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This Issue in Brief 
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Urban wage-rate trends in manufacturing industries, October 1946 

The trend of wage rates in manufacturing industries continued upward 
throughout the calendar year 1946, as industry gradually adjusted to the pat- 
terns of wage increase established by important wage negotiations during the 
first quarter of the year. At the end of the year, however, postwar gains had 
been virtually offset by increases in the prices of consumer goods. During the 
last quarter of the year, new patterns of wage increase were forming in some con- 
sumer-goods industries, and preparations were under way for reopening wage 
negotiations in the durable-goods industries. Page 369. 


Prices in the fourth quarter and year 1946 

Price advances during 1946 were larger than in any other year since World War I 
and many times the moderate rises of the three preceding years, as primary 
market prices increased 31.6 percent and retail prices 18.0 percent. Increases 
over the year were led by advances for agricultural commodities, but there were 
substantial increases for nonagricultural commodities 9s well. Price decontrol 
developments were & major factor in the rapid advance of prices, especially after 
June 30. Following the sharp increases in the third quarter, prices again rose 
rapidly during the fourth quarter. Page 378. 


Postwar labor turn-over among women factory workers 

Women have retained 1 million of the 24 million production jobs they acquired 
during the war period. Almost half the increase in women’s jobs was concen- 
trated in the durable-goods industries traditionally staffed by men. _ Involuntary 
separation rates, representing mostly lay-offs, were higher for women than for 
men in iron and steel, automobiles, and the machinery groups. Seniority rights 
acquired by women as a result of wartime employment kept their separation 
rates in these groups from reaching even higher levels. With the exception of a 
brief period immediately after the end of the war, quits, in the postwar as in the 
war period, comprised the bulk of women’s separations from factory jobs. These 
high quit rates, however, indicate job shifting as well as withdrawals from the 
labor foree. Hiring rates of women were high, but much of the hiring was in 
order to replace women who had quit their jobs. Page 411. 


Full employment patterns, 1950: Part 2 

The article on page 420 summarizes a detailed quantitative analysis of what 
may be involved in achieving and maintaining high and stable levels of employ- 
ment after full adjustment to peacetime conditions. Basic factors which deter- 
mine the rates of production required to maintain full employment include the 
size of the labor force and levels of output per man-hour, and both are subject to 
continuous long-run growth. It is estimated that a volume of industrial produc- 
tion averaging 90 percent above 1939 may be implied by full employment in 1950, 
although there would be great variation from industry to industry. For some 
industries, a substantial expansion in capacity might be needed. If the condi- 
tions assumed in the analysis were realized, wage rates and rates of return on 
investment above the 1946 levels could be maintained with prices below those 
now prevailing. Furthermore, the high levels of income generated could yield 
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high tax reve nue totals at moderate tax rates. The analysis embodies no uncon. 
ditional forecasts for the year 1950, but traces the logical consequences of a serie 
of specific assumptions about that year. Individually, none of these can }h, 
regarded as certain. Part 1 of this summary appeared in the February issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review. 


Union wages and hours in the printing, trucking, local transit, and baking 
indusiries, 1946 

On July 1, 1946, hourly scales of wages for union printing trades workers 
averaged $1.58 and for local transit operating employees $1.10. Both rates were 
17 percent higher than on July 1, 1945. Baking workers averaged $1.00, a 15 
percent increase and trucking employees $1.13, an 11 percent increase. Prag. 
tically all printing and local transit members—93 percent of the baking workers 
and 86 percent of the motortruck drivers covered—received increases in basic 
scales. Almost two-thirds of the printers and 70 percent of the local transit 
workers benefited by between 15 and 30 percent. For the majority of those re- 
ceiving increases in trucking and baking, advances were 10 to 25 percent. Aj)! 
industries recorded reductions in the straight-time workweek. Overtime pay- 
ments of time and a half covered almost all the workers. Page 444. 


Wage structure in cotton-textile, and woolen and worsted industries, spring 
of 1946 

Cotton-mill workers were paid an average hourly wage of 75 cents in the spring 
of 1946; workers in yarn mills averaged 71 cents, in weaving mills 98 cents, and in 
integrated (combined spinning and weaving) mills—by far the largest group— 
76 cents. Straight-time hourly earnings in the Southeast (employing about 
80 percent of the cotton-mill workers) averaged 74 cents, and in New England 
plants (which employed most of the remaining workers) 82 cents. Page 454. 

Woolen and worsted plant workers averaged 94 cents an hour on a straight-time 
basis in April 1946; less than a sixth of the workers were paid under 75 cents 
while about a third received $1.00 or more. Reflecting variations in occupational 
structure, wages in the worsted branch generally exceeded those in woolen mills. 
Men, comprising nearly three-fifths of the work force, earned 99 cents as compared 
to 86 cents earned by women. Workers in New England, the major producing 
region, had higher rates than those in other regions. Page 461. 


Developments in the consumers’ cooperative movement in 1946 


Among the outstanding events in the consumers’ cooperative movement in 1946 
were the holding of the cooperative congress, which ratified a structural reorgani- 
zation, and the formation of national federations of housing, medical-care, and 
student cooperatives. The International Cooperative Congress, held at Zurich, 
authorized the establishment of an international association to carry on coopera- 
tive trade in petroleum products. These and other developments are discussed 
in the article on page 472. 
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\con- Current statistics of labor interest in selected periods ! 
Cries [Available in reprint form] 
nN be 
meet 1947 
Unit or base 
. period 
king 
kers 
were ivili : Thousands._.- 
a 15 
Tac- 
kers 
asic Nonagricultural 
: Agricultural 
sit Unemployed 
. Te. Male 
All Civilian employment in nonagricultural 
establishments: Total.’ 
ay- Manufacturing 
Mining 
Construction 4 
viene Transportation and public utilities_-_- 
ég Finance, service, and miscellaneous. -- 
Federal, State, and local government, 
rin excluding Federal force-account 
8 construction. 
d in Military personnel 
Production-worker employment: 
p— Manufacturing 
out Bitminous-coal minin 
Class I steam railroads, including salaried 


and employees (ICC). 
Hired farm workers (BAE) 


Hours and earnings 


Average weekly earnings: 
Manufacturing 
Bituminous-coal mining ---_- -- 
Retail trade 
Building construction (private) 

Average weekly hours: 
Manufacturing 
Bituminous-coal mining 


Building construction (private) 
Average hourly earnings: 
Man i 
Bituminous-coal mining 
Retail trade 
Building contruction (private) 
Average straight-time hourly earnings 
in manufacturing, using— 
Current employment by industry- 
Employment by industry as of 
January 1941. 
Quarterly farm hoe rate, per day 
without board (BAE). 


Industrial injuries and labor turn-over 


Industrial injuries in manufacturing per 
million man-hours worked. 

Labor turn-over per 100 employees in 
manufacturing: 


ESef 
erst 


aus Seka 
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or! 
Bee2 3 





& se 


N ionbee of workers involved 
All work stoppages during month: 
Number of man-days idle 
Man-days idle as percent of available 
working time. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current statistics of labor interest in selected periods \—Continued 
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Prices 


| 
Consumers’ price index a income | 
families in 1935-39 = 100. _ - . . 129.9 | 
F 1935-39 = 100__ - 4 ; s 141.0 | 
1935-39 = 100___ . ’ . 149.7 | 
1935-39 = 100__- 9 108.4 | 

Fuel, electricity, and ice 1935-39= 100. _- f . . 110.8 | 99 9 

mga 1935-39 = 100__- . ’ 148.8 | 101.3 
| 


994 
959 

100.5 

104.3 
W 


Miscellan 1935-39= 100__. ‘ 32. 125. 4 100.7 
—— food ~y index (large cities): All | 1935-39=100__- ‘ . 141.0 95,9 


Cereals and bakery products 1935-39= 100. _- b 3 . 109. 4 
Meats 1935-39= 100__- ‘ ; . 131. 4 


94 5 


136. 4 
172. 4 | 
180.8 | 
124.9 
125. 5 
126. 5 


Wholesale price index: All commodities___ 107. 1 
All commodities other than farm prod- , 9 | 
ucts. 
All commodities other than farm prod- 
foods. 


National income and erpenditures 


National income payments (BF DC) 

Consumer 7. ome for goods and serv- 
ices (B. FDC). 

Retail sales (BF DC) 


Production 
Industrial production index, unadjusted 179 
(FR): Total. - 

1 


Minerals of 131 
42, 320 


Car loadings index, unadjusted (F R) 1 131 
Electric energy (F PC): Total _ 25,957 | 24, 875 


Utilities (production for public use) ___ 21,636 | 20,847 

Industrial establishments 4, 321 4, 028 3, 994 
Construction . 

Construction expenditures illi 928 1, 038 1, 149 

Value of urban building construction de 261 226 268 320 


started. 
New nonfarm family dwelling units 41,000 | 35,200 | 46,600 | 44,800. 
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' Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics unless otherwise indicated. Abbreviations used: BC (Bureau 0! 
the Census); ICC (Interstate Commerce Commission); BAE (Bureau of Agricultural Economics); 5 l'!)( 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce); F R (Federal Reserve); BM (Bureau of Mines); FP (Fed- 
eral Power Commission). Most of the current figures are preliminary. “9 

?10-month average—March to December 1940—not comparable with later figures. Revisions are 0 


process. 
3 Excludes ae ny on public a work, these being included in unemployed civilian labo: fo rce 


Civilian employment in ablishments differs from nonagricultural employment in civ! 
labor force mainly eameatice! of the inclusion in the latter of such groups as self-employed and domest i and 


casual workers. 
4 Includes workers employed by construction contractors and Federal force-account workers (nonmain- 


tenance construction workers employed directly by the Federal Government). Other force-account an¢ 
noamain 7 tenance construction employment is included under manufacturing and other groups. 
an " 
4 ao 1945. 
? Based on data from 5 cities. 
: nee. 


arch. 
1 Includes current motor vehicle prices. See note on p. 511 of this issue. 
1! Fourth quarter. 
122 Nota ble. 
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Urban Wage-Rate Trends in Manufacturing Industries, 
October 1946' 


THE TREND OF WAGE RATES in manufacturing industries continued 
upward throughout the calendar year 1946, as industry gradually 
adjusted to wage-increase patterns established through important 
wage negotiations during the first quarter of the year. By the end 
of 1946, however, postwar gains had been virtually offset by increases 
in the prices of consumer goods. New patterns of wage increase 
were forming in the last quarter of the year in some consumer-goods 
industries, and preparations were under way for reopening wage 
negotiations in the durable-goods industries. These changes are 
disclosed in the latest Bureau of Labor Statistics study on the trend 
of manufacturing wage rates in urban areas.’ 


Postwar Rate Increases to October 


Manufacturing wage rates in urban areas advanced by an average 
of 5.7 percent between April and October 1946. Added to the 11.7- 
percent gain between VJ-day and April 1946—when the last survey 
of urban wage-rate trends was made—this rise brought the average 
postwar wage increase to 18.1 percent (about 17 cents), somewhat 





! Prepared under the direction of Frances Jones Clere and Eleanor K. Buschman of the Bureau’s Wage 
Analysis Branch, 

? The parallel series for selected nonmanufacturing industries was not included in the October 1946 survey. 
For a more detailed description of the Bureau’s measure of urban wage trends and the findings of previous 
surveys, see Monthly Labor Review, October 1944 (p. 684), or Serial No. R. 1684; February 1945 (p. 379), 
or Bulletin No. 809; September 1945 (p. 519), or Bulletin No. 846; February 1946 (p. 289), or Bulletin No. 
860; and November 1946 (p. 657), or Bulletin No. 891. 

Urban wago-rate trends should not be confused with trends of factory earnings, published monthly by 
the Bureau (see p. 548 of this issue). The urban wage-rate series measures changes in basic wage rates re- 
sulting from general changes in pay scales and from individual wage-rate adjustments within occupational 
classifications, For incentive workers, they reflect changes in straight-time hourly earnings within occupa- 
tional classifications. They exclude the effect of such factors as the shifting of employment among regions, 
industries, and occupations, and most of the changes in the composition of the labor force, as well as changes 
in payments for overtime and late-shift work, vacations and holidays, and other similar items. In contrast, 
the series dealing with trends of factory earnings, on the other hand, is based om gross earnings of all wage 
earners and reflects such factors as hours of work, premium pay for overtime and late-shift work, and shift- 
ing of employment among regions, industries, and occupations. The estimated straight-time average 
hourly earnings are computed by applying a correction factor to gross average earnings to eliminate the 
effect of overtime premiums but not of night-shift premiums or other factors affecting gross earnings. 
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TaBLe 1.—Comparative summary of changes in earnings and wage rates in many. 
facturing, January 1941—October 1946 





Percent of change in specified period 





St st 





Period Gross Gross |Adjusted| Urban | Genera) 
weekly hourly hourly wage wage 
earnings | earnings | earnings!) rates changes 
Total period (January 1941-October 1946)... +71.5| +4654] +464.9] 2457.4) 436, 








Prestabilization period (January 1941-October 1942)__| +46.0 +3u. 7 +21.5 | 2+17.0 | “412 6 
Stabilization period (October 1942- August 1945) ____- $+15.6|) 2+13.9 


+ 
~ 
nw 
© 

















° » s +3 & 
October 1942-April 1943............_._.. ran ee +9. 2 +5.7 +3.2 243.0 +1] 
April 1943-October 1043... ....................... +5.6 +4.7 +3.6 +3.8 4} 
October 1943—A pril 1944__..__....._......_-- valenetl +1.5 +2.5 +3.0 +1.9 ry 
April 1944—October 1944._..__............-____-.- +3.1 +1.8 +2.1 +2.2 4 
October 1944-April 1945 (VE-day)_..._.__...____- +.4 +1.3 +1.9 +1.6 rf 
April 1945-August 1945 (VJ-day)_..... - eta Pac —11.5 —1.9 3+.9 +.7 +4 
Postwar period (August 1945-October 1946)__.______- +9.5 +10.3 | 3+17.4 +18. 1 +16 
August 1945-October 1945___..................--.- —1.8 —3.8 3+1.0 +1.7 | +] 
October 1945-February 1946 (Executive Order 
No. 9697) - ..--. EPR IEE aR NEL © lo Fg —1.0 +1.7 +4.2 +4.3 +4] 
February 1946-April 1946_.....................-- +5.7 +5.6 +4. 6 +5.3 +5, ] 
April 1946-October 1946..____.___-. slit dive teseedial +6. 5 +6. 8 +6. 6 +5.7 +4.9 
! Hourly earnings excluding premium payments for overtime, and with industries weighted in propor- 


tion to their 1941 employment. 
? Partially estimated. 
3 Data not available for August 1945; July 1945 data substituted. 


short of the 18.5-cent increase granted in several leading negotiations 
of early 1946.* 

Most of this increase (16.5 percent) was brought about through 
general wage changes affecting all or significant numbers of the rate 
classifications in the establishments surveyed. Other gains accrued 
from upward adjustments in the wages of individual workers or small 
occupational groups for various reasons, such as the displacement of 
women and other war workers by returned war veterans at higher 
rates of pay. A third factor that contributed to the rise of the 
wage-rate index in a few industries was an improvement in piece-rate 
or other types of incentive earnings caused by influences other than 
rate increases.‘ However, in some industries (particularly the re- 
converted war industries) the incentive earnings did not advance in 
the same proportion as the time rates, and exercised a depressing 
effect on the gains accruing from general wage changes. As a result, 
the postwar increase in rates for time workers in manufacturing was 
about 1 percent greater than the rise in the wages of all workers in 
these industries. The movement of manufacturing wage rates from 
January 1941 through October 1946 is shown in table 1, which affords 
a comparison between the index of urban wage rates and other Bureau 
of Labor Statistics wage series. 





3 Because postwar industry-area employment weights for current industry classifications are not yet avail: 
able, the Bureau is still using October 1943 employment weights and industry classifications in constructing 
its index of urban wage rates. In the April 1946 study, the Bureau undertook to estimate the difference 
that the use of current weights would make in the index. The results of this study indicated that the use 
of current weights would reduce the change for manufacturing for the period April 1945 to Apri! 146 by 
less than 1 percent. 

4 For incentive workers, straight-time earnings of an occupational group in an establishment are su 
stituted for occupational rates in constructing the urban wage-rate index. 
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a Wage-Rate Rises After October 


— Rates are estimated to have advanced an additional 1 percent | 

between October and the close of 1946,5 during which time important 
ea wage negotiations in several of the consumer-goods industries resulted 
nee in additional wage-rate increases. Furthermore, contract negotiations 


nhges 
+36.0 involving wages (among other issues) were in progress at the year’s 
— end or were anticipated for early 1947. 
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+12.6 
+3.6 . . . 
#11 Effect of Higher Prices on Wage Gains 
+5 
+.5 . . . . 
t-4 With these latest gains, urban wage rates in manufacturing at the 
+4 close of 1946 were 19.3 percent higher than the VJ-day level and 59 
~16.5 : , 
+15 percent higher than January 1941 rates. For the same periods, 
+4.1 increases in the prices of consumer goods® were 18.6 percent and 52.1 
+5, ° e e . 
hy. percent, respectively, which virtually nullified postwar wage-rate 
ad increases and reduced to a negligible amount the net gains accrued 
since January 1941. 
yns TaBLE 2.—Percent of change in urban wage rates in manufacturing, by industry group, 
January 1941—October 1946 ' 
4 h Percent of change from— 
ate — ——— 
ed Jan. | Oct. |April | Oct. | Apr. | Oct. | Apr. | Aug.| Oct. | Apr. | Jan. 
Industry group 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1941 
a l] to to to to to to to to to to to 
Oct. | Apr. | Oct. | Apr. | Oct. | Apr. | Aug.| Oct. | Apr. | Oct. | Oct. 
of 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
er All manufacturing industries..|+17.0| +3.0| +3.8| +1.9| +22) +1.6| +0.7) +1.7) +9.8| +5.7| +57.4 
he Food and kindred products....|+13. 6} +3.6| +3.2) +1.1) +1.9 +1.4) +.9| +21) +7.8] +83] +526 
te Tobacco manufactures._....._- +15.7| +2.8| +1.1) +3.1| +1.7| +3.7| —.2| +5.5| +7.4] +89] +61.0 
Textile-mill products...---.-.- 424.2} 42.1) +2.7| +27} +2.3) +1.1| 41.1] +3.9] +122.3/+10.6] +80. 4 
an Apparel and allied products. ..|+13.8] +5.6| —.2| +5.0] +7.6! +6.7| +1.5) +1.6] +11.0] +4.9] +73.7 
Lumber and timber basic 
~ SA paaae ®i1@®!}@}@Ol]@l@l}@!l@]@l]e@ol @ 
Furniture and finished lumber 
in ot +16, 2} —3.0] +3. 4) +1.8] +2.9) +1.0] +1.9] +3.7| +9.0/412 7] +59.9 “4 
Paper and allied products. -_--|+13.6| +2.4| +5.2| + .2| +1.7| +.4] +1.3] +1.9] +11.6| +86] +56.5 
ner Printing, publishing, and al- 
5 lied industries....._.._.___- +7.4| 41.9] +3.1) +1.6] +25) +21] 41.2] +23) +0.1] +7.5| 445.7 
It Chemicals and allied products.|+15. 9] +2.8| +2.4) +1.3] +1.2) +.8] +1.1| +3.9] +106] +6.9| +56.5 
Products of petroleum and coal.|+18.0| +1.0| —.3| @) | +.3| +.1| @) | +57] +120] +1.7] +43.6 
as Rubber products........-..._ +15.5| +2.8| +2.0) +25] +1.4/ +20) 0 | +.6) +152) +.7| +49.5 
. Leather and leather products..|+20.3) +3.2) +4.5| +4.0| +4.2) +4.2) +1.4) +1.7) +129] +89] +85.7 
in Stone, clay, and glass products_| (?) (?) (2) (?) (?) (?) (?) (?) (3) (2) (?) 
Basic iron and steel__.......__- (2) (2) (2) +.7] —.6] +.4)...-.-}.-...- 4413.2) §+4+3/6+4+14.1 
m Shipbuilding......------------| @) | @ | +.4) +.4) 4:5) 4.8) 4.2) 4.2] +10.0] +5.0)'418.4 
Metalworking (except basic : 
Is iron and steel, and ship- 
I tet atitiiinssesces +16.2) +3.4) +5.4) +1.9) +20) +12] +.5) +15, +8.9| +4.7] +54.9 
1u 
! Data for periods prior to April 1943 are estimated. 
? Representation inadequate to show percent of change. 
Oe Mo 
vs ‘ Estimated. 
we * October 1943 to October 1946. 
e ’ April 1943 to October 1946. 
[S€ 
Dy § Estimate based on the Bureau’s monthly series of average weekly hours and average hourly earnings. 


* As measured by the Bureau’s index of consumers’ prices. For an explanation of this index, see article 
b on p. 498 of this issue. 
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Real weekly earnings were about 5 percent below the VJ-day level 
in December and 18 percent lower than the wartime peak. They 
remained 15.6 percent above the January 1941 level, however. Com- 
parison of wartime and postwar trends in wages paid and real wages’? 
is made in chart 1. 


Narrowing of Traditional Industry Wage Differentials 


Postwar gains in wage rates were substantial but by no means 
uniform in all major industry groups. Between August 1945 and 
October 1946, the textile, furniture, and leather products industries 
had the largest increases of between 25 and 30 percent; tobacco, paper, 
chemicals, and petroleum had advanced wages between 20 and 25 
percent; the printing, food, apparel, rubber, metal products, and ship- 
building industries showed gains of 15 to 20 percent; and basic iron 
and steel had the smallest net increase of 13.5 percent. (See table 2.) 
This trend in the direction of equalizing industry wage levels also 
operated during wartime, and was especially pronounced in the con- 
sumer industries which were under considerable pressure in obtaining 
labor, owing to the low rates of pay, and which were important to the 
war effort. Between January 1941 and the end of the war, the 
wage-rate indexes for leather products, textiles, and apparel rose 
between 40 and 50 percent; the index for all manufacturing advanced 
only 33 percent. Chart 2 provides comparison of war and postwar 
wage trends in selected industry groups. 

Postwar rate increases were somewhat more uniform in money 
terms than on a percentage basis, however. Gains approximating 
an average of 20 to 25 cents an hour occurred in the petroleum prod- 
ucts, furniture, printing and publishing, textile, chemical, and leather 
products groups. The paper, rubber, tobacco, food, apparel, and the 
metals groups had increases averaging between 15 and 20 cents an 
hour. The average effective increase was still below 18% cents an 
hour in all of the latter groups of industries except paper, although 
the effective average increase had reached 18% cents or more in certain 
industries within these industry groups. For example, available 
information indicates that within the metal products group of indus- 
tries the rates for both the automobile industry and transportation 
equipment except automobiles approximated a 19-cent increase 
between August 1945 and October 1946; in iron and steel and their 
products, nonferrous metals, and machinery (both electrical and 
nonelectrical) the average rate increases were 15 to 18 cents. Some 





' Real wages represent the purchasing power of actual wages. Real-wage indexes are computed by di- 
viding actual-wage indexes by consumers’ price indexes and multiplying the result by 100. The consumers’ 
price index as used here does not include the estimated 5 points by which the index would be increased if 
account were taken of deterioration of quality and disappearance of low-quality merchandise. (See footnote 
1 p. 498 of this issue.) 
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establishments have, of course, had higher-than-average increases 
and others lower; many—especially among the smaller establish- 
ments—have granted no general wage increases whatever. A; 
previously indicated, in some industries—particularly basic iron and 
steel—failure of incentive earnings to rise in proportion to the genera] 
wage changes prevented the latter from being reflected fully in the 
wage-rate indexes. On the other hand, for certain consumer-goods 
industries in which piecework is important, gains were larger in the 
urban wage-rate index than in the increases reported as genera] 


wage changes only. 
Gains in Consumer-Goods Industries After October 


Wage-rate advances between April and October 1946 represented 
to a large extent either the first increases given by individual com- 
panies after the end of the war or second increases of varying amounts 
necessary to bring company practice in line with action by competi- 
tive firms. In establishments which delayed such adjustments until 
late summer, companies frequently granted a few cents more than 
the “‘pattern” increases of the early spring to compensate for the 
summer rise in consumer prices. In some instances, entire industries 
raised their “patterns” of increase during this period. Notable 
among the latter are the cotton-textile industry which had generally 
advanced wages 8 cents during late 1945 and which widely adopted 
a second 8-cent increase in hourly rates in mid-1946; large segments 
of the full-fashioned hosiery industry which added 12% cents to a 
previous 6-cent increase; and the furniture industry in which second 
increases of varying amounts raised the level of gain throughout the 
industry. As late as October 1946, however, the advances in wage 
rates that occurred were, in general, related to the spring pattern- 
setting increases. 

November marked the beginning of ‘“‘second-round”’ postwar wage 
increases. As previously stated, manufacturing wage rates are esti- 
mated to have advanced an average of 1 percent between October 
1946 and the close of the year. This advance resulted almost ex- 
clusively from new rate increases in the textile, apparel, food, leather 
products, and other consumer-goods industries. Large segments of 
the cotton-textile industry which had previously granted two 8-cent 
raises negotiated a third general increase of 10 cents an hour; the men’s 
clothing industry announced a 12}-cent increase to be added to an 
earlier 15-cent raise; and the unionized shirt industry adopted a 
second 10-cent increase. Various branches of the women’s apparel 
industries also announced general wage-rate increases. An arbitra- 
tiop award granted the Massachusetts shoe workers a 10-cent increase 
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in addition to an earlier 15-percent raise. Negotiations of new cop. 
tracts involving wage demands by this same group were pending at 
the year’s end. The larger meat-packing firms, having raised wages 
16 cents in February, completed negotiations in November and 
December 1946 that resulted in a general minimum wage increase oj 
7% cents an hour, plus additional varying amounts for specific estab. 
lishments in order to eliminate regional differentials. Demands fo; 
similar contracts were pending in other industries. It is significant 
that most of these later, as well as the greater portion of the earlier 
postwar wage increases, were cents-per-hour rather than percentage 
increases. These will contribute to the further narrowing of tra- 
ditional industry and skill wage differentials. 


Uniformity of Inter-Area Postwar.Gains 


Unlike wage-rate gains characteristic of the war period, total 
postwar wage increases have been remarkably uniform among the 
larger cities. The October 1946 survey covered 38 cities. Separate 
data can be presented for 16 of these cities (see table 3). In Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, and Louisville, manufacturing wages had increased b; 
approximately 15 percent since April 1945;* Philadelphia, Minne- 
apolis, San Francisco, Baltimore, Providence, Portland (Oreg.), and 
New Orleans showed a 16 to 18 percent increase; and Houston, New 
York, Denver, Indianapolis, St. Louis, and Los Angeles had the 
largest gains—from 18 to 20 percent. 

Rates of gair have not shown the same degree of uniformity through- 
out the postwar period, however, as can be seen from table 3. Thus, 
San Francisco and Portland (Oreg.) rates gained 15.5 percent and 
16.2 percent, respectively, between April 1945 and April 1946 but 
only 1.2 and 1.5 percent subsequently, reaching total postwar gains 
of 16.9 and 17.8 percent; early postwar increases in Minneapolis 
and Providence were only 7.4 and 10 percent, but later advances 
were 8.2 and 7.0 percent, and the total respective gains amounted to 
16.2 percent and 17.7 percent. 

Regional] wage relationships are constantly shifting. Evidence of 
substantial changes in inter-area differentials within a relatively 
short period appear in table 3. For example, New York City rates 
have shown a gain 16 percent greater than San Francisco and Portland 
in 3% years, but only 5 percent higher than Los Angeles, and 7 
percent higher than New Orleans. Industry-wide bargaining with 
respect to inter-area differentials—as in the recent meat- packing 
negotiations—if extended to other industries, would have immediate 
and far-reaching effect on the Nation’s wage structure. 


* The change from April 1945 to VJ-day has not been separated out at the area level. However, ¥ 22 
rate changes during this period (as shown in table 1) were negligible in volume for manufacturing as 2 W!10'e. 
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3.—Percent of change in urban wage rates in manufacturing, by selected area, 
— ie: “April 1943 October 1946 
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1 Data not available. 








Prices in the Fourth Quarter and Year 1946 
Prices in General 


PRICE ADVANCES DURING 1946 were greater than in any other year since 
World War I and in size were many times the moderate rises of 1943, 
1944, and 1945. Increases were larger in primary markets (wholesale) 
than at retail—31.6 against 18.0 percent; and, in contrast to recent 
years, there were substantial advances for nonagricultural as well as 
agricultural commodities. 

The rapid price rise in the third quarter of 1946 was repeated in 
the fourth quarter, with average primary market prices up 13.6 per- 
cent and retail prices of family essentials 5.1 percent higher. Average 
prices of farm products and foods advanced and prices of nonagri- 
cultural commodities rose even more than in the third quarter, as 
increases for metals and metal products, building materials, and 
chemicals far exceeded those of the previous quarter. 

Annual] percent changes in consumers’ and wholesale prices from 
1941 through 1946 are summarized in table 1. 


TaBLe 1.—Annual percent change in consumers’ and wholesale prices, 1941-46 
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Advances over the year 1946 were led by increases for agricultural 
commodities. Retail food prices rose 31.5 percent—nearly twice as 
much as in the first year of the war before price contiols were insti- 
tuted. Primary market prices of farm products and foods were up 
27.8 percent and 47.4 percent, respectively. Substantial increases 
occurred, however, in other groups of commodities, most of which had 
been relatively stable under price control in recent years. Thus, 
prices of metals and metal products, only 13 percent higher at the 
end of 1945 than at the beginning of the war, rose 27.6 percent during 
1946. Prices of building materials increased 32.1 percent in 1946, 
compared with 11 percent in the 4 years ending December 1945. 
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Demand for both consumers’ and producers’ goods continued to 
be heavy as national income remained at a high level. Although 
output had reached peacetime peaks, supply was still inadequate to 
fill pent-up demand in many fields. Production costs were increasing 
as prices of raw materials continued to advance and workers were 
granted higher wages to cover reduction of wartime earnings. With 
the end of hostilities, moreover, many Government controls were re- 
laxed or removed, and pressure for abandonment of all price controls 
was strong as Congress considered renewal of the Price Control Act. 

Developments in price control during 1946 were a major factor in 
the rapid advance of prices, particularly during the last half of the 
year. They may be summarized in four periods: (1) When controls 
were continued, but with many upward adjustments of ceilings 
(January to June); (2) when controls were suspended on all com- 
modities (June 30 to July 25) and on important agricultural com- 
modities (June 30 to September 1); (3) when controls were partially 
restored but with additional restrictions (July 26 to November 9); 
(4) when there were no controls, except for rice, sugar, syrup, and 
rents (November 10 to December 31). 

Table 2 shows percent changes in consumers’ prices and in primary 
market prices for significant price periods. 

Price increases during the first half of 1946 largely reflected ceiling 
adjustments allowed by the Office of Price Administration on many 
products to cover higher production costs or to encourage increased 
production. Significantly, from the point of view of later develop- 
ments, some of these were granted in basic industries, such as steel 
and coal, to cover higher wages under the Government’s wage-price 
policy. 

Following the temporary lapse of price controls on June 30, there 
were precipitate price increases, particularly for agricultural com- 
modities. Retail prices of consumer goods and services rose 5.8 
percent from mid-June to mid-July. Food prices jumped 13.8 per- 
cent—the largest monthly increase on record—but prices of other 
living essentials rose only slightly. General primary market prices 
increased 10.1 percent in July, more than in any month since the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics began compilation of its index in 1890. 
Largest advances occurred for foods, hides and leather, and farm 
products. Manufacturers of most industrial goods generally main- 
tained former ceiling prices pending final decision on OPA controls. 

The abrupt price rise was halted with restoration of controls on July 
25, but many important agricultural commodities were exempted from 
control, and special provisions of the new act required additional 
exemptions and ceiling increases for many articles, especially for 
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cotton and woolen goods. By mid-October most foods had beep 
exempted from OPA control, and in early November President 
Truman issued his general decontrol directive. Following this order 
there were further sharp price advances, particularly for scarce indus- 
trial goods, such as fats and oils and nonferrous metals. 


TaBe 2.—Percent change in consumers’ prices and in primary market prices, in specified 
iods 1 
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1 In com g¢ retail and primary market price movements, the following differences between the con- 
sumers’ price and primary market price indexes must be noted: The primary market index is based on 
Ea of selected representative commodities of constant specifications. The consumers’ price index is 

on prices of selected goods and services purchased by moderate-income families in large cities, and 
reflects in part the effect of disappearance of lower-priced articles. j : 

? A part of the September-December 1946 rise for these indexes reflected the introduction, in October 16, 
of current prices of motor vehicles, which had been carried at April 1942 prices during the war. This intro- 
duction the index for all commodities 1.2 percent, for metals and metal products 10.1 percent, and 
for all commodities except farm products and foods 2.3 percent. 


Although average prices had reached peak levels by the year’s end 
and the trend was still upward, there were significant price declines in 
some fields as demand and supply became better balanced and con- 
sumer resistance to prevailing high prices began to be a factor of im- 
portance after the rush of Christmas-holiday buying was over. Thus, 
prices of agricultural commodities turned downward in December and 
prices of hides and skins dropped steadily from the peak levels of early 
November. In textiles, orders for which are placed with manufac- 
turers 6 or more months in advance, buyers were demanding better 
quality for their money. Current market prices, therefore, were meet- 
ing opposing forces of rising costs and lack of demand at prevailing 
high levels. 
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Farm Products and Foods 


Prices of farm products and foods at all levels of distribution ad- 
vanced sharply in October and November 1946 with the removal of 
price and distribution controls from all foods except sugar, sirups, and 
rice. Record high prices were reached for many commodities as the 
Bureau’s wholesale and retail food price indexes reached all-time peaks 
in November. Primary market prices of farm products, approxi- 
mated the record level of January 1920. In December, however, 
increasing supplies, coupled with growing consumer resistance to high 
prices, reversed the trend and prices of farm products dropped 1.0 
percent. Food prices declined 3.2 percent at wholesale and 1.0 per- 
cent at retail. 

At the end of the year wholesale prices for foods were approximately 
50 percent above the previous December and retail prices were more 
than 30 percent higher, most of the rise having occurred since June. 
All commodity groups except that of fresh fruits and vegetables 
shared in the year’s price advance. Those with the largest price 
increases over the year included meats, fats and oils, dairy products, 
and dried fruits and vegetables, price stability for which had been 
maintained throughout the war period by means of subsidies and 
relatively low price ceilings. It has been estimated that approxi- 
mately one-third of the rise in the cost of foods to retail consumers 
during the last half of 1946 may be attributed to the termination of 
subsidy payments. 

Uncertainty and confusion persisted to the end of the year as the 
food trade adjusted to markets free from Government controls. 
Ceiling controls were removed from meats and animal fats by Presi- 
dential proclamation on October 15. Two days later coffee and most 
vegetable fats and oils were freed from regulation, followed in a 
week by all other foods except sugar, sirups, and rice. Rationing of 
sugar was continued, but almost all other food controls were ter- 
minated by the end of 1946. 

Following decontrol in mid-October, meat prices climbed rapidly. 
From September to November livestock and poultry prices in primary 
markets increased by 31.3 percent ard wholesale meat prices were up 
54.5 percent, despite the record-breaking numbers of animals marketed 
and slaughtered. Prices quoted for good to choice beef steers at 
Chicago in November averaged $29.75 per hundred pounds, as com- 
pared with $17.25 a year earlier. Hogs, which had been selling at a 
flat ceiling of $14.85 early in 1946, were bringing well over $24 per 
hundred pounds at the Chicago market. By mid-December, however, 
retail meat prices had declined almost 3 percent from November, and 
wholesale livestock and meat prices dropped 1.4 and 7.2 percent, 
respectively, over the month. 
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Prices of butter, free of controls after June 30 but not assured cop- 
tinued price freedom until meats were formally decontrolled on Octo- 
ber 15, rose 35 cents a pound at retail from June to October, reaching 
96.3 cents per pound. Prices dropped rapidly in November and 
December, however. 

Fruits and vegetables, as a group, advanced in price during the 
last quarter of 1946, as increases for canned and dried fruits and vege- 
tables more than offset some seasonal declines among fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Reflecting large crops, prices of citrus fruits decreased 
and canned grapefruit juice dropped from an average of 15.3 cents 
per No. 2 can at retail in September to 13.2 cents in December. 
Scarcity of canned vegetables resulted in increased prices following 
decontrol. 

Prices for grains in primary markets declined 4.5 percent over the 
fourth quarter of 1946, largely because of greater-than-seasonal price 
decreases in corn, which reflected heavy shipments from a record 
crop. Prices for wheat advanced in October and November as export 
demand continued strong and as cereals and bakery prodtcts were 
decontrolled; but in December, wheat prices weakened somewhat. 
Prices of cereals and bakery products advanced steadily during the 
quarter, rising 9.5 percent at wholesale and more than 3 percent at 
retail. Regular flour replaced ‘‘emergency”’ flour on grocers’ shelves 
after the order increasing wheat extraction to 80 percent, in effect 
for 6 months, was terminated on September 1. With ample supplies 
of flour available, the order reducing bread weights by 10 percent was 
rescinded in October. 

Fats and oils increased sharply following decontrol on October 17, 
but growing supplies and reaction from high prices brought substan- 
tial price declines for animal fats at the end of 1946. 

Sugar and sweets, still under price control at the year’s end, in- 
creased nearly 24 percent at retail during the last quarter of 1946— 
over 38 percent higher than a year earlier. Sugar ceilings were again 
increased in September to allow higher prices to be paid to Cuban 
producers under an agreement linking purchase prices to advances 
shown by the Bureau’s consumers’ price and retail food price indexes. 

Spot quotations for middling cotton soared 60 percent—from 24 
cents a pound in January 1946 to nearly 39 cents in the first week of 
October—the highest level in 26 years. In the last 3 weeks of Octo- 
ber, however, liquidation of speculative holdings lowered prices of 
15/16’’ staple cotton nearly 9 cents a pound. Prices partially recov- 
ered to end the year at nearly 33 cents a pound. The prospect of 
consumer resistance to higher prices retarded the rally of cotton 
markets during November and December, despite continued dearth 
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of prewar standard cotton goods, expectations of increasing raw 
cotton exports, and the smallest crop since 1921. 

In the first quarter of 1946 the Commodity Credit Corporation 
lowered its selling prices for domestic wool 3 to 6 percent in order to 
place domestic wools in a better competitive position in world mar- 
kets; but in the last quarter the Corporation advanced prices in 
accordance with the Price Control Extension Act, to meet parity 
requirements. 


Textiles and Apparel 


Retail costs of apparel purchased by moderate income families con- 
tinued to advance during 1946, marking a 3\-year period of steadily 
rising prices. Between December 1945 and December 1946 prices of 
medium and lower quality clothing rose 18 percent to a point more 
than 75 percent above the prewar level. Prices moved upward at 
the rate of approximately 1 percent a month until controls were 
temporarily suspended at the end of June. The rate of increase was 
stimulated by the provisions of the Price Control Extension Act of 
July 25, 1946, which stipulated that prices for products made from 
wool and cotton should reflect raw material and manufacturing costs 
plus a reasonable profit. Following the President’s decontrol order 
early in November, clothing prices rose more than 3 percent in 
the first month to the highest point since 1920. The 1946 increase 
in prices for cotton clothing and shoes was nearly three times as 
great as that for woolen clothing. 

Primary market prices for clothing advanced steadily over the year. 
Cost-plus-margin formulas contained in OPA price orders, as well as 
incentive price increases designed to encourage production of certain 
scarce lines, resulted in advances of 2 percent in the first quarter and 
10 percent in the second in manufacturers’ prices of clothing. After 
the reenactment of price control in a less stringent form late in July 
1946, prices increased 2 percent. Following the decontrol order in 
the last quarter, prices rose 4 percent, reflecting the increased cost 
of fabrics, other materials, and labor which were passed on by 
the manufacturers. 

Woolen and worsted goods prices remained stable through June. 
In the third quarter prices increased 3 to 7 percent under new ceilings 
established by OPA for piece goods of the same constructions and 
qualities made in June 1942. 

Prices of ectton goods rose 10 percent in the first 6 months of 1946, 
under the Bankhead amendment to the Stabilization Extension Act 
of 1942. A further increase of more than 25 percent took place in 
spot market prices during the last 6 months of the year under the 
impetus of strong demand and limited supplies of wanted construc- 
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tions, notwithstanding the sharp October decline in the raw cotton 
market. Although prices on certain types of cotton goods for imme- 
diate delivery were as much as 20 to 25 percent above the last OPA 
ceilings, the output of many mills was sold through the first quarter 
of 1947, and some through the second quarter, at approximately 
ceiling prices. 

Prices for rayon yarn and staple fiber remained unchanged during 
the first 10 months of 1946, but following the suspension of OPA con- 
trols in November, prices increased approximately 10 to 12 percent. 
This was the first general price increase for rayon in 5 years. Prices 
of nylon yarn remained unchanged during the year. 

The production of women’s rayon hosiery decreased gradually in 
1946 as greater quantities of the more popular nylon hosiery became 
available. Production figures for the first 11 months of 1946 show 
that almost twice as many pairs of nylon as rayon were being shipped. 
At the wholesale level, prices of nylon hosiery remained unchanged 
until the end of controls, after which some manufacturers increased 
prices on the finer deniers. 

In July the U. S. Commercial Company offered the first postwar 
imports of Japanese raw silk for sale at more than double the prewar 
price. Consumer resistance to high prices of silk products, particu- 
larly hosiery, made manufacturers reluctant to buy raw silk at prices 


acceptable to the Government. Although prices were lowered in 
subsequent sales, large inventories accumulated in warehouses. 


Hides and Leather 


Hides and skins soared 88 percent in the first 11 months of 1946. 
Over half of the advance occurred after decontrol of these commodi- 
ties on October 30. This increase outstripped price rises for any 
other 11-month period during the preceding 33 years. Prices of 
cattle hides and skins practically doubled in the first weeks of Novem- 
ber, but declined nearly 20 percent by the end-of December as avail- 
able supplies exceeded tanners’ immediate needs. Goatskins doubled 
in price during July and August following cessation of import controls 
on raw skins, and advanced moderately in November after final de- 
control of leather prices. Domestic tanners found it difficult to out- 
bid goatskin purchasers in other countries. 

Leather quotations mounted more than 70 percent during 1°46. 
As in the case of raw stock, more than half of the rise developed after 
decontrol of leather prices at the end of October. Prices of leather 
did not show any tendency to weaken late in the year, as did raw 
material prices, owing to the increase of other tanning costs in the 


last quarter. 
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Shoe manufacturers were granted several adjustments in ceiling 
prices prior to decontrol on October 30, but market advances in 
leather and other costs during the last quarter caused the major 
portion of the 1946 increase of 30 percent in factory prices of leather 
footwear. Moderate-income families found that the cost of shoes 
had risen about 20 percent during the year, with the largest change 
in prices of men’s shoes. Consumers continued to indicate a prefer- 
ence for well-made shoes, according to retailers reports, and low- 
priced lines became even scarcer. 


Housing 


Residential rents advanced slightly but steadily throughout 1946, 
the largest increase occurring during the temporary suspension of 
OPAin July. During the first 9 months of the year, rents in 34 cities 
rose 0.5 percent, the largest increase since Federal rent controls were 
instituted in 1942. 

Hovsing shortages continued to be severe, with most large cities 
having fewer vacancies in 1946 than in 1945. War workers, who had 
migrated to other cities during the war, and veterans continued to 
return in large numbers to their homes during the early months of 
the year. In Scranton, Pa., rents increased 6 percent between Decem- 
ber 15, 1945, and May 15, 1946, and Federal rent controls were in- 
stituted there for the first time on June 1, 1946. OPA continued to 
establish controls in new areas, particularly college towns, which 
became congested during the year. At the same time, it eliminated 
controls in some areas where housing shortages had eased and de- 
controlled rents on seasonal dwellings in resort areas. 

Reports indicated that the sales prices of homes and the number 
of sales continued to increase during the first months of 1946 but 
were leveling off during the latter part of the year, particularly in 
Eastern cities. Despite shortages of essential building materials 
and labor, construction was begun on more than 400,000 private 
urban dwellings in 1946—three times as many as in 1945. Comple- 
tions were limited, however, by shortages of materials. 

The removal of price ceilings on building materials in November 
1946 dealt a serious blow to the veterans’ housing program, with its 
emphasis on low-priced dwellings. Housing Expediter Wilson 
Wyatt resigned in December, and a new national housing policy was 
announced by President Truman. The new program removed the 
$10,000 ceiling on sales price and the $80 a month rent ceiling on new 
housing; allowed nonveterans as well as veterans to build homes; 
and provided a progressively increased flow of building materials 
into nonresidential construction. 
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Pressure for decontrol or for an upward adjustment in rents grey. 
Organized landlord associations in a number of cities, particularly jy 
the Far West and Southwest, were reported as holding apartment; 
vacant in a demonstration against OPA rent controls. The Nationa] 
Association of Real Estate Boards requested a 15-percent increase jy 
residential rents, and OPA’s housing rent advisory committee favored 
such an increase. No official action, however, had been taken by 
the end of the year. 


Housefurnishings 


Retail costs of housefurnishings increased 6.9 percent during 
the fourth quarter of 1946, as consumers paid higher prices for textile 
housefurnishings and electrical appliances and continued to find 
lower-priced rugs, stoves, and case goods scarce. The increase over 
the year amounted to 13.5 percent, as compared with that of 3.7 
percent during 1945. 

Prices at the primary market level rose 1.7 percent during the last 
quarter of 1946 as manufacturers increased some prices and rounded 
others upward to “even figures.’”” During the year prices advanced 
14.8 percent, as against 0.3 percent during 1945. Most consumer 
durable goods, such as electrica] appliances, stoves, and innerspring 
mattresses, again became available on the market, although not 
always for immediate delivery. 

During the first half of 1946, prices of sheets advanced nearly 
9 percent at the manufacturer’s level and 12 percent in retail stores. 
Further increases of more than 25 percent and 29 percent, respectively, 
took place in the last 6 months of 1946, reflecting higher raw cotton 
costs. Towels also were considerably higher during the year. Cot- 
ton-blanket prices also moved up, although prices for woolen blaakets 
were comparatively stable. The average increase in prices for 
blankets at the retail Jevel was less than 9 percent in 1946. Prices of 
table oilcloth advanced nearly 28 percent in the first 6 months and 
almost 8 percent more between June and December. 

Retail prices of wool and hard-surface floor coverings rose steadily 
during 1946 as industry-wide price increases granted to manufacturers 
to meet the higher cost of labor and materials were passed on to the 
consumer. In addition, increases averaging about 10 percent were 
put into effect by most manufacturers of wool floor covering immedi- 
ately after price decontrol. Production still was concentrated on the 
more expensive grades. During the year most manufacturers returned 
to the use of jute for rug backings. The production of hard-surface 
floor coverings was hampered throughout the year by the acute 
shortage of linseed oil—a situation which improved immediately 
after the decontrol of prices. Announcement by the two Jargest 
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manufacturers indicates that the ‘war born” asphalt-saturated felt 
back covering will replace, at least for the present, the prewar burlap 
article, especially in the lighter gauges. 

The retail cost of wood household furniture and bedding showed 
both increases and decreases during 1946 as retailers canvassed various 
resources for merchandise and adjusted prices to established price 
lines following the decontrol order. Price rises continued to outrank 
declines, however, as retailers paid higher prices to manufacturers 
and consumers were forced to buy in higher price lines to obtain 
merchandise. Prices at the primary market level rose in the third 
quarter as a result of industry-wide increases and individual company 
adjustments granted to manufacturers of bedding equipment. Office 
furniture, as well as household furniture, advanced in price during 
the period with OPA approval. 

Furniture production continued to increase, but most manufac- 
turers confined output to a limited number of patterns, and, like floor 
covering manufacturers, distributed their products on an allotment 
basis. Dining-room and office furniture remained in short supply. 
Bedroom furniture was more plentiful, but closely priced casegoods 
from the better known manufacturers still was not sufficient. On the 
other hand, metal and juvenile furniture, upholstered furniture, sofa 
beds, mattresses, and bedsprings were available in quantity, and 
some retailers again offered choice in the type and color of coverings 
on upholstered furniture. Sales, discontinued during the war period 
because of shortages, were resumed as merchants sought to clear their 
inventories of substandard merchandise. 

By the middle of 1946, production of vacuum cleaners and washing 
machines had passed prewar volume. Retail and primary market 
prices of appliances and stoves rose as OPA permitted manufacturers 
to increase prices and retailers to pass on increased costs to the con- 
sumers. Further price increases were put into effect by both manu- 
facturers and retailers following the decontrol order. 

Shortages of steel and enamel sheeting, copper and other wire cover- 
ing, small motors, and electrical parts, as well as labor difficulties, 
hampered output of durables. Refrigerators, washing machines, 
sewing machines, and stoves continued in short supply. On the other 
hand, table model radios, vacuum cleaners, electric irons, and toasters 
were plentiful. Price reductions on small table model radios were 
put into effect by at least one large manufacturer, and lesser known 
makes of radios were sold at clearance prices. Installment credit 
buying increased rapidly, influenced in part by the easing of Govern- 
ment regulations, lower incomes in some sections, and the desire by 
some consumers not to disturb their cash savings. 
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Miscellaneous Goods and Services 


Retail costs of miscellaneous goods and services advanced 4.8 per- 
cent, on the average, during the fourth quarter of 1946. The rise 
during the year was 6.4 percent, ageinst 1.4 percent in 1945. During 
1946 there were scattered increases in costs of motion-picture admis- 
sions, newspapers, and public transportation. The cost of beauty- 
shop and barber services continued their upward trend as shops 
reported increased cost of operation. Hospital rates were generally 
higher as overhead costs rose. 

Prices of laundry and dry-cleaning services registered smal] but 
continued increases throughout the year as OPA allowed individual 
price adjustments, and rose sharply in the fourth quarter of 1946 
following decontrol. During the second quarter the cost of automo- 
bile public liability insurance increased as companies returned to 
their prewar rates after gasoline rationing was discontinued. 

Prices of tobacco products increased during the year at both the 
retail and primary market levels. Price increases in the second 
quarter reflected OPA adjustments, and other increases followed the 
exemption of tobacco products from the Price Control Extension Act 
of 1946. By the middle of the year, the supply of cigarettes became 
ample and retailers resumed sales in multiple units. The old-time 
“five-cent cigar’ also was available in larger quantity but at a price 
of about 9 cents. 


Fuel and Utilities 


Average primary market prices for fuel and lighting materials rose 
13.3 percent during 1946 to the highest level since February 1927, 
with increases of 10.0 percent for anthracite, 11.1 percent for bitumin- 
ous coal, 9.3 percent for coke, and 23.1 percent for petroleum products. 
The 12-month increase was greater than the entire advance during 
the war years 1942-45. Retail prices also moved up sharply during 
1946. In general, the advance was caused by increased ceilings for 
coal to cover higher wages and decontrol of petroleum prices in August. 
Rates for gas and electricity continued to decline. 

Coal prices were generally stable until mid-1946, when ceiling in- 
creases averaging 40 cents per ton for bituminous coal and 91 cents 
per ton for anthracite were allowed producers and passed on to con- 
sumers. These adjustments were permitted to cover higher wages 
granted miners following the work stoppage in the spring of the year, 
which ended in Government operation of the soft-coal mines under 
the Krug-Lewis agreement of May 29. Further advances in July 
reflected the temporary freight-rate increases of 6 to 8 cents per ton 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission July 1, 1946. A 
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compensatory adjustment of $1.35 per ton also was granted producers 
of coke. In November the subsidy previously paid by the Govern- 
ment to coal users to cover their increased wartime transportation 
costs was discontinued. No further important movements in coal 
prices occurred throughout the rest of the year. 

A second general strike in soft-coal mines occurred in November, 
when the United Mine Workers of America failed in their attempt to 
reopen the Krug-Lewis agreement. It ended after substantial fines 
had been imposed on the union and its president by the Federal District 
Court of the District of Columbia, and the case was appealed to the 
Supreme Court. Meanwhile miners returned to the pits under the 
original terms of the agreement, which expires March 31, 1947. Asa 
result of strikes during the year bituminous-coal production was cut 
about 8% percent below that of 1945, but by the year’s end output of 
soft coal was at a rate of over 12 million tons per week and stocks were 
beginning to accumulate again. 

Prices of petroleum products, which had declined slightly during the 
first quarter of 1946 because of heavy inventories of gasoline, rose 
slightly by June and July as demand for gasoline exceeded expecta- 
tions. Production of crude oil during the year was at record levels and, 
according to the Bureau of Mines, total supplies of petroleum products 
in 1946 materially exceeded requirements. With specific exemption 
of petroleum and its products from price control under the Price 
Control Extension Act in August, crude oil prices rose on the average, 
25 to 35 cents per barrel, causing higher prices for kerosene, fuel oil, 
and gasoline as well. As prices advanced, RFC subsidies to stripper- 
well producers were withdrawn. 

Continuing the previous trend, realized prices in 1946 were generally 
lower than in the previous year for electricity and gas, and customers 
received lower billings as a result of favorable earnings for utilities, 
owing in part to the continued increase in domestic and commercial 
consumption. 

During the fourth quarter of 1946, prices for fuel and lighting mate- 
rials were more stable than those of mosi other groups, reflecting com- 
petition between different fuels. Mild weather slowed up demand for 
heating fuels in October and November, but in December demand for 
all fuels was brisk and prices as a group rose 1.7 percent over Novem- 
ber. Average prices of fuel and lighting materials advanced 32.5 per 
cent in primary markets since the outbreak of war in Europe in 1939 
and 13.4 percent since the cessation of hostilities in August 1945. In 
a contrary trend, however, domestic rates for gas and electricity 
moved downward throughout the period and in December 1946 were 
7.1 percent below prewar levels. 
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Building Materials 


Wholesale prices of building materials rose 32.1 percent during 1946, 
more than half of the increase occurring in November and December. 
after price decontrol. Not since 1920 had prices for these commod- 
ities advanced so rapidly or reached so high a level. Prices of build- 
ing materials as a group, at the end of December, were 75 percent 
above the immediate prewar level. This was only 6 percent below 
the all-time peak of April 1920. During the last quarter of 1946 
prices of brick and tile and lumber surpassed the peaks reached in 1920, 
Lumber prices rose 44.0 percent in 1946; miscellaneous building mate- 
rials (including glass, roofing, millwork, etc.), 24.5 percent; paint and 
paint materials, 44.2 percent; plumbing and heating, 20.9 percent: 
structural steel, 11.9 percent; brick and tile, 11.4 percent; and cement 
advanced 6.4 percent. About mid-1946 a system of premium pay- 
ments was instituted to increase production and arrest advancing 
prices of important building materials. These payments covered 
hardwood flooring, brick, softwood plywood, gypsum paper liner, 
convector radiation, cast iron soil pipe and nails. 

Quoted mill prices for lumber at the close of 1946 were the highest 
on record, exceeding the World War I peak by about 15 percent. At 
the end of the year the lumber market was still unsettled, with prices 
for some grades of southern pine varying as much as $35 per thousand 
board feet. Lumber prices in late 1946 failed to show the normal 
weakness usually expected in the season of decreased building activity; 
partly because dealers were replenishing stocks. Lumber production 
in 1946 was higher than predicted and stabilized prices were antici- 
pated by midsummer, but the supply was expected to be tight for at 
least another year. Hardwood flooring was still critically short, 
although production was increasing rapidly. 

Price increases during the last quarter of 1946 were most pronounced 
for paint and paint materials. Prepared paint rose 28 percent with 
OPA approval—its first advance since 1941; paint materials climbed 38 
percent from September to December. Prices of raw materials soared 
to new highs. Most notable price increases after decontrol were for 
linseed oil (90 percent); ethyl acetate (63 percent); turpentine (43 
percent); lead pigments (35 to 60 percent); litharge (36 percent); 
and barytes and chrome yellow (25 percent). All these, except tur- 
pentine and litharge, reached record prices. Most paint materials, 
except lampblack and barytes, continued in short supply. 

Wholesale prices of brick and tile rose about 2 percent during 
the fourth quarter of 1946 and 10 percent during the year. Produc- 
tion of all clay products during the latter part of the year was reported 
at prewar levels, but only brick showed an increase in stocks, accord- 
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ing to Department of Commerce reports. The output of brick and 
tile during 1946 was about double that of 1945, and was expected 
shortly to fill or exceed all needs. 

Manufacturers’ prices for cement made only a fractional advance 
during the last quarter of the year, despite heavy demand both from 
regular users and for use instead of scarcer materials. Production in 
1946 was the highest since 1942, but stocks dropped rapidly in the 
last half of the year, reaching the lowest level in many years in 
October. 

Prices for plumbing and heating equipment ended the year 20 per- 
cent above the level of January 1946. Prices remained steady from 
June through November, but pent-up demand, shortages, and higher 
operating costs resulted in a price jump of 7 percent in December. 
Owing largely to shortages of iron and steel scrap and basic raw 
materials, supplies remained inadequate and stocks low. 

Other building materials also moved up in price. Insulation board 
prices rose approximately 7 percent following decontrol in November. 
Stocks were low and demand was not expected to equal supply before 
the middle of 1947. Millwork rose about 30 percent in 1946, as pro- 
duction remained insufficient for the increasing demands. Wholesale 
prices for window glass advanced about 32 percent during the year. 
Flat glass was much indemand. New trends in architecture requiring 


glass for larger spaces and for insulated windows have increased re- 
quirements. Sufficient production of flat glass for a normal quantity 
of building, but not for a boom year, was predicted for 1947. 

Other scarce materials showing significant price increases over the 
year were nails, which rose 30 percent; cast iron soil pipe, 17 percent; 
and asphalt roofing, which advanced 15 percent. 


Metals and Machinery 


Prices of metals and metal products rose about 8 percent during 
the last quarter of 1946, as a result of OPA adjustments early in the 
quarter followed by general price decontrol in November. The 
largest increases occurred in antimony, lead, and some iron and steel 
products. 

These recent advances brought the total increase during 1946 to 
27.6 percent, with prices at the highest point since late 1920. Higher 
quotations for motor vehicles and nonferrous metals were primarily 
responsible for the advance since the end of World War II. 

Prices of all of the principal nonferrous metals except aluminum 
increased during the year. In December 1946 prices of these metals 
a8 & group averaged 50.7 percent above December 1945—the highest 
point since January 1920. Immediately following \decontrol, tin rose 
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from 52 cents to 70 cents a pound as RFC, sole importer of thjs 
metal, adopted the selling price set by detinners as the Government’s 
price. Two increases brought the price of antimony to 28% cents per 
pound at Laredo, Tex.—almost 5 cents above the previous peak in Jan- 
uary 1926. The 1946 increases of 2% cents a pound for primary ziy¢ 
were the first price movements for this commodity since October 194 
except for a temporary advance in July 1946 during suspension of 
OPA. The price of copper was increased to 19% cents a pound, 7% 
cents above the former OPA ceiling which had been in effect from 
September 1940 until early June 1946. An adjustment in ceilings in 
June 1946, followed by three price increases in the last quarter of the 
year, raised the price of lead to 12.55 cents per pound at New York. 
compared with the previous peak of 11.50 cents in June 1917. This 
brought an end to Government subsidies on lead, as the market was 
above the bonus level set under the premium price plan. 

In late November 1946, contract prices,for nickel were raised 3% 
cents per pound to 35 cents, the first price advance since 1929. 

In July, the Treasury buying-price of silver was raised to 90% cents 
per ounce by Congress. The open market price of commercial silver 
at New York rose to 90% cents, where it remained until December 
except for a temporary decline in October. Heavy offerings of foreign 
silver and lack of consuming demand after the holiday trade dropped 
prices to 83% cents at the end of December. 

After repeated requests from the steel industry, OPA on March |, 
1946, granted ceiling increases on steel products averaging $5 per ton, 
retroactive to February 15. This was the first general increase in 
steel prices since 1939. The industry regarded the adjustments as 
inadequate and continued to press OPA for further relief. Following 
the end of OPA controls, price increases in base prices and extras 
were announced for most of the major products. 

Except for iron ore, the raw materials used in steel production re- 
mained in short supply throughout 1946. In an effort to increase pig 
iron output and also to offset higher production costs, OPA granted 
two industry-wide increases in ceiling prices of pig iron during the 
year. After decontrol in November, producers in all areas advanced 
quotations an additional $2 per gross ton. Prices on most grades of 
ferrous scrap remained unchanged during suspension of OPA controls 
in July because mills refused to pay higher prices. However, im- 
mediately following decontrol in November, prices advanced $5 and 
by the end of 1946 were up $12.50 over former ceilings, but buyer 
resistance reportedly was developing at the end of the year. 

Supplies of nonferrous scrap continued inadequate throughout 
1946. There was little movement of scrap, and trade reports indi- 
cated that dealers were withholding material from the market in the 
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hope of a ceiling price adjustment. In November, after decontrol, 
quotations on all grades were advanced. 

By October, production of motor vehicles reached prewar rates, 
with prices averaging 27 percent above April 1942, when civilian pro- 
duction was discontinued. Most of the advance came between 
November 1945, when the first ceiling prices were announced, and 
June 1946, when OPA authorized increases to reflect higher labor and 
material costs. Further price rises for both passenger cars and trucks 
were announced by producers in the last quarter of 1946 following the 
termination of controls. These advances brought the total increases 
for the year to about 34 percent. 

Prices of machinery began an upward movement in the second 
quarter—the first in almost 4 years. Most of the increases occurred 
before the end of OPA control and were granted to compensate pro- 
ducers for higher labor and material costs. During the year farm 
machinery rose 19.7 percent; construction machinery, general and 
auxiliary machinery, electrical machinery, and machine tools advanced 
variously 12 to 15 percent. 


Chemicals and Allied Products 


A price rise of 27.7 percent in the final quarter of 1946 raised the 
index for chemicals and allied products to its highest point since 1926 
and 30.8 percent above the December 1945 level. The tendency to 
increase prices in line with replacement costs under heavy demand 
manifested itself again as in July, when OPA controls were suspended. 
During the last quarter of 1946, prices for oils and fats rose 96.5 per- 
cent; drugs and pharmaceuticals, 64.3 percent; and prices for chemi- 
cals increased 13.4 percent. Prices for fertilizer materials advanced 
5.4 percent, and those for mixed fertilizers rose 4.0 percent. For each 
of these subgroups, the increases were sharper than for any other 
3-month period since 1926. 

Following decontrol, prices for inedible fats and oils rose sharply 
(82.7 percent) from October to December—more than in the period 
immediately following the United States entry into World War II. 
Prices for inedible tallow and copra doubled; those for coconut oil 
tripled. Quotations for soybean and castor oil advanced 44 and 49 
percent, respectively. 

Prices for drugs and pharmaceuticals in December 1946 reached an 
all-time peak following the record increase of 37 percent in November. 
Shortages of fats and oils affected prices of the byproduct glycerin, 
prices for which more than tripled. Other raw materials for medicinal 
chemicals and drugs also advanced sharply. Quotations for opium 
rose 64 percent; for camphor, crude iodine, and potassium iodide, 17 
to 20 percent. Prices for acetylsalicylic acid were increased 12.5 
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percent in December—the first advance since July 1939. As a resu} 
of higher production costs, prices for ethyl alcohol and caffeine alk. 
loid rose 4.5 and 33.9 percent, respectively. Higher prices for ray 
materials caused advances for the medicinal grade of castor oil and fo; 
bismuth salts. Prices for acetanilide increased by 7 cents to 40 cents 
per pound, and for sorbitol, by 0.75 cents to 21 cents per pound. Qn 
the other hand, production economics and competition lowered price 
of streptomycin to $3.84 per gram, compared with the previous price 
of $6.40 per gram, and for penicillin to the record low of 38 cents per 
100,000 units. 

With the removal of price controls, prices of many basic chemicals 
also were readjusted in line with higher production costs. Among 
these were alkalis, solvents such as butyl and ethyl alcohol, acetone. 
carbon tetrachloride, sodium and potash salts, some of the organic 
acids, and a number of coal-tar chemicals. Some of these increases 
were the first since 1939. For example, ceiling prices for caustic 
soda, chlorine, and soda ash, which had remained unchanged since 
August 1939, were increased by 5 percent, effective September 13. 
1946, in order to lift producer earnings to the 1936-39 base level. 
Additional increases of 8.7 percent for caustic soda and 14.3 percent 
for soda ash and chlorine became effective immediately after Presi- 
dent Truman’s decontrol directive. Price increases for raw materials 
caused price advances for derived products. Thus, the higher 
prices for fats and oils caused oleic- and stearic-acid prices to advance 
sharply, whereas an increase of 27.3 percent in prices for crude naptha- 
lene wag followed by an advance of 11.5 percent in phthalic anhydride 
quotations. Shortages and higher production costs also were respon- 
sible for advances of 13.7 and 25.7 percent, respectively, for the in- 
secticidal materials“arsenic and copper sulphate during the fourth 
quarter. 

With fertilizer sales in 1946 attaining an all-time high, prices of 
fertilizer materials rose in response to higher production costs. Ceil- 
ing prices for phosphate rock and superphosphate, as well as for the 
nitrogenous materials sodium nitrate and ammonium sulphate were 
advanced by OPA about midyear. In December 1946, quotations 
for calcium cyanamide rose 14.7 percent. Prices for the organic 
materials were largely nominal at higher levels throughout. the year. 
Despite shortages, potash prices and discounts remained unchanged 
at prewar levels, but because of delays in filling allocations the period 
of maximum seasonal discounts was prolonged. Higher raw material 
prices and increased labor and freight costs were responsible for an 
additional increase of 5.4 percent for fertilizer materials during the 


fourth quarter of the year. 
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Paper and Pulp 


Paper shortages persisted throughout 1946 despite the fact that 
production of paper and paperboard reached 19 million tons—an all- 
time record. Demands, particularly for printing papers, were sub- 
stantially in excess of supplies, and the industry began a vast expan- ~ 
sion program. Shortages of raw material constantly handicapped 
the industry. To stimulate larger domestic output and imports of 
wood pulp and to cover increased operation costs, paper and pulp 
prices were raised both during control and decontrol periods. In 
1946, prices advanced an average of 27.0 percent for pulp, 28.8 percent 
for paperboard, and 23.0 percent for paper. Advances were rela- 
tively sharp during the last quarter. 

Decontrol of pulp prices came too late to stimulate the flow of 
Scandinavian pulp to this country in 1946, and price confusion follow- 
ing decontrol hindered commercial operations. After some hesita- 
tion, pulp prices became stabilized at levels somewhat above former 
ceilings. Thus, bleached sulphite pulp sold ex-dock per ton, as 
follows: Swedish pulp at $120, Finnish pulp at $165, Canadian pulp at 
$115, and domestic product at $105 to $110 (the last ceiling price— 
$100.50, delivered). Pulp shortages caused prices of waste paper (a 
direct substitute for pulp) also to rise rapidly after decontrol. Price 
ranges became characteristic of this market. For example, one 
trade paper reported that “hard white shavings and envelope cuttings 
(ceiling price of $57.50 per ton) have sold since decontrol all the way 
from $110 to $150 per ton, and we don’t believe that even that range 
covers all the transactions by any means.” 

During the last quarter of 1946, prices for paper and paperboard also 
advanced sharply. Newsprint advanced to a port price of $84 per 
ton—13.5 percent over the previous OPA ceilings. Prices for book 
paper rose 8.8 percent, wrapping paper 13.2 percent, and tissue paper 
8.9 percent. 

Throughout 1946 there was a general shift in paper production 
from articles needed in volume during the war back to usual civilian 
goods. This trend was encouraged by selective OPA ceiling adjust- 
ments, and continued after decontrol. 


Rubber and Rubber Products 


Prices of rubber and rubber products remained relatively stable 
during 1946, as supplies improved. Foreign prices of crude rubber 
advanced in midyear, but RFC selling prices were continued un- 
changed. Increased production costs, principally those for labor and 
textiles, caused prices of tires, rubber footwear, and mechanical rubber 
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products to rise, but these increases were moderate and occurred 
under OPA regulations. The rubber-goods-producing industry cop. 
sumed more rubber in 1946 than at any time in its history—about | 
million tons both of synthetic and natural rubber, compared wit} 
648,500 tons in 1940 (the previous peacetime record). With increasing 
supplies of natural rubber, Rubber Order R-1 was amended, effectiye 
November 15, to permit the use of this war-scarce material in 3 
additional types of products. The Combined Rubber Committee 
announced on October 10 that international allocation control would 
not be continued beyond 1946. Domestic controls, however, were 
maintained. 

Prices of scrap rubber remained below ceilings and were principally 
nominal, as demand for synthetic and mixed lots remained poor 
throughout the year. Reclaimers’ inventories of rubber scrap were 
relatively large, and scrap dealers concentrated on those materials 
which brought larger profits or looked to the Far East and South 
America for exports. At the year’s end, prices for mixed tires were 
selling at 29.5 percent above the August 1939 average—an increase of 
4.9 percent over the January 1946 price—and mixed tubes at 113.3 
percent above August 1939, or 2.2 percent more than in January 1946, 
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Collective Bargaining With Associations and Groups 


of Employers’ 


Most of the examples of industry-wide bargaining in the United 
States are the product of generations of experience, and as a rule the 
employer-union relations in these industries have been remarkably 
stable and peaceful. In the pressed or blown glassware industry, one 
of the branches of glass and glassware haying national bargaining, no 
major strike throughout the industry has occurred since collective 
bargaining began with an employers’ association in 1888. Similar 
conditions have prevailed in the pottery industry since 1922. The 1946 
contract between the National Automatic Sprinkler and Fire Control 
Association and the United Association of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steamfitters (AFL) is a revision of the original agreement of 1915; 
and the 1946 agreement between the Anthracite Coal Operators and 
the United Mine Workers of America (AFL) is a compilation of 
resolutions, revisions, rulings, and decisions dating back to 1903. 
Bargaining on an industry basis exists in the elevator installation and 
repair, installation of automatic sprinklers, pottery and related 
products, stove making, and wall-paper industries, and in coal mining. 

Agreements covering all the employers in an industry within a geo- 
graphic region are somewhat more numerous than those having appli- 
cation throughout an entire industry. Even more numerous are the 
instances in which associations or groups of employers are dealt with 
on a city-wide or metropolitan area basis. In this study, the existing 
extent and the areas of bargaining with associations and groups of 
employers are described. The most significant, extension of this form 
of bargaining in recent years occurred during World War IT in the 
shipbuilding industry. The Metal Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor negotiated a master agreement during 1941 
with Pacific Coast shipyards organized by unions affiliated with the 
AFL. Prior to this time, joint agreements had been signed by these 
unions on the West Coast with employers in a single day. In other 
industries, since 1939, the practice only widened in those that had used 
this method of dealing for many years. The number of workers 
covered by these agreements increased somewhat as more of the 
Nation’s industry became organized and was brought under agreement. 





*Prepared by Roy M. Patterson and the staff of the Collective Bargaining Division of 
the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Branch, under the general supervision of Harold S. 
Roberts, Chief. Special credit is also due for the contributions made by Abraham Weiss, 
Jesse Carpenter, and Philomena Marquardt. 
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However, the relative proportion covered in most industries did not 
change greatly. 

Few of the examples of collective bargaining on an industry, geo- 
graphic, or city basis occurred in the mass-production industries, 
although a single agreement in the automobile industry, for instance, 
may cover many more employees than an association agreement cover. 
ing every employer in an industry or trade within the same city. In 
mass-production industries, trends are developing toward standardized 
conditions in large segments of industries through corporation-wide 
collective bargaining. The efforts of unions are directed first toward 
bringing all the plants of a given large corporation, regardless of geo- 
graphic location, within the scope of a single agreement. An example 
is the corporation-wide bargaining between the Ford Motor Co. and 
the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America (CIO). Notwithstanding the great number of workers 
affected, corporation-wide bargaining differs widely from multi— 
employer collective bargaining which is the subject of the present 
study. 

Early in 1947, more than 4 million workers were covered by agree- 
ments negotiated between trade-unions and associations and groups 
of employers. These are about equally divided between manufactur- 
ing and nonmanufacturing industries. Approximately a fourth of 
all workers covered by union agreements in manufacturing and a 
third of such workers in nonmanufacturing are working under agree- 
ments negotiated with groups or associations of employers. The 
agreements were negctiated by one,or more unions (1) with a formal 
or informal association of employers or (2) with informal multi- 
employer groups. In presenting the information on agreements, no 
attempt was made to distinguish between agreements with associations 
and with other multi-employer groups. Identical agreements signed 
by separate employers with the same union were included, if there 
appeared to have been negotiations with a group or committee of 


employers. 


Worker Coverage of Group Bargaining 


In table 1, the extent of association and employer-group bargaining 
is shown, based upon the percent of total workers under agreement in 
the respective industries. . 
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Taste 1.—Percent of all workers under agreement who are covered by agreements 
with associations and groups of employers, by industry 





0-100 percent 


60-79 percent 


40-59 percent 


20-39 percent 





Clothing, men’s | 

Clothing, women's 

Coal mining 

Laundry and cleaning and 
dyeing 

Longshoring 

Maritime 

Shipbuilding and boat- 
building ! 





Baking 

Book and job printing 
and publishing 

Canning and preserving 
foods 

Construction 

Dyeing and finishing 
textiles 

Glass and glassware 

Malt liquors 

Pottery and _ related 
products 

Trucking and _ ware- 
housing. 





Building service and 
maintenance 

Leather products, other 

ape ne = and periodi- 
eal printing and pub- 
lishing 





Beverages, nonalcoholic 
Hosiery 
Hotels and restaurants 
Jewelry and silverware 
Lumber 
Shoes, cut 
findings 
Trade 


stoek and 





0-19 percent 





Agricultural machinery 
and tractors ? 

Aircraft and parts ? 

Automobiles and parts 2 

Bus and streetcar, local * 

Bus lines, intercity ? 

Carpets and rugs, wool ? 

Cement 2 

Chemicals, excluding 
rayon and _ allied 

roducts 2 

Clerical and 
sional, excluding 
transportation, com- 
munication, theaters, 
and newspapers 


rofes- 


Confectionery products 

Crude troleum and 
natural gas 2 

Dairy products 

Electrical machinery, 
equipment and ap- 
pliances 

Flour and other grain 
products 

Furniture 

Knit goods, except ho- 
siery 

Leather (tanned, 
ried and finished) 

Light and power 2 

Machinery and machine 


cur- 


Meat packing 

Metal mining 

Motorcycles, 
and parts 2 

Newspaper offices 

Nonferrous metals and 
products, except jew- 
elry and silverware 

Nonmetallic mining and 
quarrying 

Paper and pulp 

Paper products 

Petroleum and _ coal 
products, except re- 
fining 2 

Petroleum refining 2 


bicycles, 


Railroad equipment ? 

Rayon and allied prod- 
ucts 2 

Rubber products 2 

Silk and rayon textiles 

Steel, basic ? 

Steel products 

Stone and clay prod- 
ucts. other 

Sugar, beet and cane 

Telegraph service and 
maintenance ? 

Telephone service and 
maintenance 2 

Tobacco manufactures 

Woolen and _ worsted 


Cotton textiles tools textiles 





! During World War II most of the industry was covered by tripartite zone standard agreements, signed 
by representatives of unions, employers, and certain government agencies. The principal association agree- 
ment other than the zone standard agreements is between Pacific Coast Shipbuilders and the Metal Trades 
Department of the AF L, covering yards organized by AF L unions. 2 Less than half of 1 percent. 


Area Coverage of Group Bargaining 
The industries are classified by area of bargaining in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Area of bargaining with associations or groups of employers, by industry 





Bargaining within a city, county, 


Bargaining by geographic | } 
or metropolitan area 


(regional) areas 


Bargaining on a national or | 
industry-wide scale 





Baking 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Book and job printing and pub- 
lishing 

Building service and maintenance 

Clothing, men’s 2 

Clothing, women’s ? 

Confectionery products 

Construction 

Cotton textiles 

Dairy products 

Furniture ? 

Hotel and restaurant 

Jewelry and silverware 

Knit goods 

Laundry and cleaning and dyeing 

Leather products, other 

Malt liquors 

Meat packing 

Newspaper printing and publish- 
ing 

Paper products, except wall paper 

Silk and rayon textiles 

| Steel products, except stoves ? 

Tobacco 

Trade? 

Trucking and warehousmg ? 


Canning and preserving foods ! 

Dyeing and finishing textiles! 
ishing 

Hosiery 

Leather (tanned, curried, and 
finished) ! 

Longshoring ! 

Lumber ! 

Maritime 

Metal mining 

Nonferrous metals and products, 
except jewelry and silverware ! 

Paper and pulp 

Shoes, cut stock and findings! 


Coal mining 

Elevator installation and repair 
Glass and glassware 

Installation of automatic sprinklers 
Pottery and related products 
Stoves 

Wall paper 











' There also is some bargaining on a city, county, and/or metropolitan area basis. 
There also is some bargaining on a regional and/or industry-wide basis. 
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Approach to Standardization of Working Conditions 


One of the major efforts of labor unions in this country has been 
directed toward the standardization of working conditions throughout 
an industry or area, in order to lift substandard wages and to elim. 
inate or reduce the factors of wages and hours in competitive costs, 
One of the ways the labor movement has sought to attain this objective 
has been by pressing for Federal or State legislation for the protection 
of certain groups of workers or to establish minimum standards 
applicable to all workers. Legislation has been sought especially for 
women and minors on the ground that the interests of society as a 
whole require that the health and welfare of these groups of workers 
be protected, and also because they often are in a weak bargaining 
position and might be used to lower the standards of all workers, 
Certain minimum standards of health, safety, and sanitation were 
established by legislation when large sections of the population felt 
a need for such, and the labor movement from time to time has favored 
legislative action as the most effeetive remedy for problems of health 
and safety. Under the Fair Labor Standards Act, minimum wage 
and hour standards have been established in much of American in- 
dustry, thus raising the area of collective bargaining on these issues 
to higher levels. 

Prior to World War II the approach to standardization of wages 
and working conditions through governmental action was secondary 
as far as American trade-unions are concerned. Organized labor in 
this country has directed its chief efforts toward standardization by 
means of collective bargaining. For this reason the labor movement 
generally has encouraged parallel organizations of employers for 
collective-bargaining purposes, in order to obtain extended coverage 
under one agreement. In some industries the employers also have 
favored the extension of uniform wages and working conditions by 
making the terms of a collective-bargaining agreement applicable to 
a large segment of an industry. When collective bargaining with 
groups or associations of employers has proved impracticable or im- 
possible, some unions have utilized the technique of presenting iden- 
tical agreements to the employers within an industry or competitive 
area. This latter method usually is practicable only in instances 
where there are a large number of small employers, particularly 
within a metropolitan area. 

Although industry-wide trade associations have come to be a 
common characteristic of American business, the scope of employer 
groups or associations engaged in collective bargaining is generally 
much more limited. Within an industry, employers may be organized 
for purposes of collective bargaining on a city, regional or, in a few 
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instances, nation-wide basis, or two or more such employer organiza- 
‘ions may exist in the same area. As a rule, the unions work toward 
the extension of the collective-bargaining agreement to as wide a 
section of the industry as possible. In a number of cases the unions 
and employer organizations together have directed their efforts toward 
bringing unorganized sections of the industry within the scope of 
collective-bargaining agreements. A necessary corollary of dealing 
through employers’ associations is a high degree of unionization 
among the employees. 

During World War II, industry-wide production drives, settling 
of labor disputes by the National War Labor Board on the basis of 
industry or area practice, and the Government’s wage stabilization 
policies all contributed to standardization of wages and working con- 
ditions throughout industries or areas. Directives of the National 
War Labor Board were influenced by precedent and prevailing prac- 
tices in the industry or area and many agreements in the same industry 
came to have similar provisions on certain subjects. Frequently an 
order of the Board would affect several employers and the substance 
of the order would be incorporated into union agreements the em- 
ployers might have negotiated, without regard to the existence of an 
employers’ association. In the shipbuilding industry, in which a 
stabilization commission was established, tripartite “zone standard” 
agreements were negotiated, covering a limited number of subjects. 
The parties to the agreements were the Government itself and most 
of the employers and unions in the industry. The shipbuilding in- 
dustry in the United States was divided into four zones, in each of 
which the “zone standards” determined practices with regard to those 
subjects covered by the agreements. 

The attention directed to a few national associations with long 
records of collective bargaining should not be permitted to obscure 
thousands of employer organizations which have negotiated agree- 
ments on a regional or metropolitan basis and which affect hundreds 
of thousands of workers. These employer groups vary widely as to 
type, structure, procedure, and scope of activity. Some are temporary 
and highly informal, with no tangible evidences of permanent 
organization. Others have complex structures with elaborate consti- 
tutions and a staff of full-time employees. Between these extremes 
there are wide variations in organization, procedures, and functions. 


Nation-W ide Collective Bargaining in the Coal Industry 


In anthracite mining a single agreement is signed to cover the entire 
industry. In bituminous-coal mining, the union negotiated agree- 
ments with the operators in the Central Competitive Field (Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and West Virginia) from 1898 until 1927. The 
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agreement for this area set the pattern for negotiations in other 
areas between districts of the union and local associations of eoa)- 
mine operators. The interstate bargaining relationship in the Centra] 
Competitive Field collapsed in 1927 and was not reestablished untj] 
after the passage of the National Industrial Recovery Act. In 1934 an 
agreement was signed with the operators in the Appalachian Area 
which served, as the previous interstate agreement had, as a pattern 
which the remainder of the industry generally followed. Districts of 
the United Mine Workers of America negotiate agreements with 
parallel associations of employers, which follow the terms of the 
Appalachian agreement. In 1941 the northern and southern groups of 
operators in the Appalachian area signed separate agreements with 
the union, and unified negotiations were not reestablished until 1945, 
In that year, the first industry-wide agreement in bituminous-coal 
mining was negotiated. 

Following the break-down of negotiations between the union and 
the operators in the spring of 1946, which led to a Nation-wide soft- 
coal strike, and the rejection by both the union and the operators of 
President Truman’s May 16 arbitration proposal, the President on May 
21 “authorized and directed” the Secretary of the Interior to take over 
the mines. On May 29 an agreement was signed by John L. Lewis. 
president of the union, and J. A. Krug, Coal Mines Administrator and 
Secretary of the Interior. The agreement covered all the wines which 
were seized. 


National Bargaining on the Railroads 


The traditional bargaining unit-in railroad transportation is the 
individual railroad system. The workers are organized on the basis 
of craft, and agreements with the various systems are negotiated by 
each craft union or by “system federations” of shop craft unions. 
Although the regular working agreements continue to be signed by 
systems, on occasion certain specific questions of major importance, as 
wages, have been settled on a Nation-wide basis. Negotiations are 
generally conducted by the nonoperating unions (clerical, mainten- 
ance, and shop crafts) and by the operating unions (train and engine 
service) separately with representatives of the railroads selected on 
a regional basis. 


Other Industry or Trade-Wide Bargaining 


The American examples of trade-wide bargaining of longest status 
occur in the pottery and glassware industries. Since the early years 
of this century, an annual meeting has been held between the repre- 
sentatives of the United States Potters’ Association and the National 
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Brotherhood of Operative Potters. The current agreement between 
these parties, for example, continues a provision for joint discharge 
committees first set up in 1913. Since 1888 the National Association 
of Manufacturers of Pressed and Blown Glassware, or its predecessor, 
has been meeting with the American Flint Glass Workers Union. The 
“Star Island Agreement” of 1903 established a grievance procedure 
which still is utilized in this industry. The Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada signed its first national 
agreement in 1890 and currently has an agreement with the Glass 
Container Manufacturers’ Institute which affects several thousand 
employees in the industry. 

In each of these cases the bargaining agreements are confined 
chiefly to detailed piece-rate schedules, although a considerable body 
of “unwritten law” has developed to supplement the national agree- 
ment in governing employer-employee relations within a_ plant. 
Originally, the trade-wide bargaining was established to regulate the 
working conditions of highly skilled craftsmen within these indus- 
tries. With the development of technological changes, one skilled 
occupation after another has been eliminated. As a result, the unions 
have extended their jurisdiction to include a major part of the workers 
in and around the plants and these skilled and semiskilled employees 
are now covered in the national agreements to the degree that they 
are unionized. In the glassware industry, however, there are some 
companies which have negotiated separate agreements. In the 
pottery industry virtually all of the vitreous and semivitreous 
branches of the industry are covered by the association agreement. 

A different kind of bargaining relationship has been built up in the 
manufacture of flat glass. By far the major part of the production in 
this industry is centralized in two large producing companies. These 
companies, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and the Libby-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co., negotiate their agreements jointly, both with the Window 
Glass Cutters League (AFL) and the Federation of Glass, Ceramic 
and Silica Sand Workers (CIO), but each company signs separate, 
identical agreements. The two companies also collaborate in the 
administration of the agreement to insure uniform patterns of inter- 
pretation. Most of the other manufacturers are organized into the 
Fourcault Manufacturers’ Association which negotiates the agreement 
with the unions. 

There are a few other instances of industry-wide dealing, each of 
them originating from the efforts of a highly skilled craft to protect 
its conditions of employment. Among these are the Wall Paper 
Institute and the United Wall Paper Craftsmen and Workers of 
North America, covering wall paper printing; the National Automatic 
Sprinkler Association and the United Association of Journeymen 
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Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United States and Canada, cover. 
ing sprinkler fitting; and the Manufacturers Protective and Develop. 
ment Association and the International Molders and Foundry Work. 
ers Union of North America, covering stove-molding and hot-water 
castings. 

Employers engaged in the manufacture of paper-mill wire cloth 
sign similar agreements with the American Wire Weavers’ Protective 
Association. Another instance of trade-wide bargaining occurs in 
the installation, repair, and maintenance of elevators. Although wage 
rates are negotiated locally, other working conditions are regulated 
by conferences between the National Elevator Manufacturing Indus- 
try, Inc., and the International Union of Elevator Constructors. A 
standard agreement is used in all localities, with the locally negoti- 
ated rates inserted as agreed upon. 

The manufacture of wooden kegs and barrels should also be men- 
tioned as an instance of national conferences between the employers 
and the union. The conferences, however, have resulted in no agree- 
ment on an industry scale and discussion of working conditions has 
been of far less importance than mutual discussion of trade-promotion 


plans. 


Industry-Wide Bargaining in Mass-Production Industries 


In the more recently organized, mass-production industries there 
are at present no examples of industry-wide collective bargaining 
resulting in a single union agreement covering the full range of 
employer-union relations. In a few such industries, however, certain 
bargaining relationships have come into existence which produce 
considerable uniformity in the agreements throughout an industry. 
In the rubber industry, for example, a wage-increase agreement was 
signed on March 2, 1946, by the four largest manufacturers, which 
affected a large proportion of the workers in the industry. This so- 
called “Big Four” agreement is limited in scope to a few subjects; it 
differs from the usual union agreement also in that it does not have the 
customary provisions relating to termination and renewal. ‘The 
agreement provides: “This agreement shall finally dispose of all issues 
covered in these negotiations including all of the union’s 7-point 
program for a period of 1 year except that during this 1-year period 
the general wage scale shall be subject to negotiation if conditions 
economically and in the industry warrant, but only on a four-company 
(Big Four) basis.” If this joint relationship of the four corporations 
with the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of 
America is continued in the future, it may be possible to describe the 
collective bargaining in this industry as approaching industry-wide 
negotiations. 
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A degree of standardization has been achieved in the meat-packing 
industry through the medium of uniform expiration dates of the 
agreements with the principal packers. Certain agreements affecting 
a large number of workers negotiated by the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (CIO) and by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America (AFL), covering various 
plants of the four largest corporations in the industry, have expired on 
the same day each year for several years. 


Negotiation of Similar Agreements in the Steel Industry 


In the basic steel industry in the United States there is no employers’ 
association which engages in collective bargaining, yet a great deal of 
standardization in industrial relations has occurred in recent years. 
The industry is composed of two dominant groups of employers, one 
known as “Big Steel” and the other as “Little Steel.” The first in- 
cludes the United States Steel Corp. and its subsidiaries, and the 
second is made up of a nuniber of independent companies. The Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, now the United Steelworkers of 
America, first signed written agreements with the U. S. Steel Corp. 
in 1937 and since then, with a few exceptions, practically all of the 
basic steel industry has been brought under agreement. Even though 
there is no bargaining by employers’ associations, the major provisions 
of agreements throughout the basic steel industry are similar. This 
degree of uniformity is occasioned by a number of factors, first among 
them probably being the predominant position of the United States 
Steel Corp. Agreements with this corporation tend to set the pattern 
for the rest of the industry. Also, by long-established practice the 
same wage adjustments generally are made throughout the industry at 
the same time. During World War II directives of the National War 
Labor Board, which generally were applicable to large sections of the 
industry, further encouraged the growth of uniform collective- 
bargaining practices. The United Steelworkers of America, the most 
important union in the industry, also tended to bring a degree of 
uniformity into the bargaining relationships and practices. Agree- 
ments with most of the employers in the basic steel industry will expire 
in February 1947, and negotiations are in process for new agreements. 
(Since this was written the parties have agreed to extend the agree- 
ments until April 30, 1947.) 


Collective Bargaining by Geographic Areas 


In the hosiery industry a bargaining relationship has existed | 
between the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
and the American Federation of Hosiery Workers since 1927. The 


*. 
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employers’ association, originally covering only Philadelphia mills. 
now covers a major part of the northern section of the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry. Conferences occur annually, with occasional addi- 
tional meetings on specific subjects.. Under the agreement the joint 
relations are administered by a permanent impartial chairman. 

In the textile industry there are association agreements between the 
Textile Workers’ Union of America and associations of silk and rayon 
mills in a number of States. A joint arrangement of longer standing 
exists in the dyeing and finishing of textiles in nonintegrated mills, 
In cotton textiles in Massachusetts and in knit goods in Philadelphia 
and New York, many of the employers are members of associations 
which negotiate union agreements, 

Maritime workers usually deal with employer organizations which 
represent the shipping operators on a given coast. Practically al] 
the union agreements in the maritime industry are negotiated with 
associations or informal committees representing the employers. On 
the Pacific Coast the companies are organjzed into the Pacific Ameri- 
can Shipowners Association. On the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts the 
most recent agreements were negotiated and signed by a Committee for 
Companies and Agents, Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, most of the mem- 
bers of which are also members of the American Merchant Marine 
Institute, 

The Waterfront Employers of the Pacific Coast embraces employers 
of longshoremen along the entire West Coast; much of-the work of 
the association, however, is carried on through affiliated local Water- 
front Employers Associations in Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
and San Pedro.(Los Angeles). The International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (CIO) negotiates a general cargo agree- 
ment with the coast-wide association, which signs “on behalf of” the 
four local organizations. Separate agreements covering dock workers 
and ship clerks are negotiated with each of the port associations. On 
the Atlantic Coast the International Longshoremen’s Association 
(AFL) as a rule, negotiates separate agreements with employer asso- 
ciations in each port.? 

In the Pacific Northwest the pulp and paper industry, although 
dealing elsewhere on the basis of individual companies, is combined 





* For some time there has been no formal federated organization of the unions in the 
maritime industry. For a few months during 1946, however, the CIO union and an 
independent formed the committee for maritime unity for the purpose of joint negotiations 
with all employers simultaneously. The Americar Federation of Labor, also in 1946, 
established a Maritime Trades Department, composed of AFL unions in the industry 
Most of the unlicensed personnel on the Atlantic Coast are represented by the Nationa! 
Maritime Union (CIO). On the West Coast these workers are represented principally »y 
three unions, the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific (AFL), the Pacific Coast Marine Firemen, 
Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers Association (independent), and the National Union of 
Marine Cooks and Stewards (CIO), 
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into the Pacific Coast Association of Pulp and Paper Manufacturers 
which deals with the two national unions in the field. The unions, 
representing different occupations in the industry, are the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Papermakers and the International Brother- 
hood of: Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers. The employers’ 
organization is described in the agreement as follows: “This Pacific 
Coast Association of Pulp and Paper Manufacturers * * * of 
which the signatory company is a member, is an employer association 
of a majority of the pulp and paper manufacturing companies in the 
Pacific Coast area, comprising the States of Washington, Oregon, and 
California, and as bargaining agent with authority to bind its mem- 
bers by a majority vote of such mills, has met with a bargaining com- 
mittee from the signatory union for a period of years, beginning in 
1934 * * *.” Notwithstanding this provision, each company signs a 
separate document with the local unions which represent its employees. 

The lumber industry is one which is not yet well organized through- 
out the country but in which the dominant method of present dealing 
is through associations within the producing area. The Columbia 
Basin Loggers’ Association and the Timber Producers’ Association 
in Minnesota are examples of associations dealing with the union in 
this industry. 

The fishing industry, particularly on the Pacific Coast where it is 
well organized, is an example of collective bargaining almost exclu- 
sively on an association basis. The employers, however, are organ- 
ized into a number of separate associations, such as the Alaska Packers’ 
Association and the Central Pacific Wholesale Fish Dealers’ 
Association. 

In retail trade, the National Association of Retail Meat Dealers, 
composed of affiliated State ‘and local associations throughout the 
United States, negotiates with the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of America. The national agreement between 
these parties, first negotiated in 1937, is confined to a statement of 
principles and policies of mutual interest to both parties, who agree to 
“give their aid and good offices to the execution of fair and reasonable 
contracts between local unions and affiliated associations in the various 
localities where the said unions and affiliated associations exist.” The 
agreement further states that it is recognized “that local conditions 
require local treatment and that it is not practical or feasible to include 
in this agreement the matters of wages, hours, and conditions of em- 
ployment.” In the Midwest, the Central States Drivers’ Council, 
an organ of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America (AFL) negotiates agreements 
with the Central States Area Employers Association Negotiating 
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Committee. Collective bargaining in canning and preserving foods 
on the West Coast is largely on an association basis. 

Most of the shipbuilding and boatbuilding industry on the West 
Coast is covered by a master agreement negotiated by the Metal Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor. During the war, 
as previously noted, bargaining on major issues in this industry was 
on a tripartite basis, and wages and certain other questions were 
determined by the zone standards. Issues not covered by the zone 
standards were settled in the ordinary processes of collective bargain- 
ing. At the present time the zone standards are still in effect. 


Bargaining in the Needle Trades Within Metropolitan Areas 


Outstanding examples of stable bargaining relationships over a 
long period of time between employers’ associations and unions are 
found in the needle trades. In the men’s and women’s clothing, men’s 
hats and millinery, and fur industries the earliest efforts of unions to 
organize were accompanied by efforts to combine into associations the 
employers within the producing area. Bargaining has become estab- 
lished in these industries, with highly developed industrial relations 
machinery within each of the metropolitan areas which are important 
as producing centers. These unions and employers’ associations cus- 
tomarily make use of a permanent impartial chairman to administer 
the agreement and there are numerous examples of joint trade boards, 
stabilization commissions, and other similar bodies which deal on a 
day-to-day basis with the problems of the industry. 

These industries all have the problem of “run-away” shops, which 
leave the unionized areas and, with the small capital investment 
required, are able to establish themselves in low-wage, semirural sec- 
tions. This has been a major reason for the unions’ insistence upon 
dealing on an association basis, for it is through the combined pressure 
of both the union and the employer association that these “run-away” 
shops can be brought under control. Another problem within these 
industries is the regulation of the jobber-contractor relationship. Job- 
bers have taken advantage of both the extreme seasonal fluctuations 
and the small investment required in setting up a shop to encourage 
an oversupply of contractors. Cut-throat competition among the con- 
tractors has been furthered by the frequent practice of establishing 
“fly by night” shops for the duration of a contract secured by under- 
bidding regularly operating shops. Both the owners of shops oper- 
ating under union conditions and their workers have thus faced a 
constant threat to industrial stability. Through collective bargaining, 
the oversupply of contractors has been dealt with and the jobber’s 
responsibility for maintaining union conditions in his contract shops 
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has been established. A large portion of the employer-union negotia- 
tions in the needle trades deal with these three-way problems, in 
addition to the usual wages, hours, and working conditions. 

The employers within a given city are usually organized into more 
than one association within each of the needle trades. The basis of 
distinction is both the type of product and the classification of em- 
ployers (i. e., jobbers, contractors, or inside manufacturers). The 
unions have frequently expressed a desire for more uniformity among 
the employers’ organizations throughout the industry. Although a 
major part of the production in the country is covered by the New 
York City agreements alone, the unions have made repeated efforts 
over several decades to secure industry-wide dealing in the interests 
of national standardization. Thus far, however, only in men’s clothing 
has there been a successful approach to industry-wide bargaining. For 
a number of years the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
has negotiated major wage questions with the Clothing Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States and with the Shirt Industry. 


Other City-Wide Bargaining 


In many industries and trades characterized by numerous small 
establishments within a city, collective bargaining has been conducted 
with associations of employers within the city. In many cases the 
associations are formal organizations in which the association officers 
have the power to bind all members to the agreed terms of employment. 
In other cases the employers may unite informally and perhaps only 
for the duration of the bargaining conferences. In many instances 
the lack of a continuing employers’ association makes no difference in 
the actual negotiation of the agreement, but complicates considerably 
the enforcement of the agreement. 

In cases of city-wide bargaining the extent of coverage of the 
employers’ association generally depends upon the strength of the 
union. It is common to find within a city an organized group of 
employers dealing with the union, while other employers within the 
sime industry are organized into a separate association or have no 
organization. In some cases the union employers form an organized 
group within a trade association which also includes nonunion 
employers in the city. 

There are probably 5,000 local or city employer assogiations 
throughout the country which deal with various unions. More of 
these are found in building construction than in any other single 
industry. Other examples, in which the predominant method of 
dealing is with city-wide associations, are brewing, retail trade, bak- 
ing, printing and publishing, restaurants, trucking, and barber shops. 
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An important development is found in the electrical machinery jn. 
dustry, where the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (CIO) recently negotiated an agreement with the Electronics 
Manufacturers’ Association, representing 20 employers in the New 
York City area. This association was formed at the insistence of 
the employers, who are relatively small and who previously had 
signed separate agreements. The employers desire, through nego- 
tiating a single blanket agreement, to achieve a degree of uniformity 
in wage and working conditions in order to reduce these as competitive 
factors in costs. 


Associations of Employers Across Industry Lines 


Employer-group federations embracing all types of business within 
a city are largely a development of the last 10 years and are concen- 
trated in the Far Western States. Leader in this field is the San 
Francisco Employers Council, formed in 1939, and which in April 
1945 had 1,995 members, 919 of whom were affiliated through their 
various industry groups. The other members were individuals or 
independent companies. The objectives of the council, as stated in 
its articles of incorporation, are (1) to encourage the organization 
of autonomous employer groups and cooperation among these groups in 
matters relating to labor relations; (2) “to promote the recognition 
and exercise of the right of employers to bargain collectively”; and 
(3) upon request, “to assist its members and others in matters relating 
to the negotiation, execution and performance of fair labor contracts.” 
The council negotiates or participates in negotiations of agreements 
between its members and the unions in the city, and performs various 
other services. 

Of a similar character is the Industrial Conference Board of, 
Tacoma, Wash.—an over-all agency for a number of independent 
companies and 15 or 20 employers’ associations each of which has one 
or more union agreements. Both the Reno Employers Council of 
Reno, Nev., and the Silver Bow Employers Association of Butte, 
Mont., participate in the negotiation of labor contracts for their vari- 
ous employer groups. In Sacramento, Calif., the Sacramento Valley 
Associated Industries is the unifying agency for a dozen or more 
associations covering such varied fields as bowling alleys, beverages, 
furniture warehouses, taxicabs, machine shops, liquor and tobacco 
dealers, retail foods, wholesale bakeries, draymen, druggists, tire 
dealers, and building owners. Each association has a union contract 
signed in its behalf by an individual, who serves both as executive 
secretary to the associations and as general manager of the Associated 
Industries, 
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Postwar Labor Turn-Over Among Women Factory 
Workers’ 


WoMEN HAVE RETAINED 1 million of the 2% million additional pro- 
duction jobs which they acquired in the period from October 1939 to 
the war peak in November 1943 (see chart). About half the job 
increase from the prewar period has been concentrated in the higher- 
paying durable-goods industries. Despite the increased availability 
of men, these industries which are traditionally staffed by men now 
employ over 800,000 women—almost 2% times as many as in 1939. 
Actually, one-fourth of all women production workers in November 
1946 were employed in the heavy-goods industries. 

Even in the nondurable-goods industries where three dierthe of all 
women production workers are employed, the war has broadened the 
field for women. For example, 1 out of every 5 production workers 
in chemical manufacturing is a woman. 

At the war’s end 3,882,000 women were employed in manufacturing 
industries. One month later, their employment had dropped to 
3,207,000, a loss of 675,000 production jobs. In addition to large 
scale lay-offs, considerable numbers of women voluntarily quit their 
jobs as men were demobilized. The low point in the employment of 
women came in February 1946, when only 2,934,000 women produc- 
tion workers were on factory pay rolls. After that reconversion low, 
employment of women gained, and by November 1946, 3,265,000 
women held production jobs in manufacturing industries. However, 
the November 1946 employment level of women represents a decline 
from the war’s end of 617,000 production jobs. 


Lay-Off Rates ® 


Soon after VJ-day, lay-offs claimed 175 out of every 1,000 women 
in manufacturing industries, almost double the rate for men. In the 
heavy-industry groups, involuntary separation rates—mostly lay- 
offs—were consistently higher for women than for men from August 
1945 through May 1946, a year after VE-day. It was during this 
same period that three-fourths of the veterans now émployed in 


! Prepared by Clara F. Schloss and Ella Joan Polinsky in the Bureau’s Employment Statistics Division. 

This study relies primarily upon the turn-over rates for women in manufacturing establishments pub- 
lished monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The tabulated rates, covering hires, total separations, 
and quits, are based on reports of some 6,800 establishments employing around 4,200,000 workers, This 
Sample is somewhat smaller than the one for all employees i in manufacturing industries, as some firms do 
not report separate data for women. 

‘Involuntary separation rates are based on terminations of employment initiated by employers, such 
as lay-offs and discharges. It also includes military and miscellaneous separations. Because lay-offs are 
the significant element in women’s involuntary separations, the terms have been used interchangeably. 
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manufacturing obtained jobs. From June to November of 1945, 
after demobilization had slackened, the involuntary separation rat, 
was no higher for women than for men. 

Since both men and women felt the greatest impact of the ending 
of the war in the first 2 months after VJ-day, a more reliable indication 
of the current attitude toward women is gained from an analysis of 
turn-over statistics from November 1, 1945, to November 30, 1946, 
Among the major industrial groups, only iron and steel and petroleum 
products reported higher involuntary separation rates for women than 
for men in each month of this period. 


TasBie 1.—Monthly involuntary — rates of women in manufacturing industries, 
ovember 1945-46 ! 





“Rates per 100 women employees 
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1 Based on BLS series of monthly labor turn-over rates for men and women in all manufacturing and 
major industrial groups; covering some 6,800 establishments employing around 4,200,000 production and 
salaried workers. 

1 Preliminary data. 

In addition to iron and steel, involuntary separation rates were 
generally higher for women than for men in such important durable- 
goods groups as automobiles, and both electrical machinery and non- 
electrical machinery. In two heavy-goods groups—transportation 
equipment and lumber—rates for women were lower than rates for 


men in more than half of the months. The circumstance that women 
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are not being separated from their jobs in some of the heavy industries 
at an even higher rate may be attributed in large measure to seniority 
















1946, 
rate rights which they acquired in the war period. In certain groups, also, 
their retention may be due to their employment in special classifica- 
ding tions designated as “women’s jobs.”’ 
ation 
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ani In the nondurable-goods component of manufacturing, involuntary 
; separation rates for women were consistently lower than for men in 
every month of the period except October 1946. The lay-off rates 

ore for women tended to be higher than those for men only in the chemi- 
le- cals, rubber products, petroleum, and miscellaneous industries groups. 
However, even in these groups, involuntary separation rates for 
on women were lower in November 1946 than in the previous year. 
for This trend toward reduction of lay-offs is characteristic of periods of 


en high employment. (See table 1.) 
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Current employment,’ although more than 1% million below th, 
war peak (see chart), is still about a million above the level of Octobe; 
1939. It is noteworthy that the current employment level is approx. 
imately the same as in October 1942, when around 3,400,000 womey 
were on factory pay rolls. Since mass hiring of women on productioy 
jobs did not begin until 1943, it is apparent that their gain of over , 
million jobs—almost 60 percent of it in durable-goods groups— 
occurred between prewar October 1939 and October 1942. This 
explains in part how women could accumulate enough seniority eyen 
in predominantly men-employing industrial groups to avoid lay-offs 
in greater numbers. 

Quit Rates + 


Quits, in the postwar as in the war period, comprised the bulk of 
women’s separations from factory jobs. Except for the 2 months 
immediately following VJ-—day, women’s quit rates accounted for 
from 70 to nearly 90 percent of their total separation rates. Their 
quit rates were less than 80 percent of their separation rates in the 
months prior to July 1946 and over 80 percent from July through 
November 1946. (See table 2.) 

Quit rates also dominated men’s separations, but the proportion of 
quits to total separations was lower for men than for women. Up 
to July 1946, men’s quit rates were never more than two-thirds of 
their total separations, but from July on, they represented closer to 
three-fourths. 

The postwar level of quit rates for women is high, indicating job- 
shifting as much as withdrawals from the labor force. This is borne 
out by the presence of still sizable numbers of women in such pre- 
dominantly male-employing industrial groups as iron and steel, 
nonelectrical machinery, automobiles, nonferrous metals, and stone, 
clay, and glass. 

Of the women on durable-goods pay rolls between November |, 
1945, and November 30, 1946, an average of 49 out of every 1,(00 
women quit their jobs each month. While this rate is more than 20 
percent higher than the average rate of 41 per 1,000 for men, it is 
less than the average quit rate of 57 per 1,000 for women in the 
nondurable-goods groups. 

Among the durable-goods groups, the highest quit rates for women, 
averaging 63 and 71 quits per 1,000, were found in the relatively low- 
paying, hazardous lumber and furniture groups. The highest quit 





3 For estimates of number of women production workers in manufacturing industries see series on W omen 
in Factories prepared in Employment Statistics Division. 

* Quit rates are based on termination of employment initiated by employees regardless of reasons such 4 
dissatisfaction with hours, wages, working conditions, labor policies, loca] housing, or transportation, 
obtaining another job. 
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rates Of men also occurred in these groups. The quit rate for men 
in lumber industries averaged 74 per 1,000. This is the only durable- 
goods group in which the quit rate was higher for men than for 


women, but relatively few women were on the pay rolls of this group. 
1 


TaBLE 2.—Monthly quit rates for women in manufacturing industries, November 1945-46 
















































































Rates per 100 women employees 
Industry Group 1945 1946 
Nov.) Dee. | Jan. | Feb. |Mar.| Apr. | May) June July | Aug.) Sept. | Oct. |Nov.? 
All manufacturing. --.--..---- 5.7} 4.9) 5.7) 5.1) 5.3) 5.3) 5.41) 5.0) 5.6) 65 6.5 | 5.7 4.7 
Durable goods_.-_-...-.---- §.1| 4.6) 5.4) 4.5) 4.8)48/46)45)4.7] 5.6 6.0) 5.1 4.2 
Nondurable goods-_-_-_----- 5.9} 5.1) 5.8] 5.2) 55) 6&4) 5.7) 5.2) 5.9) 69 6.7 | 5.9 4.9 
Iron and steel and their prod- 
me EE, Se PPS AS §.2) 4.7) 5.6] 5.0/5.2] 5.1/4.6) 42) 52] 5.6 5.8 | 4.8 4.5 
Electrical machinery - --- ------ 4.1/3.7) 5.0) 46! 50/50) 51/)49149/61) 64/58 5.1 
Machinery, except electrica!_._| 4.3 | 3.6) 4.2) 3.5| 3.9/| 3.9/3.4/3.5/3.5/ 46] 4.9/3.8 2.9 
Transportation equipment ex- 
cept automobiles ----------- §.5 | 5.0) 51/41) 40) 3.4) 3.5/3.7 | 3.3) 3.8 4.4 | 3.8 2.7 
icicle dee wo ne 4.5| 4.6) 5.0) 3.8/3.8) 4.0) 3.6) 3.7/3.3 | 4.3 4.5 | 4.3 3.1 
Nonferrous metals and their 
WNGMINE A. <64600865-2-54.<-. 4.5 | 3.6 | 5.0/4.2) 3.9/) 46|43/146) 5.0] 61 6.5 | 5.1 4.1 
Lumber and timber basic 
CO 7.9/9.4) 84/63) 50/61) 56/46) 54] 61 7.1155 5.1 
Furniture and finished lum- 
ber products --__--- idebyite>« 7.9 | 6.4) 7.9)} 6.5) 68) 64) 65)]65) 7.0] 84 8.6 | 7.2 5.6 
Stone, clay, and glass products_| 5.0 | 4.1} 4.9 | 4.0/4.7) 5.2) 5.2/4.9/4.9] 53 5.7 | 4.7 3.5 
Textile-mill products and 
other fiber manufactures____| 5.5 | 4.9| 5.9/| 5.2) 5.6/5.6) 59/ 54/59/61 5.8 | 5.4 4.5 
Apparel and other finished 
textile products__._....-_--. §.7| 4.5] 5.314.6) 5.2) 54] 56] 5.0) 62) 7.3 6.3 | 5.6 4.8 
Leather and leather products__| 5.7 | 5.4 | 5.6|5.3/ 5.6/5.8] 5.6/4.9|62/ 7.2) 68] 59 4.1 
Food and kindred products___| 8.2 | 7.8 | 7.4 | 7.9] 7.0] 62] 7.2] 67/67/85 9.6 | 8.7 By 
Tobaceo manufactures. ______- 6.1; 4.0) 68) 4.1) 60) 67) 66/63) 57) 69 5.8 | 5.4 4.7 
Paper and allied products. _-__- 7.2) 5.6/) 69/59} 63/60) 5.9/| 64/67] 8&2 9.6 | 7.1 5.2 
Chemicals and allied products_| 4.3 | 3.4 | 4.0 | 3.7 | 3.6/3.6 | 3.4] 3.7/3.8) 4.2) 4.5/3.4 2.5 
Products of petroleum and 
EL caivinekamncesdoee 4.8} 4.8) 4.9) 3.5 | 3.3) 3.0/3.7) 3.3 | 3.3 | 3.8 4.2) 3.1 2.7 
Rubber products_._.......---- 6.0) 4.4;60/) 5.0/)48) 50/)47) 48) 5.0) 55 6.0 | 5.5 4.0 
Miscellaneous industries- - - a 3.7) 3.6 | 4.5) 40/43) 43)43/40)4.115.0) 54/48 3.4 





! Based on BLS series of monthly labor turn-over rates for men and women in all manufacturing and 
major industrial groups; covering some 6,800 establishments employing arouud 4,200,000 production and 
salaried workers. 

? Preliminary data. 


The food group had the highest women’s quit rate of all soft-goods 
groups—77 quits per 1,000 women as compared with only 46 quits 
per 1,000 men. In the apparel group, which is predominantly 
staffed by women, the quit rate was 55 per 1,000 women, and the 
rate for men was only 31 quits per 1,000. The textile group, which 
ranks next as an employer of women, also had a women’s quit rate of 
55 per 1,000, not too different from the quit rate for men of 47 per 
1,000. 

The lowest quit rates for women in major manufacturing groups 
occurred in the high-wage petroleum and coal products group and in 
the chemical group. However, the rate of 37 quits per 1,000 women 
in each group was considerably greater than the corresponding rates 
of 12 and 22 quits per 1,000 men. 
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While the quit rates for women are high, there is evidence tha pel 
family responsibilities keep many women in their jobs.° Older womey | 
are reluctant to quit because of the trend toward more rigid hiring 
specifications in respect to age and experience to be faced when seeking 
new employment. Some women apparently stay on in the expecta. 
tion of eventual lay-off. Others continue working to give ex-(J 
husbands a longer period of time to adjust to civilian life than would § ° 
be possible if the veteran were the only breadwinner. Wives of oe] 
disabled veterans stick to the job to lighten the financial burdens of aln 
the home. There are also numerous other reasons why fewer women 
quit their jobs than had been anticipated, such as good pay, pleasant 
working conditions, satisfaction with the type of work, unwillingness 
to look for other jobs in less skilled classifications, and hesitation to saa 
return to domestic duties. = 


Hiring Rates 7 

Hiring rates for women (like separation rates) still exhibit the high 
levels characteristic of the war period.’ The hiring rate in November 
1946 of 67 per 1,000 women was not too different from the rate of 7! 
per 1,000 in November 1944, when war production was in full swing, 
or 73 per 1,000 in November 1945, during the reconversion period. 

It should not be inferred from the high level of their hiring rates 
alone, that large numbers of women are being absorbed into the post- 
war work force. On the contrary, not until the comparatively recent Ele 
period of June to November 1946, were the hiring rates for women Tra 
sufficient to more than offset their separation rates. Moreover, it is Aut 
apparent from statistics on the employment of women production 
workers after VJ-day, that an over-all employment gain of only about ue 
60,000 production workers occurred between September 1945 and 
November 1946. Men gained about 1,600,000 production jobs in 
this period, more than 22 percent compared with women’s gain of 2 
percent. 

The demand for women workers, as gauged by the industrial hiring Pox 
rate, averaged 70 for every 1,000 women on factory pay rolls between Pa 
November 1945 and November 30,1946. Seasonally low December was Pro 
the only month in which the rate fell below 62 per 1,000 women. Mi 
_ (See table 3.) 7 

In the durable-goods groups, in which less than one-fourth of the 
women in manufacturing were employed tliroughout most of the 





5 See U. 8. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 208: Women Workers in Ten War Production Areas and Their 
Postwar Employment Plans (pp. 19-22). Washington, 1946. 
* Hiring or accession rates are based on the total number of persons added to the pay roll during the 
month. Employees returning to work after vacations or furloughs from work not exceeding 10 days are 
excluded from the computation. tr 
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period following VJ-day, the hiring rates averaged around 68 per 1,000 
women and 73 per 1,000 men. In the nondurable-goods component 
in which women have always comprised a sizable portion of the work 
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hiring ee 

-eking force, the hiring rate averaged 70 per 1,000 women and 66 per 1,000 
) ‘ men. 

a The greatest demand for the services of women in the durable-goods 
aad d component appeared to be in the electrical machinery group. In 
8 of September 1945—1 month after VJ-day—over 179,000 women, or 


almost 6 percent of all women on industrial pay rolls, were employed 
in this group. In November 1946, when it was apparent from the 
declining ratio of women to total employees that women were being 
hired at a lower rate than men, women nevertheless showed an actual 
employment gain of over 44,000. About 7 percent of all women in 
manufacturing were employed in this group in November 1946. 
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Taste 3.—Monthly hiring rates for women in manufacturing industries, November 
1945-46! 




































































high Rates per 100 women employees 
m 
ber Industry group 1945 1946 
of 7] 
ving, Nov.|Dec.| Jan.| Feb.) Mar.| Apr.|May|June} July Aug.|Sept. Oct./Nov2 
dd. 
All manufacturing _........ --- 7.3} 4.9) 7.7) 64/65/62) 6.5) 7.0] 7.5/8.0) 83/76] 67 
rates Durable goods Dini cidirinsinlt 6.5) 5.1) 7.6/58/64)63/61/73)76/ 7.7) 84/77] 57 
Nond le g Ende ib 2 7.7) 4.9] 7.7) 6.5165) 62/)66)68)] 7.5) 81 8.3 | 7.6] 7.0 
0st- = = 
Iron and steel and their products} 5.8 | 4.0 | 7.4 | 5.6 | 6.2/6.4 | 60/64] 7.6) 7.3 7.3) 7.0] 5.4 
cent Electrical machinery- ----__---- 7.5 | 6.9 |10.5| 87/80) 7.0}63/80/)85/)89)] 98/90] 7.6 
Machinery, except electrical____| 4.3 | 3.2) 4.8/83/41/5.1/45/58/55/55] 62/59] 4.6 
men Transportation equipment, ex- 
a a cept automobiles. -----.....-- §.41,491,431)3.8 | 44)5.2),47)51)54159) 67/64] 44 
it 1s AN iti nocnnn-speses 12.1} 7.8 10.3 | 69) 89] 7.0) 7.4] 7.5) 7.5|87] 89/86) 44 
. Nonferrous metals and their 
tion de ctlnencchane 7.1142/)85| 7.6/7.3) 7.1/63]7.5/7.917.3] 94/7.7] 56 
Lumber and timber basic prod- 
out a a res 4.7) 3.4/,2.91,3.0)3.2)}63)63/)69/82),7.8] 87/59] 3.2 
Furniture and finished lumber 
and EPR 9.6|5.3/7.8/61/84/64/ 9.1 1101/89/94] 113/94] 7.7 
. Stone, clay, and glass products.._| 5.4 | 4.4 | 7.9/6.0) 56/56/51] 7.9] 85) 7.0 7.4};66) 4.2 
5 1m 
° Textile-mill products and other 
of 2 fiber manufactures - -.-...---- 7.0} 50/80/65) 65/)60/63)66/)64/68)] 7.1)/;68) 5&8 
2 and other finished tex- 
SS 7.313.8180/)61)65)63) 7.0) 70/64) 7.5|] 7.5} 7.4] 64 
. Leather and leather products_..| 7.0 | 5.6 | 8.0 | 6.7/|6.8/65/7.0)66/65/60] 69/60] 52 
ring NN ea 12.6 | 7.7} 83) 9.0) 7.3) 7.2) 7.0] 7.1 |13.2 [14.2 | 140 |1L3] 14.3 
* Tobacco manufactures - --_----- 6.1} 42/)82)63/83) 7.1),69/82/100/)82/] 85/84) 62 
een Paper and allied ucts..__.. 68/411 7.6/61/67/66/7.1/92/81/81] 90/82) 60 
Chemicals and products__| 4.2/3.0) 4.4/3.5/3.8/,3.9/3.7/56)55/44/) 49/46) 3.7 
was Products of petroleum and coal_| 1.9 | 1.6/2.7/2.3/)3.7'13.3/,29/)3.4/,3.1/,38) 52/44] 3.4 
Rubber peotnets Bebhodeciambhsad 7.2)5.2/) 86] 7.11}61/,59)/55)62) 64) 7.1 8.2] 7.1 5.5 
en. Miscellaneous industries _ - -._-.- 6.0) 3.9} 66/63) 66) 57)65) 64) 66) 61 6.9169] 590 
! Based on BLS series of monthly labor turn-over rates for men and women in all manufacturing and 
the major industrial groups; covering some 6,800 establishments employing around 4,200,000 production and 
the ’ Preliminary data. ; 
“heir Although comments are not available as to the jobs for which 
the women were selected in the electrical machinery industry, job referrals 
sare of the United States Employment Service and forecasts of the indus- 


try’s needs in the next few months indicate that women were being 
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considered for or placed in unskilled and semiskilled classifications 
Many areas reported difficulty in recruiting women trainees in elec. wo! 
trical industries.’ ma 


That a considerable demand for women’s services existed in othe; si0 
heavy-goods groups is evident from the excess of hiring rates oye; low 
total separation rates in all groups, except transportation equipment. 1,0 
in at least 4 months of the period June—November 1946. The in. We 


crease in employment of women in heavy-goods groups since the al 


reconversion low in February 1946 was around 185,000, with about 
100,000 jobs in groups other than electrical machinery. ext 
Among the nondurable-goods groups, where three-fourths of th» 
women in manufacturing industries were employed in November 194 Au 
(see chart), the textile and apparel groups accounted for almost 44 im 
percent. For women on textile products pay rolls the hiring rate aver- En 
aged 65 per 1,000 in the period November 1, 1945, through November tio 
30, 1946; but for men it averaged somewhat higher, around 73 per fro 


1,000 men. In apparel, the hiring rate of 67 per 1,000 women was 
considerably higher than that for men—53 per 1,000. However, in 
both these groups the margin between the hiring and separation rates fro 


tended to be greater for men than for women, reflecting in some 
measure, the influence of veteran training programs. sel 

The textile and apparel groups combined reported record employ- we 
ment levels in November 1946, reflecting the addition of about 185,000 


women workers after VJ-day. While reports from the United States se] 
Employment Service confirm a sustained demand for women workers 
in these industrial groups, they indicate a specific need for semiskilled 
and unskilled workers, with a considerably smaller demand for skilled 
workers. The difficulty in meeting this demand may be attributed in 
part to the relatively low weekly earnings for both men and women in ac 
these industries—$38 in the textile and $36 in the apparel groups in pe 


November 1946. th 

Although the hiring rate of women in’ the food industries was gen- ne 
erally higher than that of men (averaging 102 per 1,000 women and we 
85 per 1,000 men), women’s separation. rate of 109 per 1,000 as com- en 
pared with only 78 per 1,000 for men kept the level of employment of sa 
women in the industry from rising. In part, hiring of both men and se 
women was retarded by livestock shortages in slaughtering and meat- al 
packing plants, which were not alleviated until November 1946. pl 
Traditionally, about 1 out of every 10 women on factory pay rolls is nl 


employed in the food group. Weekly earnings in November 1946 for m 
all production workers in the industry averaged almost $45. 





? Labor Market Information Area Series, September 1946 Current supplements, United States Employ 
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tions, The leather and leather products group, another large employer of 
1 elec. women, normally accounting for about 5 percent of all women in 
manufacturing, hired during the period at a rate averaging 65 acces- 
Other sions for every 1,000 women on the pay rolls. Men were hired at a 
} Over lower rate—55 per 1,000 men—but their separation rate (45 per 
ment, 1,000 men) was also lower than that for women (64 per 1,000 women). 
ie in. Weekly earnings for both men ard women in this group, as in textiles 
e the and apparel, were relatively low, averaging $37 in November 1946. 
about The hiring rates of women in the tobacco and rubber industries 
exceeded their total separation rates in each month of the period June 
f the to November 1946. They were also higher in every month except 
1946 August in the miscellaneous industries group, which includes such 
st 44 important postwar industries as pianos and toy manufacturing. 
aver- Employment gains in these groups added about 35,000 women produc- 
mber tion workers to the industries’ pay rolls, an increase of about 14 percent 
3 per from September 1945 to November 1946. 

was It becomes quite evident that while the over-all hiring rate of women 
Tr, in in manufacturing as-a whole was not too different from that of men 
rates from November 1, 1945, to November 30, 1946—the rates being 70 
some per 1,000 women and 71 per 1,000 men—much of the hiring of women 
served only to replace quits. Apparently industry prefers to hire 
rloy- women to replace women who quit. From June through November 
000 1946, the monthly hiring rates for women were sufficiently above their 
ates separation rates to indicate a rising employment trend. 

: . Magnitude of Turn-Over Problem 
illed Just how much personnel activity takes place cannot be fully 
din gauged by changes in employment nor by a review of separation and 
nin accession rates. The magnitude of the labor turn-over problem in the 
s in period since the end of World War II is best judged by an analysis of 
the number of personnel actions which combined to bring about the 
ren- net decline of about 600,000 in the employment of women. Actually, 
and women quit about 2% million jobs after VJ-day. In addition, 
om- employers laid off slightly more than 1 million women during the 
t of same period. The hiring of 2% million women partially offset these 
and separations. In total, therefore, almost 6 million personnel actions 
»at- are reflected in the net reduction in employment of 600,000 women 
46. production workers after VJ-day. It must be remembered that 
S$ 1s numerous personnel actions are involved in maintaining stable employ- 
ment even in normal times. 











































Full Employment Patterns, 1950: Part 2' 
Full Employment Levels of Demand 


THe primary objective of this study is to obtain a statistical picture 
of output and employment in the different industries under full em- 
ployment conditions. From the preceding analysis,’ it is clear that 
something new, something not contained in the framework of prewar 
behaviour and institutions, must be introduced. Within the structure 
of the present assumptions, there is only one general method by which 
this can be done—an increase in the level of final demand. 

By departing from the basic assumptions, further methods micht, 
of course, be found. Analysis of the effects of lowered working hours. 
or of greatly increased governmei:t expenditures, or of incentives 
toward later schooling and earlier retirement, might yield balanced 
economic models embodying little unemployment. Exploration of 
these other possibilities is, however, outside the scope of the present 
analysis. 

One might begin by considering all the general policies or social 
actions which could have the effect of raising final demand. It is 
within the relative merits of such policies that most arguments about 
full employment center. Alternatively, one may simply assume that 
these policies or actions, whatever they are, have been carried into 
effect, without specifying the policies themselves, and that demand 
has been raised to the necessary levels. The latter alternative has 
been chosen. 

There is, of course, no unique way of increasing the level of de- 
mand to provide full employment. We might assume that one com- 
ponent only, say consumer demand, had been increased the necessary 
amount, with all other components held at previously estimated levels. 
On the other hand, each component might be increased by the same 
proportionate amount. It was felt that the most useful results would 
be obtained by investigating the effects of the two contrasting extreme 
methods of raising demand, since this would also permit judgment 
regarding intermediate possibilities. 

Two different models of a full employment economy have been ob- 
tained. One is the result of holding investment demand and govern- 
ment demand at previously estimated levels, but augmenting the esti- 
mated level of consumer demand by the amount necessary to yield 





1 Part I of this summary of a forthcoming bulletin, entitled “Full Employment Patterns: The Structure 
of the American Economy under Full Employment Conditions,” was published in the February 1947 issu’ 
of the Monthly Labor Review. 

2 See February 1947 Monthly Labor Review, pp. 163-190. 
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full employment. This model is called the consumption model. The 
second model of a full employment economy is obtained by holding 
consumer demand and government demand at previously estimated 
levels, but augmenting the estimated level of investment demand by 
the amount necessary to yield full employment. This is called the 
investment model. . 

Neither of these models is in fact likely to be realized. If full 
employment is achieved in 1950, it is likely to be as a result of in- 
creases in all forms of demand. The two models thus provide ex- 
tremes; a real full employment situation is likely to occupy an inter- 


mediate position. 
INCREASED CONSUMER|_DEMAND 


If we refer back to table 11,° we note that the 1950 consumer de- 
mand of 89.8 billion dollars generated 23.4 million jobs. Each 4 
billion dollars’ worth of consumer demand resulted in about 1 million 
jobs. To create 4.7 million additional jobs solely by an increase in 
consumer demand, it would consequently be necessary to raise this 
demand by about 19 billion dollars or 20 percent. This calculation, 
although only approximate, nevertheless provides an indication of 
the magnitudes involved. 

A 20-percent increase in the level of consumer demand for a fixed 
level of national income is a very sharp increase indeed. It is in excess 
of the increase in expenditure occasioned by the shift in expenditure 
patterns between 1901 and 1917-19 and again between 1917-19 and 
1935-36 (chart 3).4 There are only three general methods by which 
an increase of this magnitude might conceivably occur. The first is 
an upward shift in the volume of consumer expenditure relative to 
income, the second a shift toward more equality in the distribution of 
income, and the third an increase in government transfer payments 
without an equivalent increase in taxes. The last, involving budget 
deficits, is clearly a matter of public policy and will not be considered 
here. The effects of a redistribution of income on the aggregate level 
of consumer expenditure have been considered and appear to be neither 
as pronounced nor as simple as is sometimes assumed. 

(XV) For present purposes we have assumed an increase in the 
level of expenditure relative to income. The magnitude of the increase 
involved is perhaps best indicated by the fact that for urban families 
the “break even” point (the point at which income and expenditures are 
equal) would have to rise from about the $1,250 prevailing in 1941 
to more than $3,500. In periods of rapid and drastic change, increases 





* See February 1947 Monthly Labor Review for tables 1 to 11. 
. Idem, Pp. 180. 
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of this magnitude are possible. Thus, real consumer expenditure 
increased almost 20 percent from the second quarter of 1945 to the first 
quarter of 1946, even though real disposable income remained substan. 
tially unchanged. As a matter of fact, consumer expenditure in the 
first quarter of 1946 was already 7 percent higher than it would have 
been had the 1941 income-expenditure pattern held. As consumer 
durables become abundant it is likely that expenditure will continue 
to rise relative to income. 

The changes in consumer expenditure wrought by the war are clearly 
abnormal, however, and provide an uncertain guide to 1950. A per- 
manent increase in the level of demand must be made of more lasting 
stuff than a temporary shortage of consumer goods. In the absence 
of any clear knowledge of how a permanent upward shift might occur, 
it is impossible to prepare even roughly accurate estimates of how 
the necessary increases in consumer expenditure might be distributed 
among the different industries. If the upward shift is caused by the 
introduction of a limited number of basic new products, the bulk of 
the increase might be absorbed by them, with expenditure for other 
products remaining at levels implied by the 1941 pattern of expendi- 
ture. At the other extreme, it is conceivable that demand for the 
products of each industry might increase by the same percentage 
amount. Neither of these is a very likely hypothesis. (XVI) 7/. 
actual procedure used assumed that the over-all increase of 20 percent 
in expenditures would be distributed among the products of the dijfer- 
ent industries in the same fashion as if the 20-percent inerease had 
been caused by an increase in income. This assumption results in less 
than average increases for products like food and more than average 
increases for products like motor vehicles. 

Table 12 shows full employment levels of consumer demand for thie 
products of each industry derived on this basis. The over-all increase 
in real demand over 1939 is almost 80 percent. It exceeds the recor 
_ volume of consumer demand in the first quarter of 1946 by almost 
20 percent. All industries share in this increase, although not to the 
same extent. Consumer demand for agricultural products increase: 
by a third, demand for motor vehicles almost triples. Demand for 
the products of all industries producing durable goods increases over 
1939 by 123 percent, for those producing nondurables by 72 percent. 
for those producing services by 79 percent. 

This increase in demand implies a level of living far higher than has 
ever been achieved before. It does not mean satiety, however. ‘The 
fact that 714 million consumer units would still receive incomes of |ess 
than $1,500 (table 3) is testimony to the magnitude of unfilled needs 
that would exist even at this level of demand. 
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‘iture TABLE 12.—Consumer demand, by industry, 1939 and estimated 19501 


























fir 
st 1950, estimated if— 
Stan- , 
1 the 1939, 1941 ex- 
actual pendi- Full employment is to be 
have ture achieved solely by an increase 
habits in consumption 
imer prevail 
Inue Industry 
Percent increase 
over— 
arly 
. Millions of 1939 dollars Expen- 
per- ditures 
i 1939 implied 
ting by 1941 
: ttern 
ence - 
cur, Total consumer demand..--..-.................-..... $60,279 | $89,834 | $108, 106 79 20 
how Agriculture and fishing ____._-__....._._____- ae 3,103 | 3,799] 4,196 35 10 
Food processing (including tobacco and alcohol) --_-_- 10, 491 14, 888 16, 917 61 14 
ited oho kn a cpktuknbonste suchas 1 2 2 100 0 
I iiiies 60rd Unita dninndinnpengeccess inne 11 28 46 318 64 
the Agricultural machinery.......--.---.--.....--.---.-- 12 21 25 108 19 
on can dorsensnndusaeséacacinqoass 10 18 19 90 6 
c of Motor vehicles. ............-..- TE NTR OTM 1, 237 2, 536 3, 479 18] 37 
io Transporation equipment, not elsewhere classified --- 31 65 94 203 45 
oT 
. Industrial and heating equipment, not elsewhere 
idi- classified... .....- CAR ce SSE OT 192 248 261 36 5 
Merchandising and service machines. __.........__-- 81 113 124 53 10 
the Electrical equipment, not elsewhere classified___.___- 547 829 971 78 17 
Iron and steel, not elsewhere classified. ......._..._.- 50 89 109 118 22 
age Nonferrous metals and their products-__..........__-- 35 49 66 89 35 
: Nonmetallic minerals and their products. ._-_......-- 126 214 305 142 43 
"he Petroleum production and refining. --_-_- Se ES 1, 918 3, 000 4, 366 128 46 
Coal mining and manufactured solid fuel. ........_.- 599 782 957 60 22 
Manufactured gas and electric power--__.__.._-- Pe Ft 1, 043 1, 742 2, 210 112 27 
SS, SS ee a a a 547 814 1, 160 112 43 
a 8. le is colin nebosaneenee 985 1, 466 1, 671 70 14 
Furniture and other manufactures of wood --.-._-.-._-- 586 831 994 70 20 
Wood pulp and ened et A “RS 9 ee ete TTS 128 182 250 95 37 
Se 609 907 1, 164 91 28 
i eA E RI ea TC a ER. 810 957 1,110 37 16 
Apparel and other finished textile products......__.- 3, 384 4, 896 6, 328 87 29 
Leather and leather products-_-..--............----.- 854 1, 143 1, 437 68 26 
Le, oa ntininneinecberes 223 312 407 83 30 
BS EEE ER 697 1, 203 1, 591 128 32 
Miscellaneous transportation .-.-_................----- 1, 130 1, 543 2, 464 118 60 
Steam railroad transportation. _._............-...-.- 68S 1, 405 2, 149 212 53 
as coc asnoracdapdnnedibicccocedtinece 11, 291 17, 294 20, 431 81 18 
Business ape peresnel a 14, 707 21, 476 24, 159 64 12 
Eating and drinking places.......................-.. 4, 152 6, 982 8, 644 108 24 




















| Expenditures are measured at producers’ prices plus transportation costs. Trade margins, which are 
thus excluded, are entered as a purchase from trade. 


INCREASED INVESTMENT DEMAND 


Before estimating the levels of output required in each industry, we 
turn to an estimate of the increase in investment demand required to 
eliminate the employment gap. Proceeding as before, we note that 
the final demand for construction, producers’ durable equipment, and 
exports as shown in table 11 was 31.2 billion dollars and generated 9.2 
million jobs. Each 3.4 billion dollars’ worth of demand created 1wnil- 
lion jobs. To create 4.7 million additional jobs would thus require 15 
billion dollars of additional demand. The level of demand for capital 
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goods must consequent)y be increased to nearly 50 billion dollars, o; 
about two and one-half times the 1939 level. If the investment mode] 
of full employment actually occurred, a larger proportion of the out. 
put of the private economy would be devoted to capital requirements 
than at any time since the Civil War. It is difficult to see how such q 
rate of capital accumulation could be maintained over any protracted 
period of time. 
To estimate the composition of this new investment demand the fo]. 
lowing assumptions have been made. (XVII) First, total construc. 
tion activity has been increased by two-thirds, from the 16 billion 
dollars estimated previously to 25 billion dollars. Second, the de- 
mand for producers’ durable equipment has been stepped up from the 
9.5 billion dollars estimated previously to 14.7 billion dollars, an in- 
crease of well over half. Third, the volume of exports has been in- 
creased from 6.6 billion to 7.2 billion dollars, an increase of about 
one-fifth. The volume of exports of agricultural products and proc- 
essed foods shown in table 10 has been retained; the exports of th. 
other industries have been increased proportionately. Finally, the 
inventory change has been held constant. A summary of these changes 
is given in table 13, and the distribution of all types of final demand by 
industry for both models in table 14. 
With respect to construction, more than 4 billion dollars of the 
original demand was by government, and since this is being held con- 
stant, the increase given implies that private demand is doubled. 
Since the volume of imports remains unchanged, the increase in ex- 
ports implies that the export surplus has increased to approximately 
4 billion dollars. A surplus of this size could probably be achiev ed 
only by Federal action, and even in such a case could not easily be main- 
tained indefinitely. At best, the investment model provides a pic- 
ture of an economy at the peak of a capital goods boom. 


TaBLe 13.—IJnvestment demand, 1939 and estimated for 1950 


























1950, estimated— 
1939, actual} Under pre- 
vious If full employment is to be realized 
assump- | solely by an increase in investment 
Item tions 
Percent increase over— 
Millions of 1939 dollars i 
1939 ere 
Total investment demand_-_-.._-.......---- 18, 676 22, 422 49, 431 
Producers’ ~ ee equipment__........--- 4, 613 9, 458 14, 720 
CO DD EE EI EEE Sat 10, 089 14, 889 25, 291 
Merchandise Se Sr yeeres eat tee 3, 205 6, 595 7, 940 
Inventory change... .......-.....-..- 769 1, 480 1, 480 
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TasLe 14.—Final demand, 1939 and estimated for 1950 






















































8S, or 
'odel 1950, estimated 
ued 1939 
Inte ’ Con- Percent change 
ents actual | sump- met over 1939 
ch a Industry pion | model 
cted =. — est 
men 
Millions of 1939 dollars a model 
fol- 
ue. Tote) final Gemand_................----------.--.-- 81,200 | 146,376 | 145, 851 80 80 
7 } ) SS 
On Agriculture and fishing. ........-....-.--.....-.-..-- 3,839| 5,841 5, 200 52 25 
de- il IE TS ee 10,777 | 17,860] 15,496 66 44 
¢ Rent tebdtrenindcumaietsinstasovecte 180 349 430 94 139 
the Iron and steel foundry products. .................... 9 19 22 111 144 
on Pe RESTATE POR 381 314 383 —18 1 
, Agricultural machinery.........-...-...-.-.----.-.-. 384 782 1, 160 104 202 
M- Engines and turbines...................-.-2..2.-..- 58 107 145 84 150 
° ae Wn enn tddigninahsigpceddaig<aunesso- 2, 238 5, 499 5, 573 146 149 
n- panel. aan icidhed: 5 onc dbens li naesuthndneie< 259 1, 772 2, 022 584 681 
out Tronepottation ‘equipment, ‘not elsewhere classified - 206 442 605 115 194 
. Industrial and heating equipment, not elsewhere 
r0C- Ga canweckhansdtdpeece sad cerscensa- 1,244] 2,375| 3,433 91 176 
the ER ae 361 724 1, 058 101 193 
C Merchandising and service machines-.----_-._....._-- 276 §21 707 89 156 
the Electrical equipment, not elsewhere classified____-_-_- 1, 132 2, 225 2, 637 97 133 
€ Iron and steel, not elsewhere classified..........___- 305 595 773 95 153 
; Nonferrous metals and their RE ee 528 916 975 73 85 
ges Nonmetallic minerals and their SB papbsinneney 230 513 522 123 127 
L - Petroleum production and refining. --_...........-_-- 2, 420 5, 579 5, 060 131 109 
'V Coal mining and manufactured solid fuel_______-__-- 674 1, 104 1, 049 64 56 
Manufactured gas and electric power_.--......-..--- 1, 159 2, 426 2, 141 109 85 
h oS EP pe eee 553 1, 219 9R9 120 79 
the Ce 1,228} 2320| 2,242 89 83 
Lumber and timber products.-_-.................-..-- 50 100 129 100 159 
on- Furniture and other mnaumetunts of wood.........- 811 1, 491 1, 596 84 97 
Wood pulp and paper ~ San or. Oe 196 356 396 82 102 
ed. Printing and publishing ............................ 731| 1,201| 1,124 77 54 
_— ~ TE ia SOA 959 1, 438 1,411 50 47 
ex- Apparel and other finished textile products____.__..- 3, 450 6, 670 5, 598 93 62 
ely Leather and leather products...............--.------ 12} 1,565] 1,398 72 53 
- tn dabadennée 322 592 618 84 92 
red All other manufacturing ............................. 928 1,996 125 115 
. ee in ca cc ndichsdhmenceecese 10, 089 14, 889 25, 291 48 151 
In- Miscellaneous transportation ................-.-...-- 1, 231 758 2, 392 124 GH 
. Steam railroad transportation. -................------ 789 2, 442 2, 024 210 157 
he kak cenedmenivanseqtetccesacceee 12,411 22, 840 20, 790 84 68 
Business and personal services..............-..---.-- 14, 728 24, 796 20, 674 68 40 
iti dct ninindenmmaenson 1,000 561 557 —44 —44 
Eating and drinking places.....-.................... 4, 152 8, 999 7, 240 117 74 




















The extremes of demand in each model represent fundamental 
changes in the structure of the economic system. - Some type of change 
must occur, however, if full employment is to be achieved. The con- 
sumption model is a structural change at least part of which may 
occur spontaneously and maintain itself indefinitely. The investment 
model seems to offer little such possibility. The questions of public 
policy posed by these results must eventually be answered, even though 
the current high levels of production and employment may permit us 
to postpone a decision. 
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Full Employment Levels of Output 


The high levels of final demand in both models mean increased 
demand for raw materials and semifabricated goods. The levels of 
output required in each industry by each of the two models are showy 
in table 15. The over-all increase in physical output is the same for 
both models, 82 percent over 1939. .The impact of each on the separate 
industries is quite different, however. Thus, under the consumption 
model an increase in output of two-thirds is required of agriculture; 
under the investment model, one-half. On the other hand, the con- 
sumption model requires a twofold increase in the output of machine 
tools; the investment model a threefold increase. In general, indus- 
tries producing nondurable goods and services are most affected under 
the consumption model, those producing durable goods, particularly 


Taste 15.—Output by industry, 1939 and estimated for 1950 























1950, estimated 
1939 Con- Percent increase 
actual sump- | imvest- over 1939 
Industry P ment 
tion model 
model Con- 
nvest- 
4 q ment 
Millions of 1939 dollars model | ™0del 
I I cciicdcicthakddendcoadhbheeecad 10, 121 16, 937 14, 915 67 
ER ETE TELE LEGS oS | 13, 258 22, 685 19, 263 71 
I i ne mieeind 2, 593 4, 824 5, 927 86 
Iron and steel foundry RSS’ eens F 492 962 1, 103 96 
SER TUR PR ee eee 437 441 476 1 
ETI ALE Cee te ee 439 893 1, 276 103 
EE Se eee oe 134 233 286 74 
a RPT AES. SE AE a ES 2, 581 6, 157 6, 255 139 
a i a 269 2, 030 2, 269 655 
Transportation equipment, not elsewhere classified _- 266 566 722 113 
Industrial and rane equipment, not elsewhere 
Cea TLS FR es ght OE ARE SECTS 2, 216 4, 064 5, 358 83 
TE A RE SS EE LEAD 439 890 1, 241 103 
Merchandising and service machines__..._........-- 330 621 806 88 
Electrical equipment, not elsewhere classified _____.-_- 1, 829 3, 499 4, 146 91 
Iron and steel, not elsewhere classified_............_- 2, 283 4, 066 4, 952 78 
Nonferrous metals and their products_._..........--- 1, 568 3, 124 3, 473 99 
Nonmetallic minerals and their products. -_-__.....--- 2, 065 3, 522 4, 748 71 
Petroleum production and refining. __.............-- 4, 852 10, 067 9, 593 107 
Coal mining and manufactured solid fuel______.____- 1, 730 3, 015 3, 055 74 
Manufactured gas and electric power__..........---- 2, 864 5, 539 5, 233 93 
SET ER ORT. ER SRO Geen e SSRI: 1, 516 2, 713 2, 484 79 
ESRI 6 ESE ne nee 3, 401 6,411 6, 635 89 
Lumber and timber products_......................- 1, 238 2, 022 2, 791 63 
Furniture and other pees manufactures__.........- 1, 187 2, 154 2, 281 81 
Wood pulp and pee HE 6s £4 a ee 1, 707 3, 036 2, 914 78 
pS a aS aS 2, 265 3, 962 3, 468 75 
Co TRE SALE eee 3, 159 5, 743 5, 199 82 
Apparel and other finished textile products____------ 3, 453 6, 742 5, 645 95 
Leather and leather products_-_.................-- a 986 1, 667 1, 436 69 
i  ethineent bi 892 1, 725 1, 744 93 
ee ee ata akeineten 1, 664 3, 432 3, 217 106 
LS aa a a aS 10, 089 14, 889 2h, 291 48 
Miscellaneous transportation.....................-.- 3, 167 6, 448 6, 001 104 
Steam railroad transportation... .................... 4, 310 8, 739 8, 563 103 
p RR EE ee SS ee eee me 16, 571 30, 088 28, 189 82 | 
Business and personal services......................- 18, 525 32, 240 27, 424 74 | 
Eating and drinking places__.....................--.- 4,152 8, 999 7, 24¢ 117 
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metal goods, under the investment model. Industries supplying the 
basic goods and services required for high levels of production are 
affected in the same fashion in either case. The volume of railroad 
transportation, of electric power, of pulp and paper, of petroleum, 
and of coal is much the same under both models. 

The magnitude of the levels of output required in 1950 for full 
employment is further indicated by estimates presented in table 16. 
An attempt has been made there to estimate the required output in 
physical units for a series of commodities under both models and to 
compare this output with the peak output previously attained. The 
estimates are necessarily rough since questions of “product mix” and 
“upgrading” are involved in proceeding from an index of output to 
physical units. ; 

The qualitative conclusions that can be drawn from the estimates 
are probably unaffected, however, by the approximate nature of the 
results. We must exceed our previous peak of production for all but 
one commodity in the table, for both models. ‘This is true not only 
for predominantly consumer commodities whose output was restricted 
during the war—shoes, tires, motor vehicles, and paperboard—but also 
for those commodities commonly regarded as the sinews of war. We 
must exceed the wartime peaks for coal, petroleum, kilowatt hours, 
and for steel, as well. 


Taste 16.—Physical output of selected commodities, 1939, estimated for 1950, and 
year of peak production’ 








1950 esti- 
mated y ; 
1909 | Peak re 
me - . | peak out- 
Commodity = Con- | In- pan put, 1919 
pul | sump-| vest- | ? to 1945 
tion | ment 
model | model 

» es 2. SEAN as cee thousands._| 218 445 635 359 1941 
TER ee FORE O OS pee millions_.| 3.6 8.5 8.7 5.4 1929 
en acs acacecmeetcaue billions of barrels__| 1.3 2.6 2.5 1.7 1945 
a aa a millions of short tons..| 52.5 | 97.7 | 120.1 | 89.2 1944 
<- (2  e? millions of barrels..}| 125 186 310 185 1942 
Revenue freight ton-miles__.______..___-.._-- billions of miles..| 335 602 627 741 1944 
Bituminous coal and lignite ____- iia millions of short tons..| 395 688 697 620 1944 
I a billions..| 130 252 238 231 1944 
Paper and paperboard..............._.- millions of short tons..| 13.5 | 24.0} 23.1] 17.1 1941 
Leather__............ ~~ Sree millions of hides and skins..| 116 196 | 169 139 1941 
Te Sannserceveneose millions of pairs..| 424 714 498 1941 
ik 6k 2. ctebin abidchod millions of tires..| 57.6 | 111.4 | 112.6] 68.7 1929 
a nll a a IE __...billions of brieks..| 4.8 11.9] 10.6 1925 
A ee billions of board feet..| 28.6 | 46.7 | 64.4] 41.0 | 1923and 1925 




















' No one of these estimates is intended to be precise. The development of new products or of new patterns 
of req could alter consumer and business demand in ways that cannot be foreseen. ‘To some 
extent, consumers in 1950 might — a smaller number of items of higher quality rather than a larger 
guantity with pewer ques. he table should be interpreted as showing that, independent of these 

evelopments, demand for many basic commodities and services is likely to be equal to or in excess of pre- 
vious production peaks. 
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The necessary levels of output for most commodities raise serioys 
questions as to capacity. A necessary production of 97 million tons 
of ingot steel is not only higher than past peak output; it is aboye 
past peak capacity. The volume of automobile and truck registrations 
implied by the present results may require far more in the way of 
highways and urban parking areas than is likely to be available. 
Although there is probably sufficient capacity to process the 64 billion 
board feet of lumber required in the investment model, sustained 
cuttings at this rate would probably deplete our forests very rapidly, 
A similar problem occurs in the case of petroleum. It seems probable 
that if full employment is to be achieved in 1950 with the present 
assumptions, a very substantial volume of capital formation may be 
required in the coming years simply to provide the necessary capacity. 


Employment, by Industry 


Table 17 shows the level of employment to be expected in the various 
industries for each of the two models and compares it with conditions 


prevailing in 1939, 1941, 1944, and 1945. For both models the level , 
of manufacturing employment is in the neighborhood of 15 million, : 
approximately the 1945 level. For the different segments of manv- : 
facturing, however, the differences between the two models, or P 
between either model and 1945, are marked. Despite the high level : 
of manufacturing employment in 1941, it must be exceeded by almost . 
2 million in 1950. Only for industries like chemicals and electrical # ™ 
machinery, a considerable part of whose output consisted of war goods , 
even in 1941, are the required levels of employment lower. ¢ 
Outside of manufacturing, perhaps the most pronounced increase in wont 
employment occurs in trade. In contrast to the approximately 7 , 
million employees required during the war, more than 10 million would : 
be needed for the consumption model and 9.5 million for the invest- = 
ment model, despite an assumed increase of 19 percent in retail sales on 
per employee over 1939 (table 1). a 
Employment in trade, finance, services, and miscellaneous togetlier is * 

6 million above the 1939 level for the consumption model and 4 million 

for the investment model. These industries account for 43 percent of 
private nonagricultural employment in the consumption mode! and I 
for 38 percent in the investment model. These figures compare with tha 
33 percent in 1944, 41 percent in 1939, and 37 percent in 1929. The pe 
. 


importance of these noncommodity industries as a source of employ- 
ment may consequently be much the same under full employment 
conditions as it was in prewar years. 
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Taste 17.—Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 1950 estimated, 1945, 1944, 
1941, and 1939 
[Thousands of persons} 
1950, estimated 
Industry Con Invest- 1945 1944 1941 1939 
ment 
Gacdel model 
tal, employees in nonagricultural es- 
Pg ia een ope aime 44,100| 44,100} 38,140| 39,690] 35,670] 30, 350 
Meastet - < océcccnceccossccccenecess 14, 840 15, 220 15, 060 17, 110 12, 970 10, 080 
Selaried WOFKG®S.......202--22--222-02---- 2, 520 2. 560 2, 810 2, 980 2, 150 1, 890 
Weed Ce catia cedenecensdhtuiteccsce 12, 320 12, 660 12, 250 14, 130 10, 820 8, 190 
os and steel and bee products. _-__. 1, 420 1, 740 1, 520 1, 730 1, 430 990 
Electrical machinery...............-.-. 360 430 620 760 450 260 
Machinery, except "electrical cad RS ee 730 980 1, 080 1, 250 870 530 
Transportation equipment, other 
than automobiles. -................- 280 320 1, 450 2, 390 600 160 
EE a Pe eee 820 840 590 730 570 400 
Nonferrous metals and their products. 390 420 380 440 340 230 
Lumber and timber basic products -- 570 790 510 520 540 420 
—- and finished lumber 
RE EE AG. 500 540 330 350 390 330 
Mav, - email 400 540 320 330 370 290 
Textlesmill pra ot a = pce fiber 
it Sad 2 PLS ee 1,730 1, 540 1, 080 1, 130 1, 280 1,140 
anal eo other finished textile 
Di diinbatitae animes dninsescon 1, 280 1,070 920 930 910 790 
Lather and leather products ___-....-- 480 410 320 320 380 350 
Jththinmebbapeteadscccces 1, 240 1,070 1,070 1, 090 940 860 
Tobacco manufactures-_-...........-.- 110 100 80 90 90 
ae aeiioe “ae _ oe 370 340 320 320 310 260 
Tint Zz, an 2 
poe J i pbtbdntibnandesbbdedsocoaes 460 400 330 330 340 330 
Chemicals and allied products __-.-...- 370 390 610 660 420 290 
Products of leum and coal__...-- 160 160 140 130 120 110 
Rubber products... .....-............ 200 210 200 200 160 120 
Miscellaneous industries_-_............ 430 390 390 320 240 
Jig Peneb eddodatdsteoduddésscedcoce 1, 100 1,150 780 840 950 840 
pT EE I eee ee 180 Ye rary 110 130 100 
pS eee 460 |) SPR Ee 390 440 390 
PN ES a ane 90 3 ae 70 90 90 
Satie sedewck scdstcncvs cates 100 Se 80 90 80 
EE re dneibiectiny 270 aT 190 200 190 
Transportation and public utilities__....- 4, 120 3, 890 3, 820 3, 760 3, 250 2, 910 
tipidiecetahtnbbbednandccs 1, 640 AGP thbe dito ccs 1, 660 1, 320 1, 150 
All other transportation..............- 1, 370 ae | See 1, 240 1, 020 930 
|  EPTTE TS SEE EER 1,110 EGE Bbticktinccdae 860 910 830 
eee OEE ES 8 Ste AO ae 10, 380 9, 490 7,170 7, 040 7, 380 6, 620 
Finance, services, and miscellaneous... 6, 290 5, 350 4, 590 4, 350 4, 440 4, 160 
Dittecuiipseacpuguigsdecugetees 2, 360 4,010 830 680 2, 240 1,750 
Ge tiinecncansimapecccbacapndis 5, 000 5, 000 5, 890 5, 910 4, 450 3, 990 























' Totals may not add because of rounding. 


Implications of Results 


Perhaps the first conclusion to be drawn from the present results is 
that the maintenance of full employment will involve the preservation 
of a delicate balance between inflationary and deflationary forces. The 
deflationary forces, which tend to depress the level of employment, 
production, and prices, were summarized in the section on the deficiency 
in demand. They arise from the fact that under full employment 
conditions consumers and business might attempt to save more than 
could profitably be invested, and that under such circumstances income 
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tends to fall until the two become equal. This is a danger that ha: 
been thoroughly explored and is well understood. 
The contrary and less generally explored inflationary forces arig 
essentially from potential shortages in capacity. The estimates jy 
tables 15 and 16 suggest the high level of production required to meet 
a full employment level of demand, while experience since the end of 
the war indicates the pressures on prices that may build up when the 
production is not forthcoming. 
To some extent any period characterized by high levels of income 
and demand will witness the development of inflationary pressures, 
The postwar years, however, may be unique in _ this- respect, 
The last year of full peacetime production in the United States was 
1929. For 15 subsequent years civilian production was depressed and 
the basic capacity of American industry expanded only moderately. 
On the other hand, the long-term factors determining the required 
expansion in capacity—the growth in the labor force and increases in 
“labor productivity—continued unabated. All during this period a 
basic disparity, largely unnoticed, was developing between capacity 
to produce and full employment levels of production. This disparity 
is, of course, intensified by the above-normal levels of demand that 
wartime shortages have generated. The expansion in capacity that 
might normally have required a decade to achieve must now be mace 
up in a few years if those levels of demand are to be satisfied. Until 
this occurs the pressure of a high level of demand on an insufficient 
volume of production will generate strong inflationary pressures. The 
great danger of these pressures arises not merely from the price 
increases they generate but also from the disbalances which are in 
turn generated by the price increases. Inventories rise relative to 
sales, profits relative to wages and salaries; speculative anticipation 
accentuates the pattern. The disbalances pile up until the required 
readjustment, long overdue, takes the form of a sharp drop in economic 
activity. This is the classic pattern of a boom and bust. 
The potential shortage of capacity contains a promise as well as a 
threat, however. If the disruptive effects of inflationary pressures 
can be avoided, a potential shortage of capacity can lay the ground- 
work for many years of high production and employment. <A shortage 
of homes and of commercial facilities, as well as of basic industrial 
capacity, could generate a boom comparable to that of the twenties in 
both duration and intensity. Under such circumstances high levels 
of production and employment would be possible even if consumer 
expenditure rose by considerably less than that required by the con- 
sumption model. To the extent that shortages in capacity do result 
in disbalances and recessions, the strength of the underlying factors 
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t has may be sufficient to prevent such recessions from being very deep or 
very prolonged. 

Arise A second basic conclusion suggested by the results is the feasibility 
S in of reductions in the length of the workweek if full employment levels 
meet of production are in fact attained. The abundance of goods and 
id of services that would be available under such circumstances would as- 
1 the sure a level of living for the American people far above that ever 
before enjoyed. Past experience indicates, however, that most people 
ome have always preferred to take part of their increased productive 
Ires, ability in the form of more leisure rather than more goods. For a 
Dect, good part of the nineteenth century the common workday was 12 
was hours; before the First World War a 60-hour workweek prevailed in 
and many industries; by 1939 the average workweek in all manufacturing 
tely, was less than 40 hours. Continued advances in productive ability may 
ired provide the basis for a continuation of this tendency. 

S in To the extent that the capacity of an industry depends on the 
da number of man-hours worked, a reduction in working hours might 
city aggravate potential inflationary pressures in the next few years. 
rity Even in these cases, however, real demand might be reduced in ap- 
hat proximately the same proportion as capacity. And in those cases in 
chat which the pressure of demand is not so much on capacity as on basic 
ade resources—lumber and petroleum, for example—a reduced working 
ntil week would lessen rather than aggravate inflationary pressures. 

ent A third basic result is the conclusion to be drawn from the results 
lhe in table 17, that the importance of the noncommodity-producing 
rice industries as a source of employment may be much the same under full 
in employment conditions as in prewar years. This conclusion is in sharp 
to contrast to the widely held belief that full employment can be attained 
ion only by means of a substantial increase in the importance of non- 
red commodity-producing industries. There is no doubt that many of the 
pressures of demand on capacity and resources would be diminished 
if demand for services were higher than the present results indicate, 
and demand for commodities were in consequence lower. It is by no 
means impossible that spectacular developments in the field of new 
services, not allowed for in the present estimates, might initiate a 
fundamental change in consumer spending that would result in sub- 
stantially increasing the relative importance of the service industries. 
It is unlikely, however, that a change of this type, even if it does occur, 
could gather any considerable momentum by 1950. Even more im- 
portant, such a change would constitute a sharp reversal of past trends. 
The percentage of nonfarm employment in the service industries 
has been declining since 1870.° Even if we exclude domestic serv- 


‘Edward F. Dennison, Service Industries—Trends ‘and’ Prospects, in Survey of Current Business, 
January 1945, 
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ice occupations, the service industries were no more important , 
source of relative employment in 1930 or 1940 than they had beep j) 
1900. 
Most of the factors usually cited to account for increasing servic. 
employment might as easily result in increased employment in com. 
modity-producing industries. Increased leisure, for example, has re. 
sulted in heavier attendance at spectator sports and places of entertain. 
ment, but it has also resulted in increased demand for such commoiities 
as cameras, radios, and automobiles. While a substantial shift of 
demand from commodities to services would relieve the pressure of . 
full employment demand on available supply, there is no firm basis jn 
the past experience of the economy for expecting it. 
Perhaps more important than any of these conclusions, however, js 
the fact that the results indicate that full employment will involve , 
diffusion of benefits to all groups in the economy. If it is achieved, we 
can have both a high level of profits after taxes and a high level of 
wage and salary payments, with no increase in prices above present 
levels. Similarly, Federal, State, and local governments can supply 
the prewar level of government services and make those additional 
expenditures which are a necessary aftermath of the war without de- 
parting from prewar tax rates. Or, if the American people decide 
to expand the welfare functions of their Government above the prewar 
level, it can be done without raising present tax rates. Nor are these 
benefits purely domestic in nature. The effects of high levels of 
domestic demand for imported goods on the stability of international 
commodity markets and on reversing the prewar trend towards na- 
tional self-sufficiency should not be underestimated. A necessary 
condition for the progressive industrialization of the undeveloped 
countries of the world is a high level of international trade, which in 
turn cannot be attained in the absence of substantially full employment 
in this country. 
While different groups in the country can have legitimate differences 
on how the problems involved in achieving full employment should be 
solved, there can be no basic difference of opinion on the value of the 
objective itself. 
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Developments in Brazilian Labor Organization 


Since VJ-Day’ 
Economic and Political Background 


BraziL, extending from the foothills of the Andes to the Atlantic 
Ocean, occupies more than half of South America and is larger than 
tain. {gy continental United States. The Brazilian Ministry of Labor, Indus- 
lities tty, and Commerce reported the number of employed workers in the 
ft of gg country in 1944 as slightly more than 13 million.’ 

ofa In 1940 about a quarter of those engaged in manufacturing, extrac- 
tive industry,? commerce, finance, and transportation and communi- 
cations (the industries in which workers are most likely to form labor 
organizations) were employed in the State of Séo Paulo. This State, 
together with the city of Rio de Janeiro and the adjoining Federal 
District, accounted for somewhat less than half of the total employed 
in the foregoing categories. It is in these areas that the labor move- 
ment of Brazil is most active. 

Although industrialization made rapid strides in Brazil in the 
1930’s, in 1944 two-thirds of those gainfully employed were still 
engaged in agriculture, cattle raising, and rural industries. 
Distribution of the total gainfully employed workers in Brazil in 
1944 is as follows: 
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Com- 
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1, we 
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war Number Percent 
hese HM Industrial worKers_..............-..-------------- 1, 100, 000 8. 4 
3 of SE Oe Se ee Se 600, 000 4.6 
onal Workers in transport and freight- - ~~ -~-------- AW. 165, 316 1.3 
~~. Railroad workers. __..........-.--- DEE... SEE 155, 853 1.2 
Workers in public utility concessions---------------- 116, 685 9 
sary Maritime workers___..______________-__- prentes : Seep 54, 062 .4 
ped SSE Sie Sh Ce eee eee eS 30, 492 2 
h in SSS ET LORE Se oe ee 25, 215 2 
vent Ee gc cetawcnéawee<s Meta cheater Nace tee oy 15, 865 a 
Workers in air services and telecommunications- - - -_- 15, 605 | 
Workers in agriculture, cattle-raising, and rural indus- 
Ices i on ng Sells ees: seule Shdes 8, 860, 000 67. 9 
1 be ESE A chy ee ee _ 1,911, 000 14.7 
the 
RGR STS RSS SP Se ee eer 13, 050, 093 100. 0 


' Data in this tabulation are from Boletim do Ministério do Trabalho Inddstria e Comfrcio, No. 139, 
March 1946. 


' Prepared by Jules Henry of the Bureau’s Staff on Foreign Labor Conditions, under the direction of Faith 
M. Williams, Chief, on the basis of data from publications of the Brazilian Government, labor-union publi- 
cations, and the Brazilian press. 

? Data from the Brazilian Census of 1940 suggest that this figure represents workers above 18 years of age. 
This source places the total population over age 18 at 20,960,865, with 8,501,354 in domestic service (including 
both housewives and those employed in domestic service for pay). The Inter-American Institute of Sta- 
lstics, on the basis of the Brazilian Census, places the number of gainfully occupied over 10 years of age 
in 1940 as 14,020,123. 

‘Includes mining and the extraction of rubber and other vegetable products. 
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The railways and other public utilities employ the largest units of 
workers. Some textile mills employ several thousand workers eac), 
various metallurgical plants have around 2,500 each, and certain 
individual cement, glass, and beverage factories employ about 1,009 
workers.‘ 

Restrictions on immigration dating from 1931, the cutting-off of 
immigration from outside the hemisphere during World War II, the 
lack of skilled workers, and industrial expansion have made the 
staffing of industrial enterprises difficult in spite of extensive rural- 
urban migration. Postwar plans made for immigration to Brazil 
have not yet been fully put into effect. 

Wages in Brazil are quite low as compared with the United States, 
and profits are usually higher. Despite the lack of over-all measure- 
ments of productivity in Brazil, as compared with this country, it is 
the general opinion that productivity is much lower there, largely 
because of obsolete machinery, lack of training both of plant managers 
and production workers, and the poor health of the latter—caused, 
for the most part, by poor nutrition, poor housing, and lack of proper 
sanitation. 

Wages in Brazil are also less standardized than in the United States. 
Although collective agreements may exist within a plant or an in- 
dustry, any applicant for a job must bargain with the employer on 
the basis of the legal minimum wage for the industry, regardless of 
his skill. 

Government Controls Over Labor Organizations 


Beginning with 1937, all labor organizations in Brazil were strictly 
regulated by the Government. Article 139 of the constitution of 
that year forebade strikes and lock-outs as “antisocial, harmful to 
labor and capital, and incompatible with the supreme interests o/ 
national production.” Government regulation and control of the 
syndicates ° extended to practically all details of syndical organiza- 
tion. Only those syndicates which were legally recognized and regis- 
tered with the Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Commerce could 
defend the rights of workers. 

Permission to hold elections and the choice of officers, on the part 
of the syndicates, were also subject to the approval of the Ministry; 
likewise the holding of meetings, for which the agenda had to be 
submitted in advance for approval. In addition, the chairman of 
the meeting was appointed by the Ministry, and no departure from 
the approved agenda was permitted. The Security Police had to be 





4 Industry in Latin America, by George Wythe (New York, Columbia University Press, 1945), p. 149. 

§ The term “‘syndicate,’”’ rather than “‘union,’’ is used here because labor organizations in Brazil unde! 
the Vargas regime resembled certain types of European syndical organizations more closely than the trace 
unions of the United States. 
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ts of MM informed that the meeting was to be held so that a representative 
pach, might attend. The subjects of a few specific petitions sent by syndi- 
rtain cates to the Ministry in 1945 will indicate further the limitations 
| ,000 placed by the Government on labor activity: (a) Raising dues; 
(b) extending the membership of a syndicate to a related category of 
HF of workers; (c) permission to sell syndical property; and (d) permission 
, the to sell shares for the purchase of a building by a syndicate. 

the The number of syndicates in Brazil and their membership, from 


ural- HJ 1940 to 1944, are indicated in the following tabulation: 


razi ; ae ‘ 
! Number of labor organizations: 1940 ° 1944 


SN STS EE PI Net IR 1, 205 1 762 
ites, Syndicates of liberal professions_ . _-__-_-_-- 129 68 
jure- National federations of workers - - - - - --- - sae re ae 16 
it is Membership: 

ey MUU So ceca dm _. 327, 957 480, 000 


oe "4 
gels Syndicates of liberal professions__ _-_-_--_-_-- 8, 224 (2) 


fers 

=) i. 

i 1 The decline in the numker of syndicates is due to changes in the base of syndical representation, 
sed, 1 Not available. 


ype ' ; v cAI P 
™ In spite of its opposition to free labor organizations the Vargas 


regime initiated minimum-wage legislation,® and embarked on an 
daborate program of social services for workers. Getdlio Vargas, 
after 15 years as President of Brazil, was a popular figure among 
many workers when, by the coup d’état of October 29, 1945, he was 
removed from office and an interim regime was installed under 
President Linhares. The elections of December 2, 1945, brought 
General Dutra to the presidency. 

During the period from August 1939 to December 1945 increases 
in the cost of living had placed wage workers under tremendous 
strain, and there were many appeals against the existing wage scale. 
The official cost-of-living indexes for Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
showed increases of 85 and 136 percent, respectively. The Rio de 
Janeiro index is based on official price ceilings, and it is generally 
granted that there was extensive black-market trading in the city 
because of wartime shortages, which were great even in basic foods. 
Theadvance in living costs is frequently estimated at even more than the 
136 percent shown by the Sao Paulo index. Large numbers of wage 
cases clogged the labor courts, so that despite increases in the mini- 
mum wage and the illegality of the strike, sporadic strikes and slow- 
downs occurred in 1944 and early 1945. Unrest even began to 
affect the Security Police. 

Strike leadership was “‘invisible,’’ as the assumption of such a role 
was a crime punishable by heavy penalties. The workers elected 
their own negotiating committees, who dealt directly with employers 


tes. 
in- 
on 


* Decree Law No. 2162, January 5, 1940. 
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instead of going through the tedious process of the labor tribunals 
In spite of the extralegal character of these procedures, in mos; 
cases the Vargas regime refrained from imposing penalties. 
During this period, labor progressed slowly—and not always jy, , 
straight line—toward greater freedom. The pressure of economic 
forces made it inexpedient to keep the syndicates strictly within th, 
limits of existing legislation, and approaching national presidentia| 
elections apparently suggested the advisability of liberalizing adminis. 
tration attitudes toward labor. Decree law No. 7,3217 repealed decree 
law No. 5821, which had made it necessary to obtain approval from 
the Ministry of Labor before the initiation of a collective dispute 
Under the new arrangement, syndicates could initiate such disputes 
on approval of two-thirds of the membership; or, where no syndicate 
existed, by agreement of one-third of the employees in any enterprise. 
In March 1945, syndicates were relieved of the necessity of having 
members of the Security Police present at their meetings. At the 
same time, censorship of the press was relaxed, only to be tightened 
again in April 1945, when the growing wave of strikes caused the 
Government to censor strike news. 
As the economic pressure on wages increased and the Government 
became more lenient in its attitude toward strikes and other “inci- 
dents,’”’ and as the rank-and-file tendency to seek solution in strike 
action became more general, members of syndicates began to desert 
their leaders. This is easily understood, considering the very conser- 
vative character of these heads, who had been appointed, as previously 
noted, with the consent of the Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Com- 
merce. Although labor leaders frequently opposed strikes, they 
were overruled by workers’ committees. For instance, in April 1945 
a group of unorganized workers in Santos was successful! in calling a 
strike that included organized workers and in completely tying up the 
docks. The Brazilian Government does not publish strike statistics, 
but in the first 4 months of 1945 several hundred strikes at individual 
plants were reported in the Brazilian press. Practically all of them 
were for higher pay—generally for a 30 to 40 percent increase—and 
represented pent-up discontent with existing wage levels. In most 
cases, the workers obtained the wage demanded or a slightly lower rate. 
In many of the negotiations leading to settlements, not only was 
the judicial machinery for labor adjustment ignored, but the employers 
themselves were relegated to the background, and the local prefect 
(equivalent to a mayor in the United States), a representative of the 
National or State Ministry of Labor, and sometimes a representative 
of some other Federal Ministry, such as Public Works or Transports- 
tion, negotiated with the workers. 





' Published in the Diério Oficial of February 16, 1945. 
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The combination of high prices, food shortages, and labor unrest 
resulted in a strong feeling of tension. Most of the large wholesalers 
inthe city of Séo Paulo are reported to have taken out riot insurazce in 
ina mid-1945. In May the Federated Industries of Séo Paulo reported 
omic I 365 strikes in 1 week, although more conservative sources placed the 
1 the gy number at only 145. 


The Workers’ Unification Movement (MUT) 


fron In this atmosphere of uncertainty, rising tension, and relaxation of 
' B® trict Government controls, three events of major importance in 
iy Brazilian labor history occurred: the launching of the Workers’ 
im Unification Movement (Movimento Unificador dos Ti rabalhadores— 
re MUT) April 1945, the general amnesty granted political prisoners 
“ B® resulting in the release from prison of Luis Carlos Prestes (April 1945), 
Communist leader imprisoned under the Vargas Regime, and the 
starting of the Tribuna Popular (May 23), a daily newspaper dedi- 
cated to presenting Prestes’ views to the workers. There is no infor- 
mation about the distribution of the rank-and-file membership of the 
MUT among the various Brazilian political parties. However,,the © 
MUT program has received support from a number of labor groups. 
vike From its establishment in April 1945 to the formation of the Bra- 
sail zilian Workers’ Confederation (Confederagéo dos Trabalhadores do 
Brazil—CTB) in September 1946, the MUT largely dominated the 
progress of Brazilian labor toward its goals. Formally declared 
illegal by a Federal judge in April 1946, the MUT nevertheless con- 
tinued to function extralegally (as it always, in fact, had done) until 
the establishment of the CTB was achieved. 
The MUT was the product of the situation in which Brazilian labor 
found itself at the time: here was an essentially inexperienced labor 
movement, which had existed for years under strict Government con- 
trol, now feeling a gradual relaxation of this restraint at a time when 
there was great economic pressure for strong labor action. 
The basic labor program of the MUT was as follows: 
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1. Freedom of syndicates from Government control. 

2. Establishment of a general federation of Brazilian workers. (Under Bra- 
tilian law at the time the only type of labor confederation specifically permitted 
was one embracing only one industry or profession. No such federation existed, 
however, on a national scale.) 

3. Restoration of the right to strike. 

4. Affiliation of Brazilian labor with the Confederation of Latin American 
Workers (CTAL) and the World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU). (Such 
affiliation was forbidden by Brazilian law at the time.) 


The MUT did not intend to remain a permanent labor organiza- 
tion. Its purpose was to achieve the program just outlined and then 
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to dissolve. Its method was to work through existing syndicates 
not only to organize a national labor body but also to assist th, 
workers in obtaining higher wages and better working conditions. |) 
August 1945 this organization named two delegates to the Paris 
meeting of the WFTU. 

The MUT made rapid progress within the labor movement gt 
home. As the eve of the coup that unseated President Vargas ap. 
proached, MUT workers more often headed the committees which 
independently of the old syndicate directorates, negotiated wit} 
Government and management in the numerous wage actions that 
accompanied the soaring cost of living. 

It is significant *that just before the coup of October 29, President 
Vargas signed two decree laws * which embodied many of the objec- 
tives of the MUT. These laws included: 


1. Eligibility of syndical officers for reelection. 

2. Limitation on the powers of the Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Commerce 
in designating the chairman of syndical election meetings. 

3. Permission to newly elected syndical officers to take office without previous 
approval of the Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Commerce, except in contested 

‘elections. 

4. Limitations on causes for annulment of syndical charters. 
Thus, between February and October 1945, labor in Brazil made the 
following gains: 

1. Increased autonomy of syndicates over their own meetings and elections 

2. Experience in collective bargaining. 

3. The de facto right to strike. 

4. Establishment of a national organization dedicated to the advancement of 
labor. 


Labor Under the Dutra Regime 


The Dutra regime took office February 2, 1946. At first the atti- 
tude of the new Government appeared favorable to the labor groups. 
Octacilio Negraéo de Lima, the Minister of Labor, Industry, and Com- 
merce, publicly supported the right to strike and a greater measure 
of syndical freedom. Early in 1946, the strike weapon began to be 
used more widely as a device for bringing wages into line with the 
cost of living. Article 139 of the constitution of 1937 became a dead 
letter. As additional support of their position, the workers claimed 
that the “right to strike clause” of the Act of Chapultepec (adopted 
at the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace in 
March 1945) was superior te any purely local legislation. Strike 
votes, which would have been taken extralegally under the Linhares 





# No, 8079, published in the Difrio Oficial of October 11, 1945, and No. 8080, published October 13. 
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regime, were being taken in open syndicate meetings, and it became 
possible to fix responsibility for such work stoppages. By the middle 
of February 1946, however, the attitude of the Government had 
changed radically: striking workers and MUT leaders were arrested 
and held incommunicado, and new antistrike legislation was promul- 
rated. 

“In the case of the coal strike in the Butfa and Arroio dos Ratos 
coal mines in the State of Rio Grande do Sul, President Dutra signed 
a decree law, on February 14, 1946, placing the mines under a military 
administrator. ‘Troops took them over, and the miners were threat- 
ened with dismissal if they did not return to work. On February 28, 
Captain Ebenezer Cabral de Mello, the mine administrator, denied 
that the right to strike existed in Brazil, saying that the “right to 
strike’ clause of the Act of Chapultepec did not apply to the country 
because the act was signed with reservations as to the clause in question 
by the Brazilian delegates. 

A court decision of April 10, 1946, declared the MUT illegal. In 
May the regional offices of the MUT were compelled to close. In 
April there were only two strikes, but inSantos more than 40 stevedores 
were arrested in connection with their refusal to load Spanish ships— 
an action which was ascribed to Communist influence. 

The celebration that the workers had planned for May 1, 1946, was 
prohibited by the police. In this connection, the police raided a 
MUT meeting on April 29, took the president and secretary to head- 
quarters, and confiscated the organization’s files. 

Soldiers, marines, and highway workers were brought in to work the 
ships in Santos in connection with a strike on May 27 and 28. During 
the Sorocabana Railway strike at the end of May, several organizers 
were arrested. During June and July the Government continued the 
use of such measures, and decree law No. 9502 of July 24 placed new 
restrictions on syndicates. 


















































Congress of Brazilian Workers 


In spite of the unpropitious atmosphere, the MUT continued to 
operate much as before. In July 1946 the more ‘‘independent”’ ele- 
ments in the Brazilian labor movement announced that a national 
syndical congress would be held in August for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a nationwide general confederation of Brazilian workers. The 
Government’s device in this case was to announce its own congress 
under the direct sponsorship of the Ministry of Labor, Industry, and 
Commerce. The independents then proposed to the Ministry that 





* Decree Law No. 9070, published in the Difrio Oficial of March 16, 1946. 
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the two congresses be amalgamated, and this was done through g) 
understanding between the independents and the syndical Organizing 
committee sponsored by the Ministry. 

The First National Syndical Congress was held in Rio de Janeiry 
on September 11, 1946, with the full consent and support of the Goy. 
ernment. It was attended by between 1,500 and 2,000 delegates 
representing over 800 syndical groups from all over Brazil, and was 
practically free from direct Government control. 

Indirect domination was expected through those syndical leaders 
close to the Ministry. The schism that existed between these dele. 
gates and the independents and their close followers—who constituted 
the great majority of the delegates—ultimately resulted in disruption 
of the congress, when a Government minority of about 200 left the 
floor. The Minister of Labor, Industry, and Commerce then declared 
the congress adjourned; but the independents remained in session. 
and finished their business. They passed a series of resolutions en- 
bodying what had always been the basic MUT objectives, declared 
the formation of the Confederation of Brazilian Workers (Confeder- 
agéo dos Trabalhadores"do Brasil—CTB), appointed a provisional 
executive committee, and went home. 


The available evidence indicates that the congress was representa- | 


tive of the organized workers of Brazil, and that its resolutions accur- 
ately reflect the current aspirations of a substantia] majority. 


SELECTED RESOLUTIONS OF THE SYNDICAL CONGRESS ” 


I. Free syndicates ——Syndical organizations shall be permitted the 
right to formulate their own rules and regulations freely, and to 
manage their own affairs, including financial matters, without inter- 
ference from the Government. All workers of any class or profession 
shall be given the right freely to organize. 

II. Organization basis —There shall be but one syndicate repre- 
senting each category within any geographical unit; and the synd- 
cates shall preferably be organized on an industrial basis. 

IV. Political activities.—Political activities of members within the 
syndicate shall be prohibited, and any syndicate officer desiring to 
run for public office shall resign his post at least 90 days before the 
election. 

V. Collective agreements.—Collective bargaining contracts sliall be 
obligatory, and employers entering into such agreements will employ 


only union members. Collective agreements involving a majority 0! | 


the employers within a given category shall automatically be extended 





%® ResolugSes do Congresso Sindical dos Trabalhadores do Brasil. Editadas pela C. T. B. Jornal ¢ 
Commercio. Rodrigues & C., Av. Rio Branco, 117, Rio de Janeiro, 1946. 
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1o all employers in the same industry operating within the geographical 
jurisdiction of the syndicate involved. 

VI. The right to strike-—There shall be no restriction on the right 
to strike, and no worker shall be punished by the employer for having 
participated in a strike. 

VIII. Profit sharing."—The right to share in profits implies the 
right to participate in management and to examine the books. Profit 
sharing Should not be used as a device for cutting wages. 

[X. Hours of work.—Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work, 
with double time for overtime. The maximum for children and those 
engaged in hazardous or excessively fatiguing work shall be a 6-hour 
day. An 8-hour day, 44-hour week, is the maximum permitted 
workers in the merchant marine, with premium pay for overtime. 

X. Work injuries.—Accidents and other forms of injury arising 
out of occupational hazards are defined in detail in the resolution. 
It also provides that the injured worker shall receive indemnity, be 
guaranteed all necessary care, get full wages, and share in profits; 
and in the event of death, his beneficiaries are to have an amount equal 
to at least 4 years’ wages. 

XI. Industrial hygiene, women workers, ete.—This resolution speci- 
fies in great detail the hygienic conditions that shall obtain in estab- 
lishments, and specifies premium pay and reduction in hours for certain 
hazardous and arduous occupations. The resolution also calls for 
special facilities for female workers. for 16 weeks’ paid maternity leave, 
and for the establishment of nurseries in enterprises employing women. 

Minors.—This resolution limits daily hours of work to 6, calls for 
the establishment of technical schools for minors by the employers, 
provides for certain health and hygiene requirements, and stipulates 
that wages must be at least three-quarters of the pay of adults. 

XIII. Consumer and credit cooperatives —These shall receive certain 
privileges including tax exemptions, preferential freight rates, and 
Government aid. 

XIV. Absenteeism.—This resolution deals with the causes of 
absenteeism and suggests methods for its reduction. 

Causes are given as low wages; great work distances and inadequate 
transportation ; inadequate food; rigidity of employers with regard to 
hours of arrival; exhaustion due to long hours; red tape in welfare 
services and lack of adequate medical and dental service at work 
places; absence of all comfort and sanitation on most jobs; lack of 
enforcement of safety laws; illness and other circumstances beyond 


the worker’s control. 





" Article 157, clause IV, of the new constitution provides for the “compulsory and direct sharing of the 
worker in the profits of business” (see p. 443). 
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Prevention of absenteeism may be achieved through adequate 
wages; construction of workers’ homes near places of work; proper 
transportation; a 15-minute tardy allowance without penalty, or ap 
hour’s allowance with penalty; limitation of work to 8 hours; eliming- 
tion of red tape in welfare services; installation of medical and denta] 
services in places employing more than 100 workers and cooperatiye 
arrangements in smaller establishments; enforcement of labor laws. 

XV. Vacations.—This resolution stipulates the conditions that 
should govern vacations and vacation pay, and demands double pay 
during vacation periods. 

XVI. Medical care and social security.—Under this head, the right 
to free medical and hospital care through social security and the broad- 
ening of benefits, 43 modifications and improvements in the existing 
system of social security benefits are proposed. 

XVII. Pension administration.—This resolution calls for the admin- 
istration of the Institute of Retirement and Pensions by a tripartite 
body consisting of representatives of labor, management, and Goy- 
ernment, and for certain limitations in the items for which Institute 
funds may be expended. 

XVIII and XIX. Labor court representation.—A tripartite form of 
representation is recommended for labor courts and conciliation sery- 
ices. Resolution No. XIX also calls for certain reforms in these 
agencies. 

XX. National Confederation of Labor.—The Confederagao dos Tra- 
balhadores do Brasil [Confederation of Brazilian Workers]—CTB— is 
hereby created. 

The CTB will have as its executive body a national executive commission. 

The national council of representatives shall be composed of delegates elected 
within the nonfederated syndicates, within the State, interstate, and national 
federations affiliated with the CTB; and the number of delegates shall be propor- 
tional to the syndicates that these federations represent. 

In the States or municipalities where there are three or more syndicates, these 
shall form themselves into syndical unions. 


Despite the Minister’s determined opposition to the CTB its influ- 
ence in the Brazilian labor movement grew rapidly. On October 16, 
1946, Octacilio Negrao de Lima resigned as Minister of Labor, [ndus- 
try, and Commerce, and was replaced by Morvan Figueiredo of the 
Brazilian Labor Party, in which Vargas is one of the leaders. 
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Labor Under the Constitution of September 1946 


A new constitution for Brazil was adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly in September 1946. Articles 157, 158, and 159 are the 
most important for organized labor, and are as follows: 


ArtictE 157: Labor and social welfare legislation shall observe the following 
standards, in addition to others that have in view the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the workers— 

|. —A minimum wage capable of satisfying the normal necessities of the worker 
and his family, in accordance with the conditions in each region. 

[I.—Equal pay for equal work without regard to age, sex, nationality, or marital 
status. 

[I1].—Wages for night work shall be higher than those for day work. 

1V.—Compulsory and direct sharing of the worker in the profits of business, in 
terms and form to be determined by law. 

V.—The workday not to exceed 8 hours, except in those cases covered by law. 

VI.—One day (preferably Sunday) of paid rest each week; and, within the 
limitations of the requirements of the industries; this shall hold also for civil 
and religious holidays, in accordance with local tradition. 

VII.—Paid annual vacations. 

VIII.—Hygiene and safety at work. 

IX.—Prohibition of the following: Employment of minors under 14 years of 
age; employment of women and of minors under 18 years in hazardous industries; 
night work in the case of minors under 18 years, taking account, however, in any 
given case, of the conditions established by law and the exceptions permitted by 
the judge concerned. 

X.—Right of pregnant women to leave before and after delivery, without 
prejudice as to employment or wages. 

XI.—Establishment of quotas of Brazilians in public utilities operated under 
concessions and in certain branches of commerce and industry. 

XII.—Job security, whether in industry, commerce, or agriculture, and a 
dismissal wage for the discharged worker, in such cases and under such circum- 
stances as the law shall determine. 

XIII.—Recognition of collective labor agreements. 

XIV.— Medical assistance, including hospitalization and preventive medicine 
for workers and for pregnant women. 

XV.—Aid to the unemployed. 

XVI.—Welfare benefits, through contributions by the State, the employer, 
and the employee, for maternity, illness, old age, and death. 

XVII.—Compulsory occupational accident insurance to be carried by the 
employer. 

ArticLe 158: The right to strike is recognized, and this right will be regulated 
by law. 

Articite 159: Professional or syndical association shall be free, and the follow- 
ing shall be regulated by law: The manner in which [such associations] are con- 
stituted; their legal representation in collective agreements, and the exercise of 
functions delegated by the public power." 





" Published in Difrio Oficial, September 25, 1946. 

" As to the actual position of labor under the new constitution, judging from the general character of the 
foregoing articles, much will depend on subsequent legislation and interpretation of the constitutional 
provisions by judicial decision. 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 
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Union Wages and Hours in the Printing, Trucking, 
Local Transit, and Baking Industries, 1946' 


Necorttrations, largely after VJ-day, resulted in increases in union 
hourly rates of pay ranging from 11 to 17 percept, in four widely 
differing industries—printing, trucking, local transit, and baking— 
between July 1, 1945, and July 1, 1946. Of those covered by the 
survey, from 86 percent of the total number of truck drivers to 98 
percent of the workers in the printing trades registered rate increases. 
Weekly hours were reduced in the four industries; the maximum 
reduction (2.5 percent) occurred in the printing trades. Payment 
for overtime work was time and a half the regular rate, with few 
exceptions. At least four-fifths of the workers received vacations 
with pay.’ 
Union Hourly Rates of Pay 


TREND OF UNION WAGE RATES 


Postwar wage negotiations resulted in substantial rate increases 
for union workers in each of the industries studied. Average increases 
(17 percent) between July 1, 1945, and July 1, 1946, were largest in 
the printing trades and in the local transit industry (see table 1). 
For local transit workers the increases included previously effective 
bonuses that were incorporated in the basic rate structure after VJ-day. 
Bakery workers averaged almost a 15-percent rise, and truck drivers, 


11 percent. 
The post-VJ-day increases for the organized baking, trucking, and 
local transit workers were the highest recorded in any 1 year in the 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch by James P. Corkery and Herbert M. Abowitz under 
the direction of Donald H. Gerrish. Individual bulletins for the four industries, containing later informa- 
tion insofar as possible, will be published by the Bureau. Union scales in effect in each city (as shown in 
table 4) will be listed. A similar bulletin will be issued for union wages and hours in the building trades 
which were summarized in the January 1947 Review (p. 53). 

2 The July 1, 1946, survey is the latest in an annual series which began in 1907, when bakery, building, 
metal, and printing trades workers in 39 cities were covered. In 1946, the study extended to 75 cities ranging 
in size from 40,000 to over 1,000,000; the coverage was 105,831 workers in the printing trades, 64,228 in bakeries, 
102,164 local transit operating employees, 218,579 motortruck drivers, and 31,465 truck drivers’ he!pers. 
Workers in municipally operated transit systems were included if their wage rates were negotiated by a !ocal 
transit authority and an established trade-union in the field; otherwise government workers were exclu ie’ 
Commission and mileage-rate drivers were excluded from the tabulations of rates for truck drivers. 
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history of the Bureau’s index series for each of these industries 
(which were started in 1939, 1936, and 1929, respectively).* In 
printing (for which the series begins with 1907), the 1945-46 increase 
exceeded that for any pervious year since the period immediately 
following World War I. Between 1918 and 1919, rates for printing 
tradesmen advanced about 22 percent. The following year, this 
industry’s index registered its most substantial improvement (28 
percent). However, in money the average increase in 1946 was 
about 23 cents, and the two annual adjustments following World 
War I (recorded in 1919 and 1920) averaged about 11 and 18 cents, 
respectively. 
TaBLe 1.—Jndexes of union hourly wage rates in selected industries, 1936-46 ' 
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! The index numbers include rates for all covered occupations weighted by the number of union members 


at each job. 
! Information not computed separately in 1936. 
} Not available. 


AVERAGE UNION HOURLY WAGE RATES, JULY 1, 19464 


The average hourly wage rate on July 1, 1946 (see table 2), for 
union printing-trades workers in 75 cities was $1.58 an hour, followed 
by motortruck drivers ($1.13), local transit workers ($1.10) and 
bakery workers ($1.00). 


* Local union officials furnished the scales of minimum wage rates and maximum scheduled hours in effect 
on July 1, 1946, to field representatives working out of the Bureau’s regional offices. Rates above the ne 
gotiated minimum are frequently paid for long service, special qualifications, personal, or other reasons. 
Such premium rates were not used in the preparation of this report. 

In computing the index series (1939= 100), which indicates the trend of wage rates, the‘annual percentage 
change from year to year is derived from aggregates of union quotations for identical classifications in 2 
Successive years. The membership weights in both of the aggregates used for each year to year comparison 
are those reported for the second year. ‘To obtain the index for the current year, the total of the current 
aggregates is divided by the previous year’s aggregates and the ratio thus obtained is multiplied by the 
previous year’s index number. The indexes are computed on this basis in order to minimize the effect of 
changes in union membership which might obscure the real changes in wages. The index series, rather than 
the actual averages of rates in this and previous reports, should be used to determine the trend of hourly 
wage rates. Changes in coverage and shifts in union membership distort a direct comparison of average 
rates in 2 periods. 

* The averages appearing in this report were based on union rates weighted by the number of union mem- 
bers actually employed at each individual rate. 
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Almost half of the printing-trades workers had rates ranging from, 
$1.50 to $1.90 an hour with as many as 13 percent receiving rates 
of $2.00 an hour or more. The only other workers in the industries 
studied who had comparably high scales were in the shops making 
Hebrew bakery products; more than 6 out of 10 of these workers had 
rates between $1.50 and $1.90, but none of them had rates as high 
as $2.00 an hour. Over four-fifths of the truck drivers had rates 
between 90 cents and $1.40 an hour. Among local transit employees 
9 out of every 10 worked for rates ranging from 90 cents to $1.39 
an hour. 


Tasie 2.—Percentage distribution of union members in selected industries by hourly 
rates, July 1, 1946 
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1 Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 
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For all bakery workers combined, rates were concentrated at con- 
siderably lower levels than for any of the industries previously dis- 
cussed. The industry has a large volume of low-paid work, par- 
ticularly in the wrapping, packing, and icing departments of large 
bakeries. Over half of the bakery workers had rates between 70 
cents and $1.10 an hour. The rates for workers in bread and cake 
hand.shops, in Hebrew shops (already mentioned), and in specialized 
shops producing French, Italian, Bohemian, or other “national”’ 
products were concentrated at higher levels. About two-thirds of 
the hand-shop workers had rates between $1.00 and $1.40, and over 
four-fifths of the workers in other specialized baking shops had rates 
between $1.20 and $1.60. Cracker and cooky shops paid the lowest 
wages: only 1 union member in 10 earned as much as $1.00 an hour. 

The highest rates for printing-trades workers were those received 
by the photoengravers. Their averages of $2.06 in newspaper plants 
and $1.97 in other shops were well above those for other printing 
trades. The individual trade averages in baking ranged from a high 
average of $1.65 (Hebrew products) to a low of 75 cents (crackers and 
cookies). Individual rates for motortruck drivers ranged from a low 
of 50 cents to a maximum of $2.00 an hour; the $2.00 rate, however, 
covered very few workers and was effective only for drivers of large 
dump trucks in St. Louis. The highest rates for operating employees 
in the local transit industry were those paid in Detroit: after 1 year 
of service, operators of 1-man- cars on regular runs were paid $1.32 
an hour and those on owl runs $1.42. 


CHANGES IN UNION WAGE RATES BETWEEN 1945 AND 1946 


Practically all of the printing workers (98 percent), local transit 
(97 percent), bakery (93 percent) and motortruck drivers (86 percent) 
obtained wage increases between VJ-day and July 1, 1946 (see table 3). 
This was in sharp contrast to experience in the 1944-45 period 
when less than two-fifths of the truck drivers, about a third of the 
printing trades workers, and about a fifth of the bakery and local 
transit workers received raises in basic rates. 

Not only were most of the workers recipients of wage increases, but 
the amounts were substantial. More than two-thirds of the union 
printing-trades workers received increases of 15 percent or more and 
about a sixth benefited from raises of 25 percent or over. Only 8 
percent had raises of less than 10 percent. Six out of 10 local-transit 
operating employees received wage-rate increases ranging from 10 
to 20 percent over rates in the previous year, and for an additional 
3 of the 10 the increases exceeded 20 percent. About three-fourths 
of the truck drivers and over four-fifths of the bakery workers bene- 
fited from advances of 10 percent or more. 
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Tasie 3.—Percent of union members affected by wage-rate changes in selected indy st; 
and percent of increase, July 1, 1946, compared with July 1, 1945 _ 
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1 Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 


POSTSURVEY RATE CHANGES 


Limited data available on postsurvey wage changes indicate that 
many rate increases became effective after July 1, 1946. Of partic- 
ular significance were gains of about 40 cents an hour for book and 
job typographical workers in New York and Chicago—both impor- 
tant centers in the printing industry. Many other increases for union 
printing-trades workers ranged from 15 to more than 50 cents an 
hour in both the commercial and newspaper branches. Hourly in- 
creases were as high as 30 cents for truck drivers engaged in general 
intracity delivery service in New York and Chicago. The 30-cent 
hourly advance in New York City resulted from an increase of $7.40 
a week in basic rates, coupled with a reduction in the workweek from 
44 to 40 hours. Other increases reported for special commodity 
drivers (such as produce, armored cars, beverage, etc.) ranged from 
10 to 36 cents an hour. 

Increases for local transit workers were reported in several cities. 
Postsurvey gains of 5, 8, 13, and 24 cents were registered in Spokane, 
Scranton, Salt Lake City, and York, respectively. 

Contracts negotiated prior to the survey date covering certal 
categories of New York City hand-shop bakery workers provided for 
automatic increases of 50 and 75 cents a day commencing in 1°4/. 
Peoria hand-shop workers received a $10 weekly raise (about 20 cents 
an hour). Hourly increases ranging from 5 to 18.5 cents an hour 
covering bakery workers in a few other cities were also reported. 
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CITY AND REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN WAGE RATES 


Wage rates for union workers in all four industries tended to in- 
crease progressively with size of city. For truck drivers and local 
transit workers, however, there was a small differential in favor of 
size V cities (40,000 to 100,000) over size IV cities (100,000 to 
250,000). 

Averages in the North and Pacific Region were generally higher 
than those for the South and Southwest for comparable city size 
groups. The only exception was in the smallest cities, where fre- 
quently group averages for the South and Southwest exceeded those 
for the North and Pacific. 

New York and Chicago—both important centers in the printing 
industry—had the highest average rates in each of the respective 
branches (see table 4). New York workers led in the newspaper 
branch (an average of $2.06 an hour) and Chicago in the book and 
job branch ($1.72). Seattle, the strong center of teamster organiza- 
tion, had the highest average for truck drivers ($1.36 an hour). The 
New York City average was highest for bread and cake hand shops 
($1.51) while Butte led in the machine-shop branch ($1.22 an hour). 
San Francisco had by far the best average for pie and pastry workers 
($1.44) as well as the top average for cracker and cooky (99 cents). 
New York City had the highest average for Hebrew bakeries ($1.73) 
and Detroit was highest for other national baking ($1.43). 


TaBLE 4.—Average union wage rates in selected industries, by city, July 1, 1946 















































Average hourly rates in selected industries 
Printing Bakery workers 
City .. 
Motor-! Bread and cake 
Book truck Pie Other Crack- 
and ane drivers and |Hebrew neuen ers and 
job Hand _ pastry eries cookies 
Atlanta, Ga___.._. $1.315 | $1.563 | $0.881 |.______ SE Meseek ee $0. 755 
Baltimore, Md 1.270 | 1.647 .979 | $0. 832 a 
Binghamton, N. Y___.--_- 1.188 | 1.427 —... . 4 SUR See SS, Shot 
bam, Ala... ___- 1.217} 1.492 A Bess ‘eae 590 
m, Mass............__. 1.324] 1.836] 1.135 . 730 . 809 835 | $1. 584 |_____- 736 
Buffalo, N. Y_...- 1.343 | 1.660] 1.069 ].._____. 874 . 705 .---| $1. 227 741 
Butte, Mont.............._- 1.130 | 1.539] 1.164] 1.208] 1.215 |.___._.- LS SSO OPS 
~~ ae 1.438 | 1,492 ee, ks dian ease. EM Sb Sr BR 
harleston, W; Va_________. 1.388 | 1.422] 1.034 }|.___- , _ eo Soe SESS WR A 
Charlotte, N. C........... eee ee rh ae ~ wTwus 
hicago, Hil... 1.716 | 1.954] 1.119] 1.221] .913 813 | 1.526 | 1 "782 
Cincinnati, O * 1.426 | 1.853] 1.085} .1.281 Se Ieeat SiN at . 785 
Cleveland, Ohio__.__._.___- 1.418 | 1.895] 1.164] 1.097! 1.021 837 | 1.503 | 1.230 . 700 
Columbus, Ohio........__.- 1.430 | 1.703} 1.061 |........| .899 770 Pe eT . 620 
. | SeaRRRREge 1.259} 1.601 ‘ | Tite | Seen ee 
Dayton, Ohio............__- 1.438 | 1.597] 1.048 }........} .939 |... ..._- ae 2 . . 798 
 * RRR 1.317 | 1.567 .968 | 1.211 | 1.149 1 § earn . 686 
Moines, Iowa___._____- 1.240} 1.601 . 913 . 983 GY Us. cleseaiie > te 751 
Detroit, Mich.........____- 1.515 | 1.932] 1.227}........| .929 896 | 1.606| 1.425 795 
uth, Minn..........._.. 1.132 | 1.395 . 960 .872 | 1.008 TNS SRR 911 
El Paso, Tex................ 1.480 | 1.513} .910 |.._.___- 802 (Shee Cigiihae Eaebees 
ee ee a I T, cee 
Grand Mich__.___. 1.241] 1.559) .984/..._. SY SSR Sore ei ck ciated 
H SS A ARI 1.345! 1.510! .879 817 881 a 
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TABLE 4.—Average union wage rates in selected industries, by city, July 1, 1946- Con. 
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Average hourly rates in selected industries 





Bakery workers 





Bread and cake Other 


Pie - 
nation- 
and |Hebrew al bak- 





Ma- 
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Indianapolis, Ind 
Jackson, Miss. 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Kansas City, Mo 
Little Rock, Ark 
Los Angeles, Calif_- 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Manchester, N. H_- 
Memphis, Tenn 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Mobile, Ala 
Nashville, Tenn 
Newark, N.J 


New Orleans, La 

New York, N 

Norfolk, Va 

— City, Okla 
Omaha, Nebr 

Peoria, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phoenix, Ariz 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Portland, Maine 
Portland, Oreg_......_- ied 
Providence, R. I 
Reading, Pa 

Richmond, Va-. 

Rochester, 'N. Y_. 








Salt Lake Cite Utah 

San Antonio, Tex_____- 

San Francisco, Calif 
Scranton, Pa.__.. PRL 


South Bend, Ind 


Springfield, Mass 
am 
Tol 
Washiteton es ee 
Wichita, Kans__........_- id 


York, Pa- . 
Youngstow n, Ohio.- 






































1 Includes Rock Island and Moline, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa. 
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Union Weekly Hours 


TREND OF WEEKLY Hours ® 


The tendency toward further reductions in straight-time hours is 

reflected in average decreases between July 1, 1945, and July 1, 1946, 

— in the four industries surveyed. Printing trades showed the most 
cot #@ substantial straight-time reduction in hours (2.5 percent), followed 
~ closely by motor truck drivers and helpers (2.0 percent). The baking 
industry showed the smallest reduction in straight-time hours (0.3 
percent). There was a drop in straight-time hours for the streetcar 

and bus operators who already worked under hour limitations. For 

those who had worked strictly on a “run” basis, a much larger pro- 

portion were included under standard hour regulations than in the 


previous year. 


WEEKLY HOURS IN UNION AGREEMENTS, 1946 


Straight-time weekly hours provided by collective bargaining 
agreements varied in the industries covered. The printing-trades 
workers—who have spear-headed past general drives for shorter 
hours without reduction in weekly earnings—secured shorter 
straight-time weekly hours and higher hourly rates than the workers 
in any of the three other industries studied. Average straight-time 
weekly hours in newspaper shops were 37.5 in July 1946 and in 


other printing establishments, 38.3. The postwar trend in printing 
has been toward a reduction in straight-time weekly hours; 9 of every 
10 workers outside of newspaper shops had straight-time workweeks 
of 40 hours in 1945 compared with only 5 of 10 in 1946. The shift 
was toward workweeks ranging from 35 to 37 hours, along with hourly 
rate increases more than sufficient to compensate for any reduction 
in weekly earnings caused by reduced hours. Night-shift workers in 
newspaper shops generally have shorter straight-time hours and 
higher basic wage rates than day workers. 

The straight-time workweek for bakery workers averaged 41 hours 
on July 1, 1946. Almost 8 of every 10 union members operated under 
agreements providing the 40-hour straight-time week; most of the 
others had a straight-time workweek of 48 hours. All of the large 
machine shops (most of which operated in interstate commerce) had 
4 40-hour week. Many of the small hand shops making either Amer- 
ican or Hebrew products and operating in a restricted area had 
straight-time workweeks exceeding 40 hours. 


* Weekly hours refer to the maximum number of hours per week permitted by union agreements before 
overtime rates become effective. The number of hours actually worked in any 1 week may be greater or 
less than the weekly hours discussed. The trend of weekly hours is computed in the same manner as the 
wend of wage rates (see footnote 3). 
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The establishment of a definite limit on the straight-time hoyr, 
of local transit operating employees is becoming prevalent. Transit 
workers are exempt from penalty overtime provisions of the Fajr 
Labor Standards Act, and, until recent years, the general practice jy 
the industry was to limit straight-time hours to those necessary to 
complete a particular run (a run consisting of a definite number of 
trips over a given route ina day). By July 1946, however, straight. 
time hour limitations ranged from 40 to 57 per week. About three- 
fifths of the workers were covered by straight-time hours of 44 o; 
less; and most of the others had straight-time weeks limited to 4 
hours. 

Straight-time weekly hours for motortruck drivers—averaging 
44.7 on July 1, 1946—were generally longer than those for workers 
in the other industries covered. Over two-fifths of the drivers 
worked under agreements providing for a 40-hour week, but sub- 
stantial numbers of drivers worked weeks consisting of 44 and 48 
hours and almost 15 percent had straight-time workweeks exceeding 
48 hours. 

Overtime and Sunday Rates 


Practically all of the union members in each of the industries 
included in the study received 1% times the basic rate of pay for work 
performed beyond the daily or weekly hours specified in the union 
contracts. Very few received double time. as an initial daily or 
weekly overtime rate. 

Payment of double the basic rate for unscheduled Sunday or for 
seventh day work was common in the printing, baking, and trucking 
industries—covering about 90 percent of the book and job workers, 
half of the newspaper and trucking workers, and over a third of the 
workers in bakeries. Operating employees in the local transit 
industry, however, seldom received double time for either seventh- 
consecutive-day work or for unscheduled Sunday work. 

If double time did not prevail for unscheduled Sunday work, the 
usual rate was time and a half. Sunday work was very seldom 
prohibited by union agreements in any of the industries. About 
30 percent of the bakery workers (generally Hebrew shop, pie, 2nd 
pastry or bread and cake hand-shop workers) and about 15 percent of 
the truck drivers operated under agreements that made no provision 
for extra pay for Sunday or the seventh consecutive day. 

Overtime on a daily basis was common in each of the industries 
covered. Time and a half after 8 hours a day was the most frequent 
requirement, although in many cases printing-trades workers received 
overtime pay after 7 or 7% hours a day. 
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Paid Vacations 


In July 1946, collective bargaining agreements in 75 cities provided 
paid vacations for practically all of the organized workers in the 
baking and local transit industries, most of those in the printing 
industry, and about 85 percent of those in the trucking industry. 

The period of vacation provided and the length of service required 
to qualify varied among the industries. However, 2-weeks’ vacation 
after 1 year’s service was the rule for almost three-fifths of all local 
transit workers, well over half of all printing-trades workers, and about 
25 percent of all bakery employees. In the trucking industry, only 
about 8 percent of the workers participated in such a plan. A vaca- 
tion plan generally approved by the National War Labor Board 
(1 week after 1 year’s service and 2 weeks after 5 years) covered a 
substantial portion of the workers in the baking industry (27 percent) 
and trucking industry (37 percent) but was relatively unimportant 
in the printing and local transit industries. 

A week’s vacation after 1 year’s service was provided for in the 
plans covering 28 percent of the trucking workers and 15 percent of 
the printing workers. Another plan providing 1 week’s vacation 
after 1 year’s service and 2 weeks after 3 years included 24 percent 
of the union workers in the baking industry. 





Wage Structure in Cotton-Textile Mills, April—May, 
1946' 


CorrToN-GOODS MANUFACTURING, which provided employment for wel] 
over 400,000 plant workers in the spring of 1946, paid an average 
wage of 75 cents an hour, exclusive of overtime and shift premiums: 


Average earnings at the present time are, without doubt, consider. 


ably higher, inasmuch as an 8-cent general wage increase became 
effective in a great number of mills late in the summer, and a furthe; 
increase of 10 cents an hour went into effect in many of the northery 
mills in January 1947. 

At the time of the survey, only 13 percent of all oun were being 
paid less than 65 cents per hour (table 1). A wage of at least 65 bu 
less than 75 cents was received by over 46 percent of the workers: 
more than 6 percent received at least $1.00 an hour. Men, consti- 
tuting almost 60 percent of the labor force, exceeded the average for 
all workers by 3 cents, while women failed to attain the general leve! 
by the same margin. 


Wage Levels 
VARIATIONS BY TYPE OF MILL 


Cotton mills are of three types; namely, yarn, weaving, and inte- 
grated or a combination of the first two. Yarn mills are primarily 
engaged in the spinning of yarn from the raw cotton fiber. Workers 
in this branch averaged 71 cents an hour (table 1). Weaving mill 
workers, who received average earnings of 98 cents an hour, are basi- 
cally engaged in producing cloth from yarn spun in other mills. The 
integrated mills, constituting the largest number, carry on all opera- 
tions needed to transform raw cotton into cloth. Workers in inte- 
grated mills were paid an average wage of 76 cents. The differences 
in wages in the three industry branches are primarily due to differences 
in the occupational composition of the labor forces. Proportionately 
more skilled workers are needed in weaving than in integrated mills 
and more are used in the latter than in yarn mills. 


OCCUPATIONAL AVERAGES 


Among the selected occupations shown in table 2, weavers on 
Jacquard looms were the highest paid among both the men (31.1 
an hour) and the women (89 cents). Janitors had the lowest earnings 





! Prepared by Kermit B. Mohn of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch. Detailed information on wares 
may be obtained in the near future from a mimeographed report: Wage Structure—Cotton Textile Mills 
1946. 

? Data are based on a survey covering 346 establishments employing 179,089 workers. Excluded wT 
establishments primarily engaged in the manufacture of cotton smallwares and thread, and inde} ndent 
dyeing and finishing establishments. 
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among both men (64 cents) and women (63 cents). The larges; 
single group of workers (over 45,000), were women ring-frame spinners. 
who averaged 73 cents an hour. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


Approximately four-fifths of cotton-mill employment is located 
in the Southeast region; workers in this region were paid an average 
of 74 cents in the spring of 1946. New England, in which region the 
workers averaged 82 cents, ranked second, with about one-sevent 
of the total employment in the industry. The Southwest and 
Middle Atlantic regions had practically all the remainder of the 
workers, in almost equal proportions. Less than 1 percent of the 
New England workers, compared with 14 percent of those in the 
Southeast, were paid less than 65 cents. 

The 8-cent over-all difference between New England and the 
Southeast was attributable in part to marked variations in industry 
structure and type of product manufactured. The Southeast had 
over 90 percent of the country’s yarn-mill employment, which included 
over 18 percent of the cotton-mill workers in that region. New 
England yarn mills, on the other hand, employed only about 7 percent 
of the total workers in the industry. <A 9-cent difference in favor 
of New England (79 cents compared with 70) separated the yarn-mill 
averages in the two regions, while the difference in integrated mills 
between the two regions amounted to only 6 cents (81 cents compared 
with 75). Furthermore, New England had a greater proportion 
than the Southeast region of the higher-paying weaving-mill jobs. 
Workers in this branch in New England earned an average of $1.()2 
compared with 77 cents in the Southeast. The Middle Atlantic 
region, however, had the greatest proportion of this branch of the 
industry (over 42 percent) and the highest earnings ($1.05). 


TaBLe 2.—Average straight-time hourly earnings! for selected occupations in cotton- 
textile mills, by region, April-May 1946 





United States | New England _— Border States 





Occupation and sex Num- | Aver- | Num- | Aver- | Num- | Aver- | Num- | Aver- 


berof | age berof | age | berof | age | berof ace 
work- | hourly | work- | hourly | work- | hourly | work- | hourly 
ers rates ers rates ers rates ers rates 



































| | thd eeneonesondetone 1,423 | $0.68 533 | -$0.68 18 | $0.81 9 
Boil-off machine operators... -----.--- 50 . 86 7 (2) 4 ff - 
Calender tenders..............---.-. 1s2 -78 48 . 89 17 » Wet _.n..--- — 
Oar Greate. ...c200<--..-- A PT on OS 3, 184 . 89 351 . 93 33 . 87 5 $0. & 
Ct. on cc cucnccmcnt seen 8, 955 -70 YRB . 76 140 .72 35 | 7 
Cc ters, maintenance. -_........ 1, 697 87 222/ 1.03 33 1.07 0; 10 
Color mixers, dye house. .__......--- 136 .79 31 . 98 4 (2) ek 
Color mixers, tent: sthanned 20 -92 10 \ 4 Fae 2 ee ee 

aa Se 20, 637 -77 | 1,370 84 128 83 6 
Dry-can operators 287 .73 81 42 76 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Average : ons in cotton 
; rs tg vil Mey 1046 Contin 
United States | New England _= Border States 
Occupation and sex Num- | Aver- | Num-| Aver- | Num-| Aver- | Num- | Aver- 
ber of age ber of age ber of age ber of age 
work- | hourly | work- | hourly | work- hourly | work- | hourly 
ers rates ers rates ers rates ers rates 
Men—Continued 
Dyeing-machine tenders, hb Goth: 
[Se mee FY | 71 | $0.69 51 | $0.78 diniielled cheetah 
ee BR ee eae ae 212 . 87 132 .91 2 @ 4 (2) 
Spiral dye beck.................- 24 -71 PE: BS LES 2 @) ne om 
Dyeing-amachine tenders, raw stock__ 344 . 67 48 . 76 8 (?) 2 (2) 
Dyeing-machine tenders, yarn... ___- 425 . 75 42 . 96 12 . 83 ‘. saan 
Electricians, Maintenance._....___ _- 1, 123 . 95 157 1. 05 20 1.09 6 $1.1 
Filling ban@S..........-..........._. , 592 66 354 67 29 64 9} @ 
Inspectors, cloth, hand. _.........__. 672 . 76 52 . 83 40 . 89 11 
Inspectors, cloth, machine._.........| 1,046 .73 lil . 83 6 (2) 4 (4) 
SeptOOlD. cdhattaines<<taunesoounsee 8, 568 . 64 819 . 67 92 . 66 17 . 65 
Pf ES ee ee 90 -77 26 . 9 12 oAtthe eh Sa 
Loom fixers, Jacquard:..........____ 937 1.06 123 1, 23 156 1. 36 5 (2) 
Loom fixers, other than ‘ecquard.. 14, 408 .99 | 2,218 1.12 281 1. 20 37 .97 
Machine TE ST cae 34 . 98 22 2 SE ery Pa 
Machinists, maintenance....._______ 1, 792 . 96 282 1. 06 44 1.13 16 1. 23 
Maintenance men, general utility___. 664 . 84 67 . 90 24 1. 03 10 . 75 
Mangle tenders._.................__. 155 .79 7 . 88 16 82 GE, Seige 
Mechanics, maintenance..___________ 2, 753 . 89 139 .99 28 1.04 4 (2) 
Tf Ee oa od 5, 564 - 66 603 . 68 69 . 65 17 . 67 
a fee 6, 143 1.03 895 1.12 127 1.07 26 1. 09 
Shearing-machine operators......__.. 212 . 86 67 . 93 s () 5 (?) 
Slasher tema@esB...................... 3, 663 . 85 458 1.00 37 oN Ae 
Slubber tenders. ...................- 6, 546 . 80 447 . 92 108 83 Ss (?) 
Spinners, in SES 1, 071 .79 617 . 83 28 ORS a eerie 
“7 Qicaiphaeiiekieipieate. 748 an 109 .79 23 . 84 6 () 
Tenter frame tenders_.........._____ 338 - 90 95 . 88 28 .70 Seca tachitnhdietll 
Truckers, hand, general, including 
bobbin bo bck ncecptincemetine 8, 102 - 66 837 .73 79 . 8 33 . 64 
i, 2  ~ o> Re yER 3, 661 75 204 - 96 28 1.15 27 . 76 
Washer tenders, cloth.._......._____ 234 . 76 85 . 82 13 . | Qrramd banetes te 
Wee . 67 444 . 76 116 . 68 13 .72 
Weavers, Jacquard loom__._._.______ 2, 475 1.10 338 1.11] 1,188 1. 29 29 1.11 
Weavers, other than Jacquard loom: 
Plain automatic -86 | 1,822 . 90 238 1.15 5 (2) 
eR Sa . 95 598 1.10 36 1. 16 19 1.07 
ET aaa . 93 569 1.01 49 1.10 23 .8l 
| ai a a aed, Se age - 93 291 1.16 196 5 RRR opera ae 
Winders, cloth, bolts or tubes___..___ . 83 68 . 94 6 ty ee Se 
Winders, yarn. Envolpabaddtaadectcces 75 117 1.09 51 . 98 2 (2) 
We iis cect bnines 17, 906 .67 | 2,578 . 68 165 ye eS lee 
Don fers spinning ra permeates TR RR § ts acer ng omer ins 
ers, sp es 1, 4 51 .79 61 -77 30 en 
Mie lite oc inthe O.are one 432 . 6 6 (2) 25 . 67 9 (2) 
hg. intaapidameeell 4, 470 -70} 1,103 .72 168 .79 12 . 69 
Inspectors, cloth, machine._...__.___ , 823 . 69 521 .70 32 . 65 5 (2) 
Se RRR 208 . 63 327 . 6 36 . 62 28 - 65 
i. SSS RRgErEER 364 . 66 24 . 67 3 (2) 6; 
a ARR ee 34 . 87 12 .93 4 (2) atl Sci 
Spinners, ring frame_...........___. 45, 693 .73 | 4,337 .79 304 . 75 76 -73 
ee 171 71 29 .73 4 (2) 1 (2) 
Truckers, hand, general, including 
|| yea 646 . 66 4 (2) 1 (?) 2 (?) 
Twister > tenes beet Paw 1, 586 .72 290 74 15 .77 25 : 
Wenrue, Jacquard loom.........___- 892 . 89 102 95 ae” Se ar oes 
eavers, other than Jacquard loom 
Plain au il ana 14, 493 .83 | 2,193 . 88 235 1.00 31 . 87 
J aR 2, 037 .87 330 93 59 . 84 8 (?) 
| a SRE RRR 966 . 86 177 .99 22 82 20 77 
© .\ GRRL SRE: 750 . 84 186 . 93 219 91 AN oan A 3 
Winders, yarn... ss; 27, 601 .71 | 2,525 . 80 684 77 132 75 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 2.—Average straight-time hourly earnings! for selected occupati i 
textile mills, by region, April-May 1 946—Continued ‘Rigage 











Southeast Great Lakes Southwest 





Occupation and sex Number | Average | Number | Average Number | Average 


of hourly of hourly of h 
workers rates workers workers —s 


| a 





Battery hands 

Boil-off machine operators 
Calender tenders 

Card grinders 

Card tenders 

Carpenters, maintenance 
Color mixers, dye house 
Color mixers, print shop 
Doffers, spinning frame 
Dry-cans operators 
Dyeing-machine tenders, cloth: 


$0. 61 


me. ine tenders, raw stock - 
Dyeing-machine tenders, yarn 
Electricians maintenance 

Filling hands 

Inspectors, cloth, hand 
Inspectors, cloth, machine 
Janitors 

Kier operators 

Loom fixers, Jacquard 

Loom fixers, other than Jacquard 
Machine printers 

Machinists, maintenance 
Maintenance men, general utility 
Mangle tenders 

Mechanics, maintenance 

Roving men 

Secon 

Shearing-machine operators 
Slasher tenders 

Slubber tenders 

Spinners, ring frame 

Stock clerks 

Tenter frame tenders. 

er hand, general, including bobbin 


Weavers, Jacquard loom 
Weavers, other than Jacquard loom: 
Plain automatic 





164 
23, 663 




















Excludes premium for overtime and night work. 
2 Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 
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Information obtained was not sufficient to make a comparison of 
wages by product in integrated or weaving mills. In general, though, 
the South produces great amounts of regular lines of cotton goods, 
such as sheeting and print cloth, while New England manufactures 
more combed-yarn fabrics and fancy goods. Direct comparisons of 
wages by product in yarn mills could be made for combed yarn, in 
which the average wage paid New England workers exceeded that paid 
in the Southeast by 8 cents (79 cents compared with 71). 

Wage differences between New England and Southeast workers were 
very slight among the unskilled occupations but tended to widen as 
the degree of skili increased. In integrated mills, for example, men 
battery hands had the same average (68 cents) in both regions, while 
there was only a difference of 1 cent (68 cents compared with 67) for 
women. Men card tenders in New England had an advantage of 6 
cents over those in the Southeast, and women spinners in New England 
bettered their southern counterparts by the same margin. Men 
working in New England as automatic loom weavers received 4 cents 
more, and women 5 cents more than such workers in the Southeast. 
In yarn mills the job differentials between the two regions were 
greater, men card tenders in New England having an advantage of 11 
cents and women spinners an advantage of 7 cents. 

Wages were not uniform within each of the two leading cotton- 
textile producing regions. In the Southeast, the average for all men 
was 76 cents; among 12 important areas within the region, comparable 
figures for men ranged from 71 to 79 cents, with 5 of the areas exactly 
equalling the regional average. Similarly the regional average for 
women, 71 cents, fell within an area range of from 67 to 76 cents. 
Among those occupations found in each of the 12 areas the differences 
in the area averages for men ranged from 6 to 30 cents. Quite fre- 
quently the job averages in some of the southern areas exceeded the 
comparable figures in New England areas. 

Occupational earnings in New England ranged from 67 cents to 
$1.23 for men and 66 to 99 cents for women. The range among men 
in the Southeast was from 63 cents to $1.02 and for women from 62 to 
86 cents. There was little or no difference between the rates for men 
and women among the unskilled occupations in both regions. The 
highest rates for men occurred in occupations in which women were 
usually not employed. 

Both the highest and lowest regional occupational averages were 
found in regions other than New England and the Soytheast. Men 
fixers of Jacquard looms in the Middle Atlantic region averaged $1.36 
an hour, and women weavers on the same type of loom and in the same 
region earned $1.06. Men spinning-frame doffers at 55 cents and 

732381477 
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women battery hands and weavers on certain types of looms at 59 
cents, both in the Great Lakes region, received the lowest hourly rates, 
on the average, for their respective sexes. Differences in produc; 
probably contributed substantially to these variations. 

Data on minimum entrance and job rates revealed that 65 cents wag 
the most common minimum rate in effect in the most important cotton. 
textile regions. In the Southeast, about two-fifths of the plant 
minimum entrance rates and almost half of the minimum job rates 
were concentrated at this figure, with practically none higher and some 
running as low as 40 cents. Three-fifths of the New England plan; 
entrance rates and almost three-fourths of the job rates were quoted 
as 65 cents. 


VARIATION BY SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENT AND UNIONIZATION 


Cotton-textile earnings, on a national basis, tended to be somewhat 
higher in the larger establishments (those having over 500 workers 
than in smaller ones, although among the unskilled occupations the 
differences were generally very small. The same relationships existed 
in the Southeast region. In New England, however, the advantages 
frequently were in favor of the smaller plants, especially among men 
in higher-paying jobs. The higher-paid workers in small weaving 
mills in New England were primarily responsible for most of the 
exceptions in both the regional and national comparisons. 

Union workers in the country as a whole received more on the 
average than those not covered by agreements, in a great majority 
of the selected occupations. In New England, where approximately 
90 percent of the workers were unionized, this relationship was not 
as clear-cut, since the nonunion workers frequently received more 
than those in union shops. On the other hand, union workers in 
the Southeast, who constituted less than a fourth of the total employ- 
ment, generally had higher earnings than workers in nonunion shops. 


Supplementary Wage Practices 


In April-May 1946, many cotton-mill workers were scheduled to 
work more than 40 hours a week, thus receiving the benefits of over- 
time compensation. Over half of the establishments studied, na- 
tionally and in the Southeast, had workweeks of more than 40 hours, 
with 28 percent of the mills in the country as a whole and over one- 
third in the Southeast having a normal week of 48 hours. Almost 
90 percent ofthe mills had second-shift and over 63 percent third- 
shift operations. Very few paid a wage differential for the second 
shift, but a large majority of those having 3 shifts provided premium 
compensation for the third or other shift. 
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Paid vacations were granted to the plant employees in over three- 
quarters of the cotton mills studied. In New England the practice 
was followed in all except 1 mill; in the Southeast 7 out of every 10 
mills had this policy. In most cases the vacation period was 1 week. 

About 22 percent of the mills provided some sort of nonproduction 
bonus for their employees. The most common was a Christmas bonus. 
Over half the mills in the Nation, 10 out of 11 in New England, and 
about 44 percent in the Southeast, had installed insurance plans for 
their workers. Life insurance was most frequently reported; health 
insurance ranked second; a number of plants reported both types. 


POOOOOCE 


Wage Structure in Woolen and Worsted Industry, 
April 1946' 


NEARLY A THIRD Of the estimated 158,200 plant workers in the woolen 
and worsted industry in April 1946 received $1.00 or more an hour, 
exclusive of premium pay for overtime and night work. Earnings of 
about 23,500 workers fell below 75 cents an hour, but only about 
5,700 received less than 65 cents. Straight-time average hourly 
earnings for all plant workers amounted to 94 cents, a relatively high 
level in comparison with wages received in other textile industries. 

Plant workers in the worsted branch of the industry generally 
received higher earnings than those in woolen mills in New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States—the major producing regions—and 
in the country as a whole. To some extent, the differential between 
the two branches reflects variations in occupational structure arising 
from processes used in preparing yarns for weaving. Card tenders, 
for example, are of greater importance in woolen than in worsted 
mills, while comber tenders, a higher-paid group of workers, are 
employed almost entirely in the manufacture of worsted. 

The most significant factors contributing to the favorable wage 
position of woolen and worsted textile workers appear to be the 
concentration of the industry in high wage areas, the large proportion 
of skilled and semiskilled workers employed, and extensive unioniza- 
tion? Within the industry, earnings are affected in varying degree 
by method of wage payment, type of mill, and kind of product. 

' Prepared by Hilda W. Callaway of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch. Detailed information on wages 
and related practices will be presented in two forthcoming mimeographed reports: Wage Structure—W oolen 
and Worsted Textiles, April 1946; and Occupational Wage Relationships—W oolen and Worsted Textiles, 
April 1946. Wage statistics by locality are available in the Bureau’s regional offices. 

? Data are based on an April 1946 survey of 279 woolen and worsted mills with a total employment of 
92,756 workers, representing over half of the mills and nearly three-fifths of the estimated employment. 
Field representatives of the Bureau obtained the data from April 1946 pay rolls and other company records. 
Estimated employment on al! shifts in mills with 8 or more employees is shown instead of employment in 


mills that were actually surveyed. The study excluded dyeing and finishing plants and mills primarily 
engaged in weaving carpets and rugs, manufacturing carpet and rug yarn, wool scouring, and wool combing. 
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Wage Levels 
GEOGRAPHIC VARIATIONS 


Unlike cotton and some other textile industries, the manufacture o; 
woolen and worsted goods is primarily a northern industry. Ney 
England mills account for over three-fifths of the plant workers an, 
those in the Middle Atlantic States for nearly a fourth. In th, 
former region, wage levels for all plant workers were slightly highe; 
than in the latter (table 1). To some extent, this reflects the greatey 
concentration in New England both of large mills and integrate 
plants, as well as a larger proportion of men in the work force. [p 
the Middle Atlantic States, yarn, weaving, and integrated plants were 
found to be of almost equal importance. It is more significant, how- 
ever, that in New England the over-all average wage for women was 
higher. Variations in earnings * of men and women in the two most 
important production centers in the New England and Middle Atlantic 


regions are shown below: 
Average hourly earnings 


Men Women 

New England . 02 $0. 90 
Providence, R. I ; . 06 91 
EASE RSE EE REO gs, 2 ‘ . 00 . 90 
Middle Atlantic , . 00 4 
Paterson, N. J a . 06 . 96 
Philadelphia, Pa ; . 04 . 80 
Southeast ! P . 82 7 


1 Mills are not sufficiently concentrated in any wage area to warrant separate presentation of data, 


Men’s earnings exceeded those of women by 11 percent in New 
England woolen mills, and by 14 percent in worsted mills; the corre- 
sponding figures in Middle Atlantic mills were 25 and 20 percent. 
Proportionately, 3 times as many women in Middle Atlantic woolen 
mills as in New England received less than 75 cents an hour, and in the 
worsted branch the ratio was 6 to 1. These comparisons reflect differ- 
ences in wage rates for similar jobs, in type of plant, and in composition 
of the force. A larger number of yarn mills, which have relatively 
few skilled workers, and in which women constitute over two-thirds 
of the labor force, are located in the Middle Atlantic States. In 
weaving and integrated mills, higher wage rates were found, with the 
exception of a few occupations involving spinning, sorting, and dyeing. 





* The figures presented exclude premium overtime, shift differentials, and nonincentive bonuses (such % 
Christmas and profit-sharing), but include cost-of-living bonuses. In addition, earnings of inexperienced 
beginners, apprentices, and handicapped plant workers are included in the over-all averages and distribu: 
tions but excluded from the occupational] data; administrative, professional, and executive personne! Wer 


omitted entirely from the study. 
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Tapte 1.—Percentage distribution of workers in woolen and worsted mills, United States 
and selected regions, by straight-time average hourly earnings,' April 1946 





ae 


United States ? New England Middle Atlantic 





Average hourly earnings! | woolen Woolen Woolen 
and Woolen! Worsted; and | Woolen|Worsted; and | Woolen Worsted 
worsted worsted worsted 





° 
- 

° 
-e 


65.0-69.9 cents 
70.0-74.9 cents 
75.0-79.9 cents 
99,0-84.9 cents 
85.0-89.9 cents 
%.0-94.9 cents 
95.0-99.9 cents 
100.0-104.9 cents 
105.0-109.9 cents 
110.0-114.9 cents 
115.0-119.9 cents 
120.0-124.9 cents 
125.0-129.9 cents 
130.0-134.9 cents 
135.0-139.9 cents 
140.0-144.9 cents 
145.0-149.9 cents 
150.0-159.9 cents 
160.0-169.9 cents 
170.0 cents and over 
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100.0 | 100.0; 100.0] 100.0; 100.0 


Number of workers 158, 200 | 74,025 | 84,175 | 99,800 | 41, 400 


Average hourly earnings, all 
workers ! $0. 94 $0. 92 $0. 95 $0. 97 $0. 97 






































1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 

‘Includes data for other regions in addition to those shown separately. 

The Southeast was at the low end of the wage scale; earnings 
of 7 percent of the entire work force were 19 percent below the New 
England over-all average. Although most southern mills are integ- 
rated plants, as in New England, factors contributing to the differ- 
ential are a high proportion of small plants, lack of unionization, 
and location of a majority of the mills in widely scattered small 
cities of less than 25,000 population. Variations by sex of workers’ 
earnings in the South were less than in New England. Men aver- 
aged 9 and 11 percent more than women, in woolen and worsted 
mills, respectively. Over two-thirds of the women and half of the 
men in southeastern mills earned less than 75 cents an hour. In 
New England, only 8 percent of the women and 3 percent of the 
men had comparable earnings. 


OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN EARNINGS 


Hourly earnings for all key plant occupations show a wider range for 
men than for women. Even when both men and women were em- 
ployed in the same occupation, men’s earnings generally were appre- 
ciably higher than women’s—a differential which cannot be related 
entirely to individual productivity under incentive methods of wage 
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payment. Although a 
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large majority of the New England ap, 


Middle Atlantic mills had an incentive system in operation, only 
about a third of all plant employees in each region were paid according 


to individual output. 


Tasie 2.—Straight-time avera 
and worsted mills, 


hourly earnings‘ for selected occupations in 109); 
nited States and selected regions, April 1946 _— 





a 
| 


United States ? New Englani 





Woolen Worsted Woolen | Worsted 





Occupation and sex 


a 


Num- | Aver- | Num- Num- | Aver- |}-Num- ver. 
ber of age ber of ber of age ber of | age 

work- | hourly work- | hourly} work- hourly 
rates ers rates ers rates 





Card grinders 

Card tenders 

Carpenters, maintenance 
Color mixers, dye house 
Comber tenders 

Doffers, spinning frame 
Dresser tenders 

Dry-can operators 
Dyeing-machine tenders, cloth 
Dyeing-machine tenders, raw stock -- 
Dyeing-machine tenders, yarn 


Electricians, maintenance 
Fuller tenders 


Loom fixers, other than J acquard _- 
Machinists, maintenance 
Maintenance men, general utility_- 
Mangle tenders 

Mechanics, maintenance__....___.__- 
Second hands 


Weavers, other sas Jacquard loom _- 
Winders, cloth, bolts or tubes 
Winders, yarn 


Women 


Weavers, other than Jacquard loom... 
Winders, yarn 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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2.— Straight. -time avera for selected occupations in woolen 
d and pasar d worsted mills, United nye d Ape are. fF » April 1946—- Continued 


 ONiy 
ord; ly Middle Atlantic Southeast 
‘ding 








Woolen Worsted Woolen Worsted 





Occupation and sex 
’ woolen Num- | Aver- | Num-/| Aver- | Num-| Aver- 
ber of age ber of age ber of age 
work- | hourly | work- | hourly hourly 
rates ers rates ers rates 





Card grinders 
Card tenders 

bn Carpenters, maintemance-.........-- 

ave. Color mixers, dye house 

hoy Comber tenders 

sOurly Doffers, spinning frame 

—_ + Dresser tenders 
Dry-can operators 
Dyeing-machine tenders, cloth 
Dyeing-machine tenders, raw stock. 
Dyeing-machine tenders, yarn 


yeSs 


Electricians, maintenance 

Fuller tenders 

Inspectors, cloth, hand. .........-..- 
0 SS ee 
Loom fixers, other than Jacquard. 
Machinists, maintenance 
Maintenance men, general utility. _- 
Mangle tenders 

Mechanics, maintenance 

Second hands 

Shearing-machine operators___.---_-_-. 
Sorters, wool 


Spinners, mule 
Spinners, ring frame 
Stock clerks 
‘enter-frame tenders 


Twister tenders... _- 

Washer tenders, cloth 

Watchmen 

Weavers, other than Jacquard loom _- 
Ww de soy cloth, bolts or tubes 


D 
Inspectors, cloth, hand 
ne ey A Oe 


Twister tenders 
.. ~~ other than Jacquard loom - 





























' Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 
? Includes data for other regions in addition to those shown separately. 
‘Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 
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Earnings of men and women who were employed as janitors, yar 
winders, or card tenders fell within a 3-cent range; but in other 
occupations, usually more skilled jobs, men earned from 5 to 29 cents 
more an hour than women. On a national basis the only womey 
workers with earnings exceeding $1.00 an hour were weavers, othe; 
than Jacquard loom; in the Border States and Great Lakes regions 
their earnings fell below the $1.00 level. A few women employed as 
mule spinners in New England or as dresser tenders in the Middle 
Atlantic region also averaged more than $1.00. On the other hand. 
nationally and in New England mills men received higher hourly rates 
of pay, usually above $1.10, in 12 out of the 35 jobs studied—iy 
some of the maintenance jobs as well as in direct production work. 
In Middle Atlantic mills, men received these relatively high straight- 
time rates in over half of the jobs. 

The variation in earnings for similar occupations between woolen and 
worsted mills was also usually greater for men than for women. Hovy- 
ever, the largest occupational group (weavers, other than Jacquard loom 
was an exception—women earned 12 percent more an hour in worsted 
than in woolen mills, while men in worsted mills had only a 4-percent 
advantage. Ona regional basis, the spread between earnings of men and 
women in this occupation was greater in woolen than in worsted mills. 

Spinners are the second most important numerical group. Mule 
spinning is largely performed by men and ring frame spinning by 
women, and in both the woolen and worsted mills, mule spinners 
received the higher hourly pay. In the entire industry, men mule 
spinners averaged 2 percent more than ring frame spinners; for women 
workers the advantage was half as great. The contrast in worsted 
mills presents a more striking difference for men mule spinners— 
nationally and in the New England region, their earnings were 51 
percent higher than for ring frame spinners. 


VARIATION BY UNIONIZATION AND TYPE OF MILL 


Unionization was rather widespread throughout the industry, with 
more than a third of the New England and Middle Atlantic mills 
operating under union agreements. About three-fifths of the plant 
work force in each region were in union mills, indicating that a sub- 
stantial number of the organized workers were employed in large 
mills. Earnings of plant workers were influenced by both these factors 
(unionization and size of establishment), which appear to be inter- 
related. Union workers generally received higher wages than non- 
union, and workers in plants with more than 250 employees had 4 
wage advantage over those in smaller plants. 

Type of mill must also be considered, inasmuch as fully integrated 
plants typically have a larger work force than the specialized spinning 
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or weaving mills. In addition, there are distinct product differentials. 
By and large, workers engaged in the manufacture of men’s wear and 
those employed in the integrated mills had higher earnings than those 
making other types of products or working in the specialized plants. 
These generalizations do not, of course, hold true for each specific job. 

To illustrate the differences in pay according to these factors, the 
average hourly rates for the three most important occupations (numer- 
ically), accounting for 23 percent of men and 35 percent of women 
plant workers, are shown in table 3. 


TaBLE 3.—Average hourly rates for specified occupations in woolen and worsted mills, 
by selected wage factors, April 1946 





Wage factors 


New England 


Middle Atlantic 





Weavers, 
other than 
Jacquard 


Spinners, 
mule 


Weavers, 
other than 
Jacquard 


Spinners, 
mule 


Card 
tenders 





Men 


Regional average hourly rate-. 


Unionization: 
Union 


Type of mill: 
eeeaneted 


Size of mill: 
501 or more 


Type of product: ! 


Women’s wear 


Women 


Regional average hourly rate_- 


$1. 27 








$0. 84 





$1.17 





"$1.18 








Percent of regional 


avérage hourly rate 





105. 1 
91.5 





New England 


Middle Atlantic 





Weavers, 
other than 
Jacquard 


Spinners, 
ring 
frame 


Winders, 
yarn 


Weavers, 
other than 
Jacquard 


Spinners, 
ring 
frame 


Winders, 
yarn 





$1.15 


$0. 88 








$0. 87 





$1.11 





$0. 79 





$0. 81 





Percent of regional average hourly rate 





108. 7 
102. 6 
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' Excluding blanketing and other woven goods. 
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Wage and Related Practices 


Payment for extra-shift work, paid vacations, and health an 
insurance plans are prevalent practices in the woolen and worsted 
industry. Nonproduction bonus payments are less widespread 
None of the industry’s mills paid plant workers during time |os; 
because of illness, and only 11 mills provided paid lunch periods. 

Scheduled hours of work and shift operations.—In April 1946, the 
typical schedule of first-shift plant workers was 40 hours; at least g 
third of the mills had a longer workweek for both men and women— 
in these, 45 and 48 hours were almost equally prevalent. A few mills 
in all regions except the Border and Southeastern States reported 
still longer hours. Work schedules, though varying from the actwa| 
hours worked, indicate the significance of premium pay for overtime 
in workers’ incomes. 

Shift differentials present an additional income factor. First-shift 
employment accounted for nearly two-thirds of the industry’s plant 
workers, the second-shift for about a fourth, and the third (or other) 
shift for 8 percent. Extra pay ranging as high as 5 cents an hour 
(but more frequently a smaller amount) was a common practice in 
over half of the mills operating second shifts. Workers receiving 
compensation for third (or other) shift work were paid over 5 cents 
but under 10 cents above the first-shift hourly rate, in all but 3 mills. 
A higher proportion of the mills operating three or more shifts pro- 
vided extra pay than of those with two shifts—80 percent compared 
with 60 percent. 

Paid vacations and health and insurance plans.—Over four-fifths of 
the mills studied offered their plant workers paid vacations after | 
year of service. The usual length of vacation was 1 week. Employers 
in over two-thirds of the mills studied also contributed entirely or 
partially to some type of insurance or pension plan. Life and health 
insurance were most prevalent; pension plans were rarely found. 

Nonproduction bonuses.—Nearly two-fifths of the mills, including a 
larger proportion of Middle Atlantic and Southeastern than New 
England mills, gave their workers a bonus which was not related to 
output. A few mills had a profit-sharing, attendance, or other plan, 
and most mills paid a bonus at Christmas time. Averaged over all 
plant workers for the entire industry, these bonuses added only one- 
half cent to the workers’ hourly pay. Regionally, such additions 
ranged from two-tenths of a cent in New England to 2.4 cents in the 
Southeast. In contrast to 6 out of 15 southeastern mills, only 37 out 
of 133 New England mills studied had a bonus policy. 
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Work Injuries in 1946: Preliminary Estimates’ 


DISABLING WORX INJURIES during 1946 increased only 2 percent over 
1945, according to preliminary estimates of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. It may be significant, however, that the change represents 
an increase over the total for 1945, whereas the totals for 1944 and 
1945 each represented a decrease from the level of the preceding year. 
The volume of work injuries rose steadily and sharply from 1939 on 
and reached a peak of 2,414,000 in 1943. Although the estimate for 
1946 is somewhat higher than that for 1945, it is, nevertheless, nearly 
15 percent lower than that for 1943. 

The number of disabling injuries which occurred during 1946 is 
placed at 2,063,100. This figure includes all deaths, all permanent 
impairments, and all temporary disabilities which kept employees 
fom working for at least a full workday after the injury. The 
estimate includes disabilities arising from industrial diseases as well 
as accidental injuries. Although no attempt was made to’ make 
separate estimates for those caused by diseases, they are believed not 
to exceed about 5 percent of the total. 

Fatalities are estimated at 16,500. This figure is identical with 
the revised estimate of fatalities in 1945. The sharpest increase 
occurred in the construction industry, from 1,700 to 2,200. An 
increase of 200 was estimated in wholesale and retail trade, to a total 
of 1,400 in 1946.2 In manufacturing, deaths decreased by 200, to a 
total of 2,500. As has been the case for over a decade, the largest 
number of fatalities, 4,500, was charged to agriculture. This figure 
is identical with that for 1945. 

The number of permanent total disabilities, 1,800, remained un- 
changed from the 1945 level. But the number of permanent partial 
disabilities increased to 93,100, or about 6 percent.* The industry 
group with the largest number of these permanent impairment cases, 
28,200, is manufacturing. 


' Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Hazards Division by Max D. Kossoris and Frank 8. McElroy 
' The original 1945 estimate of 800 appears to have been too low by 400 cases. 
* The 1945 estimate of 82,700 appears to have been too low. Later data indicate that a more accurate esti- 
Mate would have been about 88,100, 
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The manufacturing group also accounted for the largest number of 
temporary total disabilities, 510,600 out of a total of 1,951,700 for all 
industrial groups combined. Nevertheless, this figure represents , 
decrease of about 8.5 percent from 1945, largely as a result of ap 
estimated decrease in employment of about 6.5 percent. 

Only three of the major industrial groups—manufacturing, 14jj. 
roads, and miscellaneous transportation—showed decreases from thei; 
1945 levels. The 19-percent decrease of disabling injuries in railroad. 
ing far exceeds the estimated decrease in employment of about 4 per. 
cent. Similarly, the 5-percent decrease in miscellaneous transporta. 
tion is about three times the employment decrease, estimated a; 
about 1:6 percent. 

Every other major industrial group shows increases over its 194; 
level, usually because of increases in employment. In agriculture 
the increase of injuries was nearly 6 percent; in mining and quarrying. 
about 2 percent; in construction, nearly 35 percent; public utilities 
26 percent; trade, 12 percent; and the large group of services, govern. 
ment, and miscellaneous industries, nearly 5 percent. 

The time lost during 1946 because of these injuries is estimated at 
46,809,800 days—enough to provide full-time employment for 156- 
000 workers. In other words, had these injuries been prevented, the 
country could have had the production of another 156,000 workers 
in our labor force. The comparative time loss for 1945 was 41% 
million days, representing full-time employment for 137,000 workers. 

These estimates of actual time loss, however, take no account of 
losses in future years which are chargeable to the deaths and perma- 
nent impairments caused by the 1946 injury toll. If standard time 
charges are made for these classes of disability, the economic time 
loss occasioned by the 1946 injuries reaches a total of 237,003,100 
days. This is the full-time employment equivalent of 790,000 work- 
ers. The corresponding 1945 figures are 218 million employee-days, 
equivalent to 725,000 full-time workers. Although the total of dis- 
abling injuries increased only about 2 percent over 1945, the esti- 
mates show increases in actual time loss of 13 percent and in economic 


time loss of nearly 9 percent. 
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? Based largely on Bureau of Mines data. 
! Based on small sample studies. 
‘ Based on comprehensive survey. 
ad at ' Less than 50. 
‘ Based on Interstate Commerce Commission data. 
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Developments in the Consumers’ Cooperative 
Movement in 1946’ 


To coopERATORS in the United States, the outstanding event of 1946 
was the biennial Cooperative Congress, which made far-reaching 
changes in the structure of the organized cooperative movement jn 
this country. The year was also notable for the substantial progress 
in the fields of cooperative housing and medical care; for the unusually 
large number of new branches opened or new departments added by 
established associations; and for the organization of national federa- 
tions of cooperative housing associations, of cooperative medical- 
care associations, and of students’ cooperatives, as well as of an inter- 
national association to carry on trade in petroleum products among 
the cooperative movements of the various countries of the world. 

There was continuance and expansion of previous efforts toward 
closer relationships with other groups, such as labor, churches, and 
farmers. Particularly successful have been the moves in the direc- 
tion of labor, which are now paying dividends in the active support 
of cooperatives by unions and their members in many places. 


Developments Among the Local Associations 


As usual, many new distributive cooperatives were started during 
the year, and an unusually large number of associations opened new 
branches or added new departments. Electrical-appliance depart- 
ments were among the most popular; this move was accelerated by the 
line of ‘‘co-op label’’ products in this field being offered by Nationa! 
Cooperatives and its regional members. According to report, some 
2,300 local associations were dealing in electrical appliances by carly 
1947, but only 23 percent were carrying a full line. Other new depua'- 
tures included departments for building supplies, lumber yards, coal 
yards, a carpenter shop, general stores, gasoline stations, cold-storage 
lockers, dry-cleaning service, watch-repair service, a dry goods 





' Prepared by Florence E. Parker, of the Bureau’s Labor Economics Staff. A more detailed report ¥™ 
appear iater, in bulletin form, including developments among the federations, education, recreation 40° 
publicity, relationships with other groups, international cooperative relationships, legislation and court 
decisions affecting cooperatives, and taxation of cooperatives. 
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tore, and a hardware store. One local association bought a sawmill, 
another an ice-cream plant, and a third a small petroleum refinery 
for heavy fuels. One association became an agency for the sale of 
small airplanes. In Connecticut a cooperative store association 
opened what was said to be the first cooperative gasoline station in 
that State. On the Pacific Coast there seems to be some tendency 
on the part of local cooperatives to let out certain departments 
(especially the meat department) to private concessionnaires. 

Urban associations —The year 1946 saw some advance in the spread 
of cooperation in urban areas. In Chicago, six existing associations 
had by August 1946 voted to become branches of the city-wide Chi- 
cago Consumers’ Cooperative, formed in 1945. Each thereby 
became a “district assembly” of the association. Two others were 
reported as in process of formation. The first supermarket of the 
new association was opened in November 1946, and early in Janu- 
ary 1947 the leasing of a site for a second was announced. The 
association’s membership in September was stated to have passed 
1,800. 

Other cities were reported to be interested in the Chicago pro- 
cedures, one of which is a $5 nonreturnable membership fee, used to 
defray the expense of a paid staff of organizers. “Another is the 
city-wide enlistment of members, with the gradual development of 
natural centers for intensive organizational work. The latter feature 
permits people who are sufficiently interested in co-ops to invest and 
participate before there is immediate prospect of a store in their 
neighborhood and create a common pool of capital for use throughout 
the city.” ? 

In the Twin Cities, membership meetings approved a proposed 
merger of Cooperative Services (Minneapolis) and Co-ops, Inc. (St. 
Paul), under the name Twin Cities Cooperatives Services. The 
Minneapolis group operates several automobile service stations and a 
feed, coal, and lumber yard; its food store was sold to the St. Paul 
association early in 1946. The latter, was already operating five 
grocery stores and had just purchased a bakery to supply its stores. 
In Cheyenne, Wyo., the gas cooperative opened a supermarket in the 
spring of 1946. The two Berkeley, Calif., cooperatives (one operating 
a grocery store and the other a gasoline station and hardware and 
appliance store) merged to form the Berkeley Cooperative Ceu ~r, 
with a combined membership of about 1,400. 

In New York City, Consumers Cooperative Services, operating 
seven cafeterias and four grocery stores, reported the largest volume 
of business in its 26-year history ($1,373,424) in 1945-46 and an 
increase in membership from 5,536 to 7,130. Its plans call for an 


? Co-op News (Chicago), November 20, 1946. 
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eventual chain of 20 stores within a 10-mile radius of its warehouse 

Greenbelt Consumers Services, in Greenbelt, Md. (within the 
metropolitan area of Washington, D. C., where most of its members 
are employed) had a business of $1,162,851 in 1945 and expected 
considerable increase in 1946. Membership also rose from 1,820 to 
nearly 2,000 in the first 6 months of 1946. The association is raising 
money for a new cooperative shopping center, to house a food market. 
restaurant, soda fountain, bakery, bowling alley, game room, and 
nursery. The association already operates all the other business jy 
town (theater, barber shop, beauty parlor, and drug store). It also 
operates a “shuttle-bus” connecting with the interurban bus line. |p 
the period 1940-45 the sum of $79,294 was returned to the patrons 
in savings. 

SPECIAL TYPES OF COOPERATIVES 


Housing Associations 


Progress of local associations.—Reports received by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show that housing cooperatives are being formed 4] 
over the country. Especially active are veterans for whom the housing 
situation is very difficult but who have had priority above others in 
the building field and have the advantage of Government loans and 
guaranties. In some places veteran groups are undertaking the devel- 
opment of outlying tracts, including the installation of utilities, 


streets, etc.; in others, the association contemplates taking over exist- 
ing buildings for remodeling. One group is even sponsoring a home- 
stead development in Alaska. In the District of Columbia a veterans’ 
cooperative was the successful bidder for Naylor Gardens—a 475-unit 
development built by the Government during the war. 

Types of dwellings planned range all the way from apartments, 
through single-family dwellings on city lots, to subsistence homesteads 
with land ranging up to several acres. In one case a students’ coop- 
erative composed of veterans is erecting prefabricated houses on land 
owned by the university. 

Numerous housing developments on the cooperative plan are being 
sponsored by labor groups. In Washington, D. C., printing-trades 
workers are planning an apartment-house project. In South Bend, 
Ind., members of a local of the UAW-CIO}took the initiative in a hous- 
ing cooperative to build single-family units. Employees of the Omaha 
district of the Corps of Engineers are reported to have initiated a con- 
templated suburban community of 600 homes; so detailed were their 
plans that they even included space for a helicopter landing field. 
Racine, Wis., is the scene of a housing project in which members 0! 
AFL and CIO unions, as well as the local consumers’ cooperative, até 
participating. 
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In most cases a single project is planned, with membership limited 
to the prospective residents in the project. However, an identical 
type of open-membership technique has been adopted by two housing 
associations, one in New Haven, Conn., and the other in Washington, 
p. C., entirely independently of each other. In both cases a general 
open-membership cooperative acts as sponsoring and initiating agency 
for specific housing projects. Individuals desiring to reside in develop- 
ments sponsored by the parent association must first join the latter. 
Ownership and control of the specific project eventually is turned over 
to a second association, composed entirely of residents of the project. 
Such an arrangement affords membership to many persons who do not 
themselves need living accommodations but are desirous of helping to 
further the cooperative housing plan, while at the same time it insures 
final control to the tenant-members of the conditions under which 
they live. 

Numerous mutual housing associations are reported, formed to 
take over completed developments. In all cases that have thus far 
come to the attention of the Bureau, these intend to operate on the 
Rochdale principle of retention of title by the association, with the 
member receiving a lease to the dwelling he occupies. Of the perma- 
nent housing projects built under the defense housing program by 
the Federal Government, with funds supplied under the Lanham Act, 
eight were earmarked for ‘‘mutual ownership” after the war. These 
included three in New Jersey, one in Pennsylvania, one in Ohio, one 
in Indiana, and two in Texas. 

Under the plan worked out, if the residents of the project desire to 
purchase the dwellings, they are required to form a nonprofit mutual 
home ownership corporation. The corporation is then given a 2-year 
lease, with option to buy at the end of that time (if it has demonstrated 
its ability to operate the property efficiently). At the end of Decem- 
ber 1946, two corporations—one in South Bend, Ind., and the other 
in Dayton, Ohio—had served their 2-year probationary period and 
exercised their option. Appraisal of the property had been made and 
negotiations for purchase were in progress. The other six projects 
were being run by ownership corporations, but as their 2-year leases 
had not yet expired, no further step could yet be taken. 

Federally built projects financed by other funds have also been put 
up for sale by the Defense Homes Corporation of the Federal Housing 
Agency. Naylor Gardens Projects, already mentioned, was one of 
these. In August 1946 it was reported that a mutual housing asso- 
ciation, formed for the purpose of bidding in the planned village of 
Greenbelt, Md., had obtained 200 members toward the 472 (25 per- 
cent of the total 1,887 dwellings) required in order to bid; by the end 

732381478 
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of the year more than half of the residents had indicated their desip, 
for ownership. In Detroit it was reported that a move was on foo} 
to form a mutual housing association to purchase Norwayne Home; 
there, with 50 percent of the tenants in favor of purchase. 

In the Twin Cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis an unusual housing 
development is under way. A complete village of 1,200 acres on the 
shore of a lake has been planned and is being built through the efforts 
of three cooperators, of whom one owned part of the necessary land. 
one was an architect, and the third was a contractor. In this project 
the resident-members come into a going concern, buying their lots and 
subscribing for shares. Each house will be financed individually, 
by the member. The village is to be developed section by section, as 
the lots are taken. The three developers each have one vote and hold 
all of the preferred stock. They will retain control until the project 
is under way, then surrender their votes “one at a time—to each 
group of 500 home owners as the village grows.” In other words, 
not until 1,500 residents have moved in will the members have con. 
plete control of the project. Speculation is to be prevented by 
association control over the sale price, which is to be-arrived at by an 
appraisal board of three (one representing the owner and one the asso- 
ciation, and one the neutral outsider). 

Federations.—A conference of housing cooperatives, held in Chicago 
in May 1946, authorized the formation of the National Cooperative- 
Mutual Housing Association. Organization was completed just 
before the national Cooperative Congress in September 1946, and the 
association was represented at that meeting. It is expected that the 
federation will turn its energies to the exchange of experience, provi- 
sion of technical service, accounting, training of project managers, 
etc., leaving the handling of building materials to National (o- 
operatives (the commodity organization) and its regional wholesales. 
The housing section at the Cooperative Congress presented a resolu- 
tion, which was adopted, urging among other things that National 
Cooperatives establish a strong division for the procurement of build- 
ing supplies,* and that the National Cooperative Finance Association 
organize immediately a program to make mortgage credit available 
to cooperative and mutual housing associations. 

Structurally, the national housing association is expected to be a 
federation of regional associations, which will in turn be composed of 
State federations of local associations. Already one regional has been 
formed by the housing cooperatives in Indiana, Michigan, and \Iin- 
nesota, under the name of North Central States Housing Association. 


] 46, 





3 National Cooperatives stated in a letter to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, dated December |- 
that it was already getting under way with the expansion of its facilities in this field. 
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Provision of Medical and Hospital Care 

Progress of local hospital associations.—From the Mississippi River 
westward, the spread of cooperative provision of medical care was 
outstanding in 1946. The greatest advance was in the formation of 
hospital associations. At the end of 1945 there were in operation six 
cooperative hospitals—one each in Florida, Kansas, Minnesota, and 
Texas, and two in Oklahoma. By the end of 1946, reports indicated 
that at least 9 cooperative hospitals were in operation and 13 associa- 
tions were known to have been formed and under way. At least 22 
others Were in process and some of these had received charters, but 
data as to their exact status at the close of the year were not available. 

In October 1946 ground was broken in Sandpoint, Idaho, for the 
first unit of a $100,000, 17-bed community hospital, on a 3%-acre plot 
near Lake Pend d’Oreille. The 725 members hoped to have it in 
operation by the spring of 1947. 

Of the other associations concerning which progress reports are 
available, the association at Ely, Minn., reported pledges of $38,000 
from 300 persons in October; it planned to remodel a former school 
building. At Fosston in the same State, the association had in- 
corporated and elected its board of directors; no data were available 
as to membership or funds. In Greenbush, Minn., money was being 
raised for a 20-bed cooperative hospital. The hospital at Two Har- 
bors, which started operation as a cooperative in November 1944, 
announced in 1946 its intention of establishing a small branch hospital 
at Grand ‘Marais, 85 miles eastward on the north shore of Lake 
Superior. 

The purchase of a 10-bed hospital by a cooperative association 
with members in two counties in Missouri—the first of its kind, known 
to the Bureau, in that State—was reported at the end of the year. 

In South Dakota, cooperators at Leola had raised $18,000 toward 
the erection of a 20-bed building after only a week’s work in November 
1945; no later report has been received. In Winner, in October 1946, 
the Farmers’ Union and local farmers’ cooperatives were reported to 
be sponsoring and supplying organizing funds for a $100,000 coopera- 
tive hospital. The organization, Rosebud Cooperative Hospital, 
Inc., had already been formed, and 243 paid-up members, each con- 
tributing $100, had been obtained. 

In Texas, over a score of hospital associations had been formed 
under a 1945 law authorizing their formation in places of less than 
2,500 population. At Friona, by September 1946, 500 persons had 
joined a cooperative hospital association and had paid in $100 each 
toward the construction of a 30-bed hospital. At Olton plans were 
being made to remodel the building formerly used as a county court- 
house. Construction of a hospital was under way at Rising Star, 
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where a membership of over 700 had been obtained. The cooperatiye 
wholesale at Amarillo has been giving some assistance to these groups. 

In most places the hospitals have been organized in rural districts 
which have previously had little or no medical or hospital facilities 
In Washington State, however, urban industrial workers as wel] a¢ 
farmers have been behind the organizing drive that has been going op 
for the past 18 months. The regional cooperative wholesale, Pacific 
Supply Cooperative, has had a full-time “cooperative hospital field 
counselor” at work throughout Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. |p 
Seattle, Group Health Cooperative of Puget Sound was formed jp 
1946, with widespread community support including that of various 
local labor organizations, State and local granges, and cooperative 
associations. Among the labor organizations were the boilermakers. 
milk-wagon drivers, aircraft mechanics, and Renton Central Labor 
Council. The members of the 1946 board of directors of Seattle 
Group Health included a representative each of the aircraft mechanics 
and boilermakers, a representative from each of four local consumers’ 
cooperatives (one a students’ cooperative at the State University), 
two Grange representatives, and a local businessman. 

In November the association, which had originally planned to buy 
a surplus Government hospital at Renton, announced that it had 
merged with a doctor-controlled organization, the Medical Security 
Clinic. The latter was operating a 60-bed hospital and a large down- 
town clinic, with a staff of 18 physicians, and was providing prepaid 
service for some 7,500 members. Not altogether satisfied with private 
group practice, the clinic management had sent its manager to attend 
the conference of health}cooperatives at Two Harbors, Minn., in 
August 1946. 

His report and the months-long conferences that followed, with 
representatives of Group Health Cooperative, resulted in the decision 
to become part of the latter group. 

Olympic Cooperative Hospital Association, at Sequim, and Kitsap 
Cooperative Hospital Association, at Bremerton—both on the Olympic 
Peninsula—were negotiating for hospital buildings at the close of the 
year, and a new association had been formed at Deer Park. 

In Oregon the Community Hospital Association in Hermiston 
reported over 250 members in October, and the Salem Community 
Health Association sponsored by the Farmers Union had about 50) 
members. At Newberg an”organizing drive was getting under way 
late in the year. 

Cooperators in Wisconsin have made several attempts to organize 
cooperative hospitals, but have been blocked by the Wisconsin !aw 
which reserves to the medical profession the right to conduct prepaid 
group plans. The Wisconsin Association of Cooperatives—a State- 
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wide organization of 214 cooperatives of all types (consumers’, pro- 
ducers’, and REA associations)—has pledged its support to an effort 
to amend the law so as to permit the formation of consumers’ coopera- 
tive medical-care associations. 

Prepaid medical care.—Group Health Association, Washington, 
D. C., which operates a clinic and pharmacy and which originally 
provided service for Federal employees only, early in 1946 adopted the 
open-membership principle on a “group basis,” accepting Negroes as 
well as whites. Among the new groups reported as admitted under 
the new policy were employees of the local consumers’ cooperative 
(an association operating 6 stores in the District of Columbia and 
Virginia), those of the Farm Bureau insurance companies, and those 
of the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. The association 
also purchased a site of some 20,000 square feet on which it plans to 
erect a medical center. 

Health insurance—Among the associations providing cash benefits 
to meet the cost of medical and hospital care, Group Health Mutual of 
St. Paul, Minn., had a total membership of about 45,000 persons in 
April 1946. It added to its previous services a combination plan with 
benefits ranging from $5 to $200 for surgical cases, obstetrical benefits 
up to $60, ordinary hospital benefits up to $4.25 per day, and special 
hospital benefits up to $50. Among the new groups being served by 
the end of the year was the personnel of Pacific Supply Cooperative, 
in Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. 

Medical-care federations——Although cooperative medical care is 
still in its infancy, steps toward federation have already been taken. 
In the spring of 1946, six associations on the Pacific Coast formed the 
Northwest Cooperative Hospital Federation, to coordinate their 
educational andfpromotional work. 

A Nation-wide conference of health cooperatives was held in August 
1946, at which were present delegates not only from medical-care asso- 
ciations but also from labor and farmer groups interested in the 
provision of medical care. This conference authorized the formation 
of a national association, the purpose of which would be ‘‘to engage in 
educational and other activities for the promotion of the health and 
well-being of its membership and the public, and to carry on the 
following activities: (1) Educational, (2) advisory service in legal, 
management, technical, and organizational fields, (3) public relations 
and legislation, and (4) research in the field of medical economics.” 
Adoption of articles of incorporation and bylaws for the new organ- 
ization, the Cooperative Health Federation of America, was announced 
at the Cooperative Congress in September. At the same time a labor 
committee was formed, with headquarters in Washington, D. C., to 
foster the formation of prepayment medical-care plans; a small exec- 
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utive committee (including a representative of the medical pro. 
fession) was elected to further the federation’s work. A drive js {, 
be made to obtain the affiliation of ‘“‘all prepaid medical-care plans jy 
which consumers have effective control.’””’ The previous federatioy 
Group Health Federation of America,‘ formed in 1940, disbanded and 
turned its assets over to the new organization. 


Noncommercial Federations 


Congress of the Cooperative League.—The most important cooperatiye 
event of the year was the national Cooperative Congress, held jy 
September. This was a joint congress of the Cooperative Leagye 
(educational body), the Cooperative Finance Association, and Na- 
tional Cooperatives (wholesale association). Its deliberations covered 
the whole range of cooperative effort in the consumer field; its sessions 
dealt with production, promotion, insurance, distribution, finance 
(including credit unions), housing, health, recreational, education, 
women’s activities, young people’s activities, personnel, relations 
with various groups (labor, churches, urban-rural, etc.), as well as 
international relationships and activities. 

Among the more important actions of the congress were the fol- 
lowing: (1) The transfer from the Cooperative League to National 
Cooperatives of employee training, general educational work, and 
publicity; (2) the transformation of the Cooperative League into » 
national organization, which would be a federation of national organ- 
izations in various branches of the consumers’ cooperative movement 
(distribution of commodities, credit, electricity, insurance, medical 
care, housing, and recreation), to carry on research, statistical, and 
public-relations work; and (3) the passage of resolutions (a) urging 
the establishment of an international cooperative petroleum asso- 
ciation, (6) requesting the International Cooperative Alliance to estab- 
lish a branch in the United States, (c) declaring the ‘‘full and unquali- 
fied support of the entire United Nations effort,’”’ and (d) favoring the 
establishment of a permanent Inter-American cooperative educational 
institution with branches in North and South America. A meeting 
of the beard of directors of National Cooperatives, previous to the 
Congress, established as policy that in future all production on a na- 
tional scale is to be carried on by National Cooperatives. Action 
taken by the congress on other specific subjects is here noted under 
such subjects. 

A new association, Arizona Cooperative Association, whose first 
activities, it is reported, will be in writing insurance and making small 
loans, was admitted to membership in the League in 1946. 





‘ It accepted into membership doctor-controlled as well as consumer-controlled plans. 
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COOPERATIVES 


Problems of Organization and Structure 


ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


A proposal for the merger of the Cooperative League, National 
Cooperatives, and the National Cooperative Finance Association has 
been under consideration for several years. The boards of the three 
organizations had approved a single executive for the three and estab- 
lished a joint committee to work out the details of consolidation. At 
the national Cooperative Congress in September 1946, after many pro- 
tracted meetings during the year, the committee presented a surprise 
report and recommendations which differed completely from previous 
plans. Briefly, it proposed that, instead of a merger, National Co- 
operatives would become the national organization for the distribu- 
tive branch of the cooperative movement, combining commercial 
activities with educational and publicity work and therefore taking 
over Rochdale Institute, the Co-op Magazine, Cooperative News 
Service, and national employee training, all of which had previously 
been departments or functions of the League. The latter (which 
celebrated its thirtieth birthday in March 1946) would carry on re- 
search, compile statistics and other information, and do public-rela- 
tions work on an over-all basis. It would become the national organi- 
zation of all branches of the consumers’ cooperative movement in 
this country—distributive, electricity, credit, insurance, housing, 
medical care, etc. 

The report and recommendations were accepted by the congress, 
after considerable discussion. 

Unlike the situation in many European countries, in the United 
States each branch of the cooperative movement has developed 
independently. The REA cooperatives, credit unions, student co- 
operatives, medical-care associations, and distributive associations 
each have their own national federation. Those in the field of hous- 
ing, medical-care, and provision of meals and rooms for students 
have only recently been formed and have as yet no great accomplish- 
ments to their credit. 

The Credit Union National Association (““CUNA’’) became a frater- 
nal member of the Cooperative League in 1939, and the Cuna Supply 
Cooperative became a full member in 1942. The affiliation of the 
latter (a commodity organization) probably will hereafter be through 
National Cooperatives. The new federations of students’ associations 
and of housing and medical-care cooperatives undoubtedly will 
affiliate with the League, but no relationship has as yet existed with 
the REA cooperatives; their affiliation has still to be won. No na- 
tional insurance federation exists, though some of the most powerful 
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of these associations have been consistent financial supporters of th, 
the League. 

It appears, therefore, that the solid underpinning of the League 
present consists of only the distributive movement and these insurane, 
organizations. Support from the other branches either consists 
largely of good will or has still to be won. Undoubtedly the new 
structural plan offers a much wider scope for the League than before. 
if the latter is successful in rallying to its banner the various servic 
branches of the movement. 


ON THE REGIONAL LEVEL 


The 1946 annual meetings of Eastern Cooperative League and 
Eastern Cooperative Wholesale approved a committee draft of , 
constitution and bylaws of a proposed consolidation of the two that 
has been under way for some time. The name of the new organiza- 
tion is to be Eastern Cooperatives, Inc. 

In the territory of the above organization, which serves local co- 
operatives on the whole eastern seaboard as far south as Virginia, g 
move among some of the New England associations to secede and 
form a separate wholesale for that region was under study during | 946. 
The report of a committee, appointed in conformity with instructions 
from a membership meeting in February, was laid before a special 
meeting held in September 1946. The committee recommended the 
establishment ofa separate wholesale. Debate at the meeting covered 
the possible deleterious effects of such a move on the unity of the co- 
operative movement in the East, and the difficulty of financing a new 
wholesale. The meeting decided to postpone action until March 1947, 
with an enlarged committee gathering more facts in the meantime. 

Among the district federations, Cooperative Services, Bruce Cross- 
ing, Mich. (handling petroleum products), voted to merge with Copper 
Country Cooperative Enterprises (a fish-marketing organization that 
evolved out of a self-help cooperative started during the depression). 
This action caused some threats of withdrawal of associations that 
were members of Cooperative Services; no information is available to 
indicate whether action was actually taken 
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Labor Laws and Decisions 


MOPPLPLIOPI IPI I IDI III I III III LILI I LS II IDG IID III D IOI DODD IDOI DIOL ODI OON: 


Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor’ 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


PORTAL-TO-PORTAL CLAIM OF MT. CLEMENS POTTERY WORKERS DENIED 


Tae Unirep States Supreme Court, in Andersen v. Mt. Clemens 
Pottery Co.,* ruled that time spent by employees upon an employer’s 
premises in preliminary “make ready” activities, and time neces- 
sarily spent on the premises in walking to work after the time clock 
is punched, should be included as “working time” under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, if such time is not so trivial as to fall within the 
so-called ‘“‘de minimis” rule.* Because of insufficient evidence bear- 
ing on the actual time spent in such activities, the Supreme Court 
returned the case to the Federal district court where it had originated, 
instructing that court to determine the amount of necessary walking 
time from time clocks to work sites and the time consumed in the 
preliminary make-ready activities. The Supreme Court further 
directed that in determining the damages the district court should 
apply the ‘‘de minimis”’ rule in the light of “‘the realities of the indus- 
trial world.”’ 

On the basis of these instructions the Federal district court in 
question found that employees of the Mt. Clemens Pottery Co. were 
not entitled to back pay and damages for the make-ready and walking 
time in question. The district court regarded the total time actually 
spent, outside the hours for which they were paid, in any day, in all 
the activities which the Supreme Court held to be work, as so trivial 
as to be disregarded under the “de minimis’ rule. Preliminary 
activities such as putting on aprons, overalls or gloves, removing shirts, 
and turning on machinery switches, the court found, consumed not 
more than 5 minutes for a few employees and not more than 3 minutes 

' Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. 8. Department of Labor. The cases covered in this article 
represent a selection of the significant decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made 
to reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or to indicate the effect 
of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary results may be reached, based upon local statutory 
provisions, the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

? 66 Sup. Ct. 1187, June 10, 1946. See Monthly Labor Review, August 1946 (p. 249). 

'“De minimis non curat lex” (the law cares not for small things). The court, in other words, was directed 


to disregard insignificant amounts of walking time and preliminary activities. 
483 
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for the others. The court also indicated its belief that some of thes. 
activities were performed primarily for the benefit of the employee. 
Other “‘make-ready” activities were found to have been performed 
during time for which the employee had already been paid. As ty 
walking within the plant, the lower court interpreted the Supreme 
Court’s decision as limiting walking time which is to be included jy 
working time to not more than 2 trips a day between the time clocks 
and the workbench. The employees had contended that 4 trips g 
day should be included, namely: going to the workbench in the mor. 
ing, going to and returning from lunch, and leaving the workbench 
at the end of the day. The time spent in walking twice a day varied 
from 1.8 minutes in one department to 6.2 minutes in another. The 
court, rejecting a contrary contention of the employer, used the tota] 
of the time spent in walking and that consumed in preliminary actiyi- 
ties, rather than the two separately, to determine whether the uncom. 
pensated work time was too trivial to notice under the “de minimis” 
rule. Adding the time spent in preliminary activities and the walking 
time, the court held the total time spent in both was so trivial as to be 
de minimis, when only two periods of walking were included in the 
computation. 

In addition the court held that if its interpretation of compensable 
walking time should prove to be in error, the employees in this case 
should not be able to recover for any period of time prior to the date 
of the Supreme Court’s decision in the Mt. Clemens case (June 10, 
1946) because of the doctrine of retroactivity in alleviation. It ruled 
that when, as in this case, an employer has made every reasonable 
effort to comply with the Government agency’s opinions, adminis- 
trative regulations, and court decisions, he should not be bound by a 
decision changing the basis of computing the workweek, except as to 
future activity. In this case, the court said, the defendant was justi- 
fied, on the basis of then existing opinions and decisions, in not com- 
puting less than 20 or 25 minutes per day as spent in walking time 
and preliminary activities. The court made it clear, however, that 
the ruling in this case is not to be understood as holding that all 
portal-to-portal suits are to be dismissed. In the words of the court: 
“There may be, and perhaps are, many instances where walking and 
the preliminary activities time consumed is of such an amount as to 
call for compensation that the worker is not now receiving. But this 


is not one.”’ 
ENGAGEMENT IN COMMERCE 


In three recent suits for overtime compensation under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the principal issue involved was whether or n0' 
the employees bringing the action were “engaged in commerce 01 !"' 
the production of goods for commerce” within the meaning of the act. 
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Guards in plant manufacturing ordnance under cost-plus-fixed-fee 
ontracts. —Guards employed by a contractor who produced explosives, 
which were wholly owned by the United States and were shipped 
jcross State lines by order of the United States, were held by a Fed- 
eral district court to be engaged in commerce within the meaning of 
the act. The employer contended that the property was shipped 
yeross State lines for the convenience of the Government and its 
transportation therefore was not interstate commerce “but a mere 
administrative act of the Government” in the exercise of its sovereign 
power in the conduct of the war. The court, however, ruled that there 
is nothing in the Fair Labor Standards Act which would support a 
distinction between employees whose activities affect ordinary com- 
mercial interstate commerce and those whose activities relate to the 
movement of goods for the convenience of the Government. 

Timekeeper on «a local housing project—A timekeeper-paymaster 
employed by a subcontractor on a local housing project was held not 
to be engaged in commerce even though his employer was performing 
similar work in several other States:® The court applied the principle 
that it is the nature of the employee’s duties, and not the character 
of the employer’s business, that is determinative of whether the em- 
ployee is ‘engaged in commerce.’”’ As such the court found that the 
employee’s duties were essentially local, even though he occasionally 
signed receipts for materials received from outside the State, since he 
had no real connection with the materials until they had come to rest 
with the employer—the ultimate consumer—and had thus lost their 
interstate character. 

Warehouse employees of retail and mail-order business.—Reversing 
a lower court decision, and applying a principle established in pre- 
vious Federal cases, a circuit court of appeals held * that employees of 
a warehouse serving a Nation-wide retail and mail-order business— 
employed solely in loading, checking, and dispatching retail deliveries 
to customers, and repairing and servicing merchandise for such cus- 
tomers—are not engaged in commerce within the meaning of the act 
and are specifically exempt by that provision which excludes persons 
employed in a local retailing capacity. The court pointed out that 
a prior United States Supreme Court decision,’ which held that a ware- 
house servicing a chain of retail stores has the status and function of 
a wholesaler, does not require a ruling that all employees in such a 
warehouse are covered by the act. Employees that, as in this case, 
are engaged solely in furthering the activities of retail stores, are not 
within the purview of the act. 


‘ Moehl v. E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. (U.S. D. C. N. D. IIL, Jan. 10, 1947). 
‘ Baine v. J. L. Murphy, Inc. GN. Y. City Ct., Jan. 4, 1947, 117 N. Y. L. J. 41). 

* Montgomery Ward & Co. v. Antis (U.S. C. C. A. (6), Jan. 13, 1947). 

’ Phillips v. Walling (1945; 324 U. S. 490). 
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AGRICULTURAL EXEMPTION 


Fireman employed in greenhouse.—An employee hired to fire boilers 
used in a wholesale florist business was held to be exempt from the 
Fair Labor Standards Act under the provision which excludes apy 
employee engaged in agriculture. The court rested its decision oy 
the broad definition of “agriculture” in the act, which, it reasoned 
covered much more than what might be called ordinary farming 
activity. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT EXEMPTION 


Manufacturer of railroad freight doors—Two parties had an agree. 
ment with an interstate railroad by which the former were to manv- 
facture grain doors for freight cars. The two parties hired and fired 
their workmen, determined hours of work and rates of pay, and were 
in immediate supervision of the work. They performed no similar 
work for others. The railroad, however, determined the number of 
workmen to be employed in the grain-door yards, established the 
volume of work, and assumed the risk of economic fluctuation in 
wages. Upon such facts, a Federal district court held *® that both the 
two parties and their workmen were employees of the railroad, and 
as such were exempt from the Fair Labor Standards Act, under the 


section excluding “any employee of an employer subject to Part I of 
the Interstate Commerce Act.”’ 


COMPUTATION OF REGULAR AND OVERTIME RATES 


A number of recent decisions concerned the problem of computing 
regular and overtime rates of pay under various circumstances. 
ight and day differentials.—A Federal district court at New York 
City upheld a collective-bargaining agreement which provided for a 
straighi-time hourly rate of $1.25 for hours worked between 8 a. m. 
and 5 p. m., and a rate of $1.87 for al] other time, even though this 
contract did not conform to the standards ordinarily applied by the 
Wage and Hour Division.” The employees, who were bringing suit 
for overtime, argued that the $1.87 rate constituted a rate differential 
for night work rather than time-and-a-half overtime. The court, 
however, refused to accept this contention, pointing out that it is not 
always necessary that the time-and-a-half rate go into effect at the 
chronological point 40 hours after the workweek is begun. The real 
purpose of the differential was to place a penalty on work in exccess 
of 40 hours, and not to place a premium on night work; thus it was 
within the spirit of the act, the court ruled. 
® Damatz v. Pincheck (U.S. C. C. A. (2), Dec. 23, 1946). 


* Walling v. McKay (U. 8. D. C. D. Nebr., Dec. 16, 1946). 
1 Addison v. Huron Stevedoring Corp. (U. 8. D. C. 8. D. N. Y., Jan 6, 1947). 
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Wage premium plan.—A circuit court of appeals in New York ruled 
‘hat a company, in computing overtime compensation for its hourly 
paid employees, must include in the regular rate the quarterly pay- 
ments regularly received by such employees under a wage premium 
plan which allotted to each employee, according to his length of service, 
dividends upon imaginary shares issued to him." The court rested 
its holding on a‘decision of the United States Supreme Court ” in 
which it was held that “the regular rate by its very nature must reflect 
all payments which the parties have agreed shall be received regularly 
during the workweek, exclusive of overtime payments. It is not an 
arbitrary label chosen by the parties; it is an actual fact.’”” The court 
pointed out that, while it was true that the directors could skip the 
dividend, it was not likely that they would do so in order to avoid 
paying the bonus, and that as a matter of fact not one payment had 
been skipped in 9 years. 

Inclusion of overtime in daily wage-—The Supreme Court of New 
Mexico recently considered an employment contract which provided 
(1) that a daily wage rate for 12 hours’ work would include all com- 
pensation for overtime, (2) that an extra half day’s wages should be 
paid for all work over 12 and under 17 hours, and (3) that an extra 
day’s wages would be paid for all work over 17 hours.” The court 
held that this contract did not violate the Fair Labor Standards Act, 


relying on the rule that a contract is consistent with the act if it pro- 
vides for (1) either a stated hourly rate for regular work, or an 
upper limit on the total number of hours to be worked for a fixed 
salary, and (2)gan express provision that overtime should be paid for 
at time-and-one-half the regular rate. The court found both of these 
essential elements present in this contract. 


Veterans’ Reemployment 


Veterans with incompleted probationary period—It was recently 
held * that the reemployment benefits of the Selective Training and 
Service Act do not apply to a veteran who, prior to his induction, 
failed to complete the probationary period required by a collective- 
bargaining agreement between the employer and the union. The 
court ruled that the probationary nature of his employment made his 
position a “temporary” one within the terms of the act, and his 
employer was therefore not required to reinstate him. 

" Walling v. Garlock Packing Co. (U. 8. C. C. A. (2), Jan. 16, 1947). 
" Welling v. Youngerman-Reynolds Hardware Co. (1945; 325 U. 8. 419, 424). 
" Watson v. Hightower (N. Mex. Sup. Ct., Jan. 13, 1947). 


“ Lesher v. P. R. Mallory & Co. (U. 8. D. C. S. D. Ind., Jan. 9, 1947). To the same effect, and by the 
Same court: Estes v. P. R. Mallory & Co. and Kuhn v. P. R. Mallory & Co. 
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The same court considered a variation of this problem in anothe, 
recent case,’® in which the veteran, who had not completed his pro- 
bationary period before induction into the armed forces, was rein. 
stated upon application. A question arose as to whether he was 
entitled to count that period of his probation which he had act); ally 
served. The collective-bargaining agreement permitted an accumy|s. 
tion of probationary time (6 months was required) within a 2-yeg; 
period, but the veteran had been in the service for more than that 
time. After a showing that the veteran had, prior to his inductioy 
into the armed forces, been laid off by the employer because of , 
reduction in force, the court held that the employer was not required 
to consider the veteran’s prewar employment in fixing his seniority 
status. , 

Right of veteran to benefits other than reemployment.—When, under 
the terms of a union contract, the right to vacation pay is based upon 


actual employment in the employer’s plant for a certain period of 
time, a reinstated veteran who had not accumulated the requisite 
amount of service prior to his induction is not entitled to vacation 


pay by virtue of section 8(c) of the Selective Training and Service 
Act. This section provides for the restored veteran’s participation in 
“insurance or other benefits offered by the employer pursuant to 
established rules and practices relating to employees on furlough or 
leave of absence * * *.”’ In so holding,” a Federal district court 
pointed out that a veteran’s service in the armed forces may not be 
included in computing time spent in the employer’s service, if the 
union agreement required “actual” service. oo 

Conduct of veteran as showing intention to return.—In two cases, 
involving the same employer, the question raised was whether or not 
the conduct of the veteran indicated that he was making application 
for reinstatement, and if the employer who failed to reinstate him at 
that time was therefore liable for damages during the period that the 
veteran remained unemployed. 

In the first of these cases” the evidence showed that the veteran 
had asked to be reinstated in his former position, although he was 
not too insistent upon returning immediately since his position was 
not available at that time. The court held that the employer had 
not discharged his duty to offer the veteran a job of like seniority, 
status, and pay, and was therefore liable for damages. 

In the second case,'* however, it appeared that the veteran indicated 
a strong desire to work at a job other than his former position, evel 





% Turner v. General Motors Corp. (U. 8. D. C. S. D. Ind., Jan. 9, 1947). 
% Radzicki v. Columbia Aircraft Products, Inc. (U. 8. D. C. D. N. J., Dec. 10, 1946). 
1 Radzicki v. Columbia Aircraft Products, Inc. (U.S. D. C. D. N. J., Dee. 10, 1946). 

18 Inglat v. Columbia Aircraft Products, Inc. (U.S. D. C. D. N. J., Dec. 10, 1946). 
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though the new type of job was not immediately available. On such 
facts the court ruled that the veteran had not made application to be 
reinstated, and the employer was not liable for interim damages. 


National Labor Relations Act 


Free speech and coercive statements.—The extent to which antiunion 
statements of employers or their representatives are privileged under 
the free speech amendments and are therefore not violative of the 
National Labor Relations Act has been further elucidated in several 
recent cases. 

A clear case of unprivileged statements which violated the act was 
presented when a supervisor expressed antiunion sentiments in violent 
language, after which he tightened a work schedule which had previ- 
ously been flexible, and locked a garage which had been open for the 
personal use of the employees.” ‘The court, holding that the state- 
ments constituted unlawful interference, emphasized the importance 
of the particular setting in which they were made—i. e., in a small 
unit, by a supervisor who had economic power over the employees’ 
jobs. The court said: “We think the violent and profane language 
* * * when considered in its proper setting, coupled with his 
course of conduct before and after the employees had joined the union, 
went beyond the realm of persuasion. It became coercive, or at least 
was intended to have that effect.”’ 

On the other hand the National Labor Relations Board held ” that 
an antilabor pamphlet distributed to employees by supervisors work- 
ing under the employer did not constitute interference, inasmuch as 
it contained no threats of reprisal if the employees joined the union, 
and was not accompanied by acts indicative of coercion. The pam- 
phlet in question stated the employer’s views as to the undesirability 
of the union, and concluded with the statement: ‘‘How the majority 
of you vote will decide whether the CIO will represent you or whether 
you wish to continue to deal directly with our company. Our 
company will abide by your decision.” 

The issue of coercive statements was raised in a recent case before 
the Board * in which antiunion statements were made by an employer 
a short time after two of his employees hatl been discharged under 
conditions which appeared to have been discriminatory. The Board, 
in a split decision, held that the statements were not violative of the 
act. Member Reynolds felt that the statements were separable from 
the discharge of the two employees, and since the efforts to unionize 

#" National Labor Relations Board v. Continental Oct Co. (U.S.C. C. A. (10), Jan. 13, 1947). 


*Inre Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. (72 NLRB No. 21, Jan. 25, 1947).! 
“In re Fisher Governor Co. (71 NLRB No. 206, Dec. 31, 1946). 
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the plant had apparently continued unhampered over a long perio, 
prior to the discharge, there was no showing of a pattern of conduc 
indicative of coercion. According to this opinion, he voted in fayo; 
of permitting the employer’s statements to stand. Chairman Herzog 
concurred in the vote for this result, but for a different reason, }, 
stated that the evidence indicated the two employees had been djs. 
charged for cause rather than for union activity, and since the speech 
by itself would be protected by the free speech amendments, there 
was no basis for a holding that the employer had interfered wit) 
the union. 

Member Houston dissented, contending that the two employees 
had been discharged for union activity, and that these discharges pro. 
vided a background for the employer’s antiunion speech, which gaye 
it a definite air of coerciveness, and thereby removed it from the 
protection of the free speech amendment. 

Position of ordinary supervisors in grievance procedure.—lIn the 
absence of an agreement, a union cannot treat an ordinary supervisory 
employee as a representative of management for the purpose of p: 
senting an employee grievance, and such supervisor’s refusal to con- 
sider the grievance upon the request of the union steward does not 
constitute a refusal to bargain by the employer. ‘This was the deci- 
sion, in a recent case,” of a circuit court of appeals in Chicago. Re- 
versing the Board’s decision, the court found that the supervisor in 
question was known by the union not to be the proper person before 
whom to present gtievances. The court stated: “The union had no 
more right in the absence of an agreement to rely upon a supervisory 
employee * * * as the representative of management in the 
presentation of grievances than respondent had to recognize and deal 
with some member of the union other than the duly designated griev- 
ance committee.” 

Effect of collective agreement on individual bargaining.—In J. |. 
Case v. National Labor Relations Board * the United States Supreme 
Court, while holding that where a collective-bargaining agreement 
exists all individual bargaining is subordinate to collective bargaining, 
indicated the possibility of a permissible area of individual bargain- 
ing. In a recent decision,“ the Board interpreted this permissible 
area of individual bargaining as being confined to aspects of the en- 
ployment relationship which are not covered by the collective agree 
ment. In this case, the employer, charged with refusing to bargail, 
had insisted, as a condition precedent to his bargaining, that the 
union consent to the principle that the collective agreement does n0! 


33 National Labor Relations Board v. Ross Gear & Tool Co. (U. 8. C. C. A. (7), Jan 2, 1947). 


% 1944 (321 U. S. 332). 
% In re J. I. Case Co. (71 NLRB —, Dec. —, 1946. 
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preclude individual bargaining. He relied not only on the above- 
noted decision of the Supreme Court, but also on an agreement signed 
by the union 9 years before, in which the principle of individual bar- 
saining had been accepted. 

' The Board rejected these contentions. With respect to the Case 
decision of the Supreme Court, the Board said: ‘‘The Supreme Ccurt 
recognized the possibility of a permissible area of irdividual bargain- 
ing, but clearly held that the right of individual bargaining was sub- 
ordinate to the collective agreement and to the collective-bargaining 
rights of the statutory representative and cduld not be exercised in 
derogation thereof. In other words, an employer and his employees 
may bargain individually with respect to those aspects of the employ- 
ment relationship which are not covered by the collective-bargaining 
agreements, provided it is not inconsistent with the collective agree- 
ment, or does not amount to, or result from, or is not a part of an 
unfair labor practice.”’ 

As to the effect of the union agreement which purported to accept 
individual bargaining, the Board ruled that it is contrary to public 
policy and the spirit of the National Labor Relations Act for a union 
to bargain away indefinitely its statutory rights to exclusive repre- 
sentation. It held that the employer’s utilization of this agreement 
to preclude collective bargaining with respect to matters covered in 
the agreement constitutes a refusal to bargain collectively. 


Decisions of State Courts 


Massachusetts Labor Relations Act not applicable to charity hospi- 
tals—The highest Massachusetts court recently ruled that the 
Massachusetts Labor Relations Act does not apply to nonprofit 
charity hospitals and their nonprofessional employees. Rejecting a 
finding of the labor relations commission that such hospitals are 
“employers” within the meaning of the act, the court held as control- 
ling, a provision in the act which requires that the employment must 
be “related to industry and trade.” As such, a charity hospital was 
held not to be engaged in industry or trade. 

New Jersey: Peaceful ‘stranger’ picketing permitted—The New 
Jersey Chancery Court refused to enjoin the picketing of an employer, 
who had no controversy with his employees, by a union seeking to 
secure employment of its members.** The court pointed out that, 
prior to the United States Supreme Court’s decision in Thornhill v. 
Alabama,” the New Jersey courts had consistently refused to permit 





* St. Luke’s Hospital v. Labor Relations Commission (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Nov. 30, 1946). 
* Ukranian National Home v. Local 1488, A. F. of L. Bartenders (N. J. Chan. Ct., Dee. 24, 1946). 


” 1940 (310 U. S. 88). 
732381—_47——_9 
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the picketing of a place of business in the absence of a controversy 
between the employer and his employees, but that the court, since 
that decision, has been required to recognize peaceful picketing as an 
exercise of freedom of speech. 

New Jersey: Antinoise ordinance constitutional.—An antinoise ordj- 
nance, the effect of which is to prevent the use of sound trucks jp 
labor picketing or for any other purposes, has been upheld as constity- 
tional by a New Jersey court.” Freedom of speech does not include 
the right to compel others to listen, the court argued, stating that the 
means of expression through a “booming” sound amplifier is tanta- 
mount to coercion. 

New York: Anti-injunction Act: Effect of existing collective-bargaining 
agreement.—A lower New York court recently held * that when a 
union seeks wage increases and shorter hours, the demands give rise 
to a “labor dispute” within the meaning of the State anti-injunction 
act, even though the employer and the union involved in the contro- 
versy are parties to a contract which has not yet expired. Upon a 
showing of such facts, the court refused to issue an injunction unless 
the employer was able to comply with the requirement under the 
anti-injunction law that he show proof of an effort to settle the dispute 
by negotiation. 





% Kovacs v. Cooper (N. J. Sup. Ct., Dec. 30, 1946). 
® Vim Electric Co. v. Solomon (N. Y. Sup. Ct., Jan. 10, 1947, 117 N. Y. L. J. 136). 
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Controversies and Significant Developments, 


February 1947 


MaJsOR ATTENTION in the field of labor-management relations during 
February 1947 was focused on discussions of proposed labor legisla- 
tion before Congressional committees. THe presidents of both the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations appeared before the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and expressed the conviction’that the bills under con- 
sideration would hinder, rather than help, orderly collective bargaining 
and peaceful industrial relations. Spokesmen for industry generally 
declared themselves in favor of legislative proposals designed to 
prohibit work stoppages over jurisdictional or union rivalry issues and 
over so-called secondary boycotts. They also urged changes in the 
National Labor Relations Act designed to “equalize” the bargaining 
power of employers with that allegedly held by labor organizations 
under the law. With respect to other legislative proposals, such as 
the prohibition of a closed or union shop and industry-wide bargaining, 
there was less unanimity among employer witnesses as to the de- 
sirability or effectiveness of such measures. 

During the month a number of CIO unions followed the lead of the 
United Steelworkers in extending the expiration dates of their agree- 
ments, or of proceeding slowly in the negotiation of revised contract 
terms. This was especially the case where wage issues were involved. 
Discussions between the United Rubber Workers (CIO) and the “Big 
Four” rubber companies were suspended early in February, following 
a request of the management representatives for a 90-day postpone- 
ment of negotiations. Later in the month the union announced that 
it would take a strike poll of its members employed by the four com- 
panies—Goodyear, Goodrich, Firestone, and U. S. Rubber. On the 
West Coast, a strike of approximately 20,000 employees of 7 large oil 
refinery companies was averted by a last-minute agreement with the 
Oil Workers International Union (CIO). At the end of February, 
80,000 New York City dressmakers, members of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL) were preparing to cease work 
early in March unless the 3 associations of dress manufacturers and 


jobbers improved their offer of a 5-percent ‘pay increase. 
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Panther Valley (Pa.) Anthracite Stoppage 


Disagreement over pay deductions, which had resulted in an earlioey 
stoppage, came to a head February 12, when 13 employees of tho 
Lehigh Navigation Coal Co. and members of the United Mine Workers 
(AFL) remained underground for 60 hours. This action, although 
unauthorized by the union, was supported by approximately 5,00 
fellow employees and miners in Pennsylvania’s Panther Valley an- 
thracite district who quit work to await the outcome of the con- 


troversy. 
The strike or “sit-down” of the 13 miners reportedly resulted from 
their dispute with the company over “consideration pay.” Under 


their union agreement, miners paid on a piecework basis are guaran- 
teed a daily minimum whenever conditions prevent them from making 
their normal earnings. A rule requires the men, however, to remain 
on the job 7 hours in order to collect this “consideration pay,’’ unless 
released by the company. The 13 strikers, docked for early quitting, 
insisted they could not remain in the mine the full 7 hours because of 
smoke, dust, and other conditions. They emerged from their under- 
ground quarters only after assurances that the company would reim- 
burse them for the amounts docked from their pay checks. 

The issue raised by the 13 miners, however, focused attention on 
accumulated grievances against the company. As a result the mines 
remained closed. Union spokesmen indicated that until disposition 
of their complaints over working conditions was made, no coal would 
be dug. At the end of the month the stoppage was still in effect. 


. Buffalo (N. Y.) Teachers’ Strike 


About 70,000 school children were the recipients of an unantici- 
pated holiday when approximately 2,400 of the nearly 3,000 teachers 
in the 98 public schools of Buffalo (N. Y.) forsook their classrooms for 
picket-line duty on February 24, 1947. The teachers, members of 
the Buffalo Teachers Federation (an unaffiliated labor organization), 
suspended work in an effort to secure salary adjustments to offset 
rising living costs. The stoppage was reportedly supported by mem- 
bers of several smaller Buffalo groups of teachers, including AFL and 
CIO affiliates. It also high-lighted the unrest currently manifest by 
public school teachers in other parts of the country. 

Efforts of school and municipal authorities to adjust the contro- 
versy were not immediately successful; but, on March 2, the Mayor 
of Buffalo pledged a maximum increase of $625 per year for all mu- 
nicipal employees in the city’s new budget. The teachers had been 
seeking a $500 cost-of-living bonus plus an increase in basic salaries 
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of $1,025 a year effective in September. Present salary scales for 
teachers range from $1,875 to $2,975. The stoppage was terminated 
March 3. The teachers agreed to return to their classrooms upon 
assurance that salaries for the school year 1947—48 would be increased 
by $300 to $625. Union officials stated that about 80 percent of the 
city’s teachers would receive the $625 increase. 


PPPOOOPOS 


Work Stoppages in January 1947 


[pDLENESS ARISING from labor-management controversies in January 
1947 reached a postwar low and was less than for any other month 
since March 1945, according to preliminary estimates of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

Time lost because of work stoppages totaled approximately 1,250,000 
man-days in January 1947 as against 3,065,000 in December 1946. 
For every 16 man-days of idleness lost in January a year ago, when 
the large strikes involving the steel, meat-packing, electrical-manu- 
facturing, and auto industries were in effect, only 1 man-day was 
lost in January 1947. 

Stoppages beginning in January 1947 totaled 290 as against 180 in 
December 1946. Practically all the January stoppages were small 
and local in character. The total number of workers involved 
(100,000) was only slightly greater than in the preceding month 
(95,000 workers). 

Including disputes which continued from earlier months, about 
460 stoppages involving approximately 150,000 workers were in 
effect at some time during January. 


TaBLe 1.—Work stoppages in January 1947, with comparable figures for earlier periods ! 





| 
| Work stoppages beginning Man-days idle (all 
in the month stoppages) 





Month ! ras S 
‘ Workers estima 

sad Number working 

involved time (all 


industries) 





January 1947 , 2500, 0. 
December 1946 , 065, . 
November 1946 ‘ 50, 
Octo , oJ 500, 


, ’ 


3. 

















' Figures are preliminary and subject to change. All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-manage- 
ment dis involving six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift are included in 
reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. F on “workers involved”’ and “‘man-days idle’’ cover all 
workers made idle in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect 

effects on other establishments or industries whose employees are made idle as a result of 
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Activities of the U.S. Conciliation Service, January 1947 


Durinae JANUARY 1947 the United States Conciliation Service 
closed 1,266 cases involving 468,661 workers. In the table following 
the cases closed by the Service are shown by type of situation and by 
method of handling. 


Cases closed by the U. S. Conciliation Service in January 1947, by type of situation and 
by type of disposition 





7 ——_ 


, Threatened 
Work work 


stoppages stoppages 
Type of disposition Oe 


Work- Work- Work- Work- Work- 
ers | C9S€S| “ors | CaSCS| “gr, | Cases “org S| ens 


Contro- Other 


Total versies situations 








81, 901 
74, 636 
1, 518 
5 


04 


219, 097 


189, 778 
7,711 
87 


~ 
~l1 
© 


468, 661 73, 598 
Settled by conciliation i 327, 708 
Dispute called off 10, 057 
Unable to adjust___......._-- os alee 715 
Referred to NLRB and other 3 
18, 791 


17, 325 





_ 


828 
623 


5, 291 
3, 562 


10, 452 3, 
11, 069 2, 
Consent elections and union mem- 

berships 142 
Decisions rendered in arbitration_- 15, 922 
Technical services completed 1, 667 
Miscellaneous services 76, 334 


15, 922 
1, 667 
76, 334 








—— stile 


694 
0 142 
0 
0 
0 





























1 This figure includes 3 arbitration cases in which settlements other than arbitration decisions were made. 
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Indexes of Consumers’ Prices in Large Cities, 


January 1947 


THE 10-MONTH ADVANCE of 18.3 percent in the consumers’ price index 
was halted by mid-January 1947. Retail prices of consumers’ goods 
and services declined 0.1 percent between mid-December 1946 and 
mid-January 1947 as lower prices for foods more than offset further 
advances in the retail prices of other living essentials. This was the 
first decline since February 1946. 

The consumers’ price index on January 15, 1947, was 153.1 (1935-— 
39=100) as compared with 153.3 in mid-December 1946. In mid- 
January, workers’ families, paid 17.9 lpercent {more for goods and 
services than a year ago, and 55.3 percent more than in mid-August 
1939. The following tabulation shows the month-to-month percentage 
change in consumers’ pricesZfrom February 1946 through January 


1947. 


Percent 
change 


February to March 1946 

March to April 1946 

April to May 1946 

May to June 1946_______-__- bem 
June to July 1946 


Percent 
change 


August to September 1946 
September to October 1946 
October to November 1946 
November to December 1946 - - - 
December 1946 to January 1947- 





July to August 1946 


Retail food prices dropped for the second consecutive month from 
the mid-November all-time high and were 1.1 percent lower in mid- 
January than in mid-December. A seasonal drop of 10 percent in the 
price of eggs and lower prices for dairy products and fats and oils 
were responsible for this reduction in the family food bill. Prices 
for all other important groups of foods increased an average of 0.9 
percent during the month. Sharp drops in citrus fruit prices were 
more than offset as prices for all fresh vegetables except green beans 
advanced. 

Clothing prices, which advanced 3.2 percent during the first full 
month after the removal of price controls in November, rose an 
additional 1.0 percent between December 15 and January 15. Higher 


' See footnote 1 on p. 498. 
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prices were reported for men’s topcoats, suits, business shirts, work 
clothing, and socks, and for women’s hosiery, house dresses, and rayoy 
underwear. The family shoe bill was again higher. Prices of men’: 
hats declined, and seasonal reductions were reflected in lower prices 
for men’s and women’s coats. Cotton clothing in January 1947 was 
127 percent higher than in August 1939; wool clothing costs, 60 percent: 
and silk, rayon, and nylon apparel, 56 percent. Men’s clothing, which 
advanced 84 percent from August 1939, increased more than women’s 
clothing which was 68 percent higher. 

Fuel, electricity, and ice costs rose 1.6 percent on the average as 
higher prices for anthracite and bituminous coal more than outweiched 
somewhat lower costs for gas and electricity. The January freight 
rate increase was reflected in higher retail coal prices in nearly all the 


1 In June 1944 the Secretary of Labor, in releasing the cost-of-living index for May, pointed out some of 
the difficulties in maintaining such an index during the war. At that time it was explained that “‘the index 
is intended to measure only changes in the cost of maintaining essentially the same standard of living and 
not to measure changes in total family expenditures.’’ From that date forward the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, with each month’s report, explained that ‘‘the index does not show the full wartime effect on the cost 
of living of such factors as lowered quality, disappearance of low-priced goods, forced changes in housing, 
and eating away from home.’’ This statement was expanded after the report of the President’s Committee 
on the Cost of Living in November 1944, which recommended: ‘‘Under the exceptional market conditions 
which exist in wartime, and so long as we have a seller’s market, allowance should be made for a hidc 
increase in the cost of living of probably as much as 3 and certainly not more than 4 percentage points, di 
to quality deterioration, disappearance of cheaper goods, decrease of special sales, and increases in under- 
reporting of prices actually charged.”’ 

In December 1945, the Stabilization Director, in connection with Executive Orders 9599 and 9651, indicated 
that if account were taken of continued deterioration of quality and unavailability of merchandise between 
September 1944 and September 1945, the over-all allowance for the period from January 1941 to September 
1945 would total approximately 5 points for large and small cities combined. No agency has attempt 
to take account of quality changes and other hidden factors affecting the consumers’ price index sinc 
September 1945. 

The President’s Committee in establishing the original adjustment explained that the disadvantage toa 
buyer in a seller’s market “‘can be expected to disappear as soon as we can resume full production of consumer 
goods and services in a competitive market.”’ It is evident that several of the factors have disappeared or 
diminished in importance since the end of the war, such as the failure to measure adequately over-ceiling 
food prices. Other factors still remain, and some have increased, such as special rental charges. The Bureau 
has never been able to make any precise estimate of the amount of these adjustments. In fact, the Presi- 
dent’s Committee noted that the methods applied by its Technical Committee ‘‘to estimate the hidden 
increase in living costs in a seller’s market * * * should not be adopted by the Bureau of Labor Statis 
ties.” 

These adjustments have not been included in the consumers’ price index, although they have been regu- 
larly explained in a footnote. The Bureau is dropping the explanation from its report and is continuing t 
leave the matter of these adjustments to the users of the index. 

TaBLES.—The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and services purchased by 
moderate-income families in large cities. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than 
in another. 

Data relate to the fifteenth of each month except those for January 1941, on tables 1 and 2, which have 
been estimated for January 1. 

Wage base date.—January 1, 1941, is the base date for determining allowable ‘‘cost of living’’ wage increases 
under the Little Steel formula and under the wage-price policy of February 1946. January 1, 1941, indexes 
in tables 1 and 2 have been estimated by assuming an even rate of change from December 15, 1940, to the next 
pricing period. 

Food prices are collected monthly in 56 cities during the first 4 days of the week which include the Tucsday 
nearest the fifteenth of the month. Aggregate costs of foods in each city, weighted to represent food purchases 
of families of wage earners and moderate-income workers, have been combined for the United States with th 
use of population weights. In March 1943, the number of cities included in the food index was increase: 
from 51 to 56 and the number of foods from 54 to 61. 

Prices of clothing, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services are obtained in 34 large citics 0 
March, June, September, and December. In intervening months, prices are collected in 21 of the 34 cies 
for a shorter list of goods and services, 
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cities surveyed. Electricity rates in Manchester and Los Angeles and 
vas rates in Atlanta decreased fractionally during the month. Gas 
rates increased in Seattle. 

Housefurnishings prices advanced 0.8 percent as prices for most 
items in this group continued to rise. Costs to consumers of all 
household appliances except sewing machines increased. 

Miscellaneous goods and services costs rose 0.4 percent between 
mid-December and mid-January. ‘Higher prices for newspapers, 
motion pictures, tobacco, and household operation caused this rise. 
Prices for permanent waves were slightly lower in a few cities. 

Rents were surveyed in 5 citiesin January. No change was reported 
in New York City and Los Angeles; rents advanced 0.3 percent in 
Baltimore, and averaged 0.1 and 0.3 percent lowerin Kansas City and 
Savannah. Using the information obtained from these 5 cities 
surveyed in January, it is estimated that residential rents in large 
cities have remained generally stable since September 1946 when data 
were last collected. 


TaBLe 1.—Indexes of consumers’ prices for moderate-income families and percent changes, 
Jan. 15, 1947, compared with earlier periods 


















































Jan. 15, | Dec. 15, | Jan. 15, | Aug. 15, | Jan. 1, | Aug. 15, 
1947 1946 1946 | = 1945 | 1941 | 1939 

Group tbe | ‘< * Wage | Montn 

is ast ear , : S~ | before 

month | month ago | VJ-day a war in 

Europe 

| 
Indexes (1935-39= 100) 
l ‘a re 
Pn ee 153.1 | 153.3] 129.99} 1223) 100.8 | 98. 6 
ee eee | 183.8 185.9} 141.0,| 140.9 97.6} 935 
i nna caddahedanenwabadn 178.3 | 176. 5 149. 7, 146. 4 101.2 100. 3 
DE PEtit i .. cae ausonheceeene 8 ere es eS 105. 0 104. 3 
Fuel, electricity, and ice. ..............--- 117.3 115. 54 110. 8, 111.4 100. 8 97.5 
Gas and electricity.....__....-....__- 91.9 92. 0; 93.8 }95. 2 97.5 99.0 
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Percent change to January 1947 

TE rn ess, Silanes —0.1 | 17. 99) 18.4 51.9 | 55.3 
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TaBLEe 2.—Percent changes in consumers’ price index from specified dates to Jan. 15 
1947, by cities j 
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TaBLeE 3.—Percent changes in consumers’ price index, by cities and groups of items, 
from Dec. 15, 1946, to Jan. 15, 1947 
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n. 15, TaBLE 3.—Percent c in consumers’ price index, by cities and groups of items, 
from . 15, 1946, to Jan. 15, 1947—Continued 
a 
Fuel, — ty and 
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House- 
All Cloth- fur |. Mis- 
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39 tricity | ice 
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1 Change from September 1946. 
49.7 ? Change from August 1946. 
54.2 
48.6 Taste 4.—Indexes of consumers’ prices for moderate-income families in large cities, 
me 1935 to January 1947 
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+0 131.1 141.7 154.5 f 110.4 152.0 126. 7 
2 131.7 142.6 155.7 1) 110.3 153.7 127.2 
4 133.3 145. 6 157.2 108. 5 110.5 156.1 127.9 * 
-- 141.2 165.7 158.7 (4) 113.3 157.9 128.2 
144.1 171.2 161.2 108.7 113.7 160.0 129.8 
-- 145.9 174.1 165. 9 108. 8 114.4 165.6 129.9 
“o 148. 6 180.0 168. 1 (‘) 114.4 168. 5 131.0 
3 _152.2| 187.7 171.0 (1) 114.8 171.0 132. 5 
a -- Deo. 15.232 “} ps3 fe cage |. a7e5) 0) ks] ez] 136.1 
2. aS Ee + 183. 8 178.3.) * 108.8! -. 117.3 178.51, 136.6 





' Rents not surveyed in this month. 
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Retail Prices of Food in January 1947 


Rerarz prices of food in January 1947 in relation to those in selected 
preceding periods are shown in the accompanying tables. 


Tasie 1.—Percent of change in retail prices of food in 56 large cities combined, by com. 
modity groups, in specified periods j 


[1935-39= 100} 
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TaBLe 2.—Indexes of retail prices of food in 56 large cities combined, by commodity 
groups, on specified dates 
[1935-39 = 100] 
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1 Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city, weighted to re nt total purchases by families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weig)'s 

? The wage formulas apply to Jan. 1, 1941. Jan. 15, 1941, is the nearest date for which on retail! prices 
of individual foods have computed, 
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3.—Average retail prices of 70 foods in 56 large cities combined, January 1947, 
ba: - " ae Boel with earlier months 





Jan. 15, | Dee. 15, Jan. 15, |Aug.15, Jan.15, | Aug. 15, 
1947 1946 1946 1945 1941 1939 





Article Month 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBie 3.—Average retail prices of 70 foods in 56 large cities combined, January 1947 
compared with earlier months—Continued 














































































of individual foods have been computed. 
2 Not included in index. 
3 Not priced. 
4 Composite price not computed. 
5 Not available. 
* Revised. 









Taste 4.—Indexes of average retail prices of all foods, by cities,' on specified dates 
[1935-39= 1001 


— , 
Jan. 15, | Dec. 15, | Jan. 15, | Aug.15,| Jan.15, Aue ): 
1947 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1941 | jG39” 
Article Month 
This Last Year VJ-da W age b efor Te 
month | month| ago y date: | War in 
ate! | 
| } ure pe 
Beverages: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
Coffee... . - ammnite .-pound 44.7 44.1 30. 4 30. 5 20. 7 2 3 
he ELINOR ESS Be ct, ART | \% pound. 24.1 24.1 | ° 24.0 24. 2 17.6 17.9 
OS ES RS AE OR ea 4 pound. 12.9 12.5 10. 5 10.4 9.1 gp 
Fats and oils: 
EES SS eS Cy Le, A PE ke pound. 32. 5 35. 1 18.7 18.8 9.3 9 
Shortening other than lard: 
' ip BRET a PE PE 36.9 (5) 20. 2 20. 0 11.3 11.7 
In other comtainers....................- do__. 44.3 44.3 24. 8 24. 5 18.3 20.9 
fee es ee 39.5 39.3 28. 1 24.2 20.1 ( 
SIE Bo pound. 42.3 42.5 | €24.1 23. 9 15.6 16 
OS AAO RE PE hres do....| 35.5] 35.4] 322] 286] 17.9 . 
Oil, cooking or salad ?___ .____._-_.....-.-.- pint. 48.7 48.3 30.8 | 30.5 (3) 
Sugar and sweets: 
0 SEE a ee ee ld 9.5 9.4 6.7 6.7 5.1 9 
Corn sirup__ wtiegek p wide 24 ounces... 18.8 19.4 15.7 15.8 13. 6 7 
' Molasses ? ¥ 16 fluid ounces 20.9} 210} 203] 20.4 7.3 76 
1 The wage formulas cae to Jan. 1, 1941. Jan. 15, 1941, is the nearest date for which data on retail prices 































































See footnotes at end of table. 














Jan. 15, | Dec. 15, | Jan. 15, | Aug. 15, 
1947 1946 1946 1945 
This Last Year 
month | month ago VJ-day 
EE ES ee ee ee 183.8 185. 9 141.0 140. 9 
re 187.5 188.7| 141.5; 1421. 
NSD PSR es CR ae ae 191. 4 192.3 147.7 149. 1 
ER, WUD... cn cheneccecaceucen ul 196. 0 198. 4 144. 6 147.5 
0 eS Pr eee 177.6 178. 1 135. 1 135. 7 
I CN 180. 0 180. 7 135. 1 137.4 
Buffalo, N. Y.........--- Fr Te ERR: Cape ae 175.9 175.8 136. 9 138. 4 
“Se ees Gea TS 174.9 180. 2 136, 2 138. 7 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa ®..................... 188. 6 192.7 143. 0 145.3 
SS RR ee ar aee 180. 5 184. 2 138. 7 139. 7 
Ce Rt: See 184. 5 187.0 139.2 139.2 
Cincinnati, Ohio........._- Pras PRAT sae 182. 4 184. 0 138. 2 140.0 
OS Sa eee 189. 1 191.4 144.2 145.6 
Columbus, Ohio_..._._- i a BN Re" 171.6 174.0 132. 5 134. 0 
REN OTe OF ET a 186.3 187.1 138. 5 138. 9 
| PE Sr eis AS er eee 185.0 190. 6 139.8 139.3 
EE a rs 176. 5 179. 2 137.8 138. 4 
Fall River OS RT ge ET ae 180.9 177.2 134. 6 134.1 
Meee Watt. -.; aa... 192.5 189. 9 140.8 141.2 
Indianapolis, Ind_............. a et 180.0 184.3 138. 0 137.7 
ET a Se ee 199.1 200.8 149. 2 151.2 
RE I eee ea ee | 190.3 194.8 149.9 | 152.0 
Kansas City, Mo....._._................. 175.4 175.4 134.5| 135.4 
Knoxville, Tenn.?....................... | 216.4 220. 4 160.5 160. 6 
FO Fa, AR 182. 4 184.8 140.8 140. 4 
ys Se” eae ee | 194.3 195. 1 148. 6 145.9 
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Taste 4.—Indexes of average retail prices of all foods, by cities,! on specified dates— 
Continued 


[1935-39= 100] 





| Jan. 15, | Dec. 15, | Jan. i5, , Aug. 15, 
1947 1946 1946 1939 
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Louisville, Ky ‘ 178. 6 134, 2 : 92. 
Manchester, N. H Y 186.7 136. 7 ¥ 3. 94. 
Memphis, Tenn 7 206. 0 151. . . 89. 
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Peoria, Ill_.--. Nh) crichink Dane we seinen 87. 186. 
Philadelphia, P " 181. § 
Pittsburgh, Pa ' 187. 


Portland, Maine ' 180. 

Portland, Oreg : 196. 0 
Providence, R. I " ‘ 184.9 
Richmond, Va ; 186. 5 
Rochester, N. Y . 176.8 


dates St. Louis, Mo } 189.3 
St. Paul, Minn 2 177.7 
Salt Lake City, Utah ’ 190. 6 
San Francisco, Calif 4 . 204. 6 
Savannah, Ga ; 205.8 
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! Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases by families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights. 

? The wage formulas apply to Jan. 1, 1941. Jan. 15, 1941, is the nearest date for which data on retail prices 
of individual foods have been computed, 

‘June 1940= 100. 


Tasie 5.—Indexes of retail food prices in 56 large cities combined, 1913 to January 1947 
[1935-39 = 100] 
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Wholesale Prices in January 1947 


AVERAGE PRIMARY MARKET prices’ rose 0.4 percent from Decembe; 
1946 to January 1947 as increases in most industrial commodity groups 
more than offset declines for farm products, foods and hides, and leat. 
er products. At 141.5 percent of the 1926 average, the comprehen. 
sive index of commodity prices in primary markets was higher thay 
in any month since October 1920. Although the index was 15.4 per. 
cent below the all-time peak of 167.2 in May 1920, it was 32.1 percent 
higher than in January 1946 and 88.7 percent above August 1939. 

The index for all commodities other than farm products and foods 
advanced 2.3 percent during January 1947, reaching a level 59.3 per. 
cent higher than at the beginning of the war. Building materia] 
prices rose 7.5 percent, and there were increases of from 1 to 3 percent 
for metals and metal products, chemicals and allied products, fuel and 
lighting materials, housefurnishing goods, textile products, and mis- 
cellaneous commodities. Hides and leather products dropped 0.9 per- 
cent. Average prices of raw materials decreased 0.7 percent, largely 
because of declines for agricultural commodities. Semimanufactured 
products rose 1.9 percent and manufactured products 0.7 percent. 

The increase for building materials was primarily due to sharp 
advances for lumber, paint and paint materials, and hardware. Most 
lumber quotations were higher, the increases ranging in the main from 
3 to 15 percent, with even sharper rises for a few items. In general, 
increases were larger for the better grades. Prices of most prepared 
paints and paint materials also rose during the month, reflecting higher 
costs and short supplies of materials. Prices of shellac and turpen- 
tine declined.- The substantial advances for other building materials 
(including builders’ hardware, brick and tile, cement, structural steel, 
metal pipe, and other metal products) were largely due to increased 
costs. 

An increase of 5.5 percent for iron and steel and smaller increases 
in all other subgroups raised the group index for metals and metal 
products 2.4 percent during the month. Prices of iron ore, pig iron, 
and scrap steel were higher. Increases for most steel products, 
ranging up to nearly 24 percent for sheet bars, reflected a general 
revision of the price structure in the steel industry after elimination 
of price controls. There were further advances for nonferrous metals 
and their products, especially zinc sheets. Prices of bar silver de- 





1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary 
markets. In general, the prices are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those prevailing 
on commodity exchanges. The monthly index is calculated from a monthly average of 1-day-a-week prices 
It should not be compared directly with the weekly wholesale price index, which is designed as an indicator 
of week-to-week changes. Indexes for the last 2 months are preliminary. 
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dined nearly 12 percent as foreign supplies improved and demand 
decreased. There were fractional advances for agricultural imple- 
ments and motor vehicles. 

Higher costs of raw materials and increased freight rates, effective 
January 1, 1947, were primarily responsible for an advance of 1.7 
percent for fuel and lighting materials. 

The group index for chemicals and allied products rose 1.9 percent, 
with increases in all subgroups led by fertilizer materials, mixed fer- 
tilizers, and oils and fats. Price schedules for 1947 carried higher 
prices for many industrial chemicals and some drugs and pharmaceu- 
ticals. 

Prices of miscellaneous commodities advanced 1.3 percent as a 
group. Crude rubber prices averaged 10.8 percent higher for the 
month as the Reconstruction Finance Corporation raised its selling 
price to cover purchase costs. Increased foreign prices were reflected 
in substantially higher prices in new contracts for domestic wood 
pulp. Boxboard prices rose sharply because of higher production 
costs, especially raw materials. Improved supplies of corn resulted 
in a decline of 6.2 percent in prices of cattle feed. 

Textiles, as a group, were 1.4 percent higher. Increased raw 
materials and labor costs were responsible for higher prices of wool 
coating and yarns, men’s topcoats and suits, overalls, and cotton 
knit underwear. The rise in prices continued for the small supplies 
of cotton gray goods available for immediate delivery. Prices of 
Manila hemp and rope were up sharply, but burlap and raw jute 
prices dropped. Average prices of raw silk for January 1947 were 
less than the December 1946 average, reflecting lower prices at the 
Government’s auction in December. 

Average prices of housefurnishing goods rose 2.6 percent. Prices 
of many wood household furniture items increased and there were 
sizable advances for electrical appliances, mattresses and oilcloth, 
owing to higher production costs. 

Continuing the downward movement of December, there were 
general declines for farm products, with the group index down 1.8 
percent. January quotations for steers, cows, hogs, and lambs were 
lower than in December. Scarcity caused a sharp advance for calves 
and there also were increases for ewes and wethers. A fractional 
decline occurred in wheat prices. Corn declined, with good supplies 
and a reduction in the Government’s purchase price; oats dropped 
because of increased availability of corn. Barley and rye continued 
toadvance. Ample supplies were responsible for substantial declines 
in prices of citrus fruits, while poor quality brought lower prices for 
apples. Prices for domestic wool were higher following increases in 
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Commodity Credit Corporation selling prices at the end of December 
to meet parity requirements. Cotton quotations in 10 spot markets 
were down 

Food prices decreased 2.4 percent during the month. The larges; 
decline occurred in prices of dairy products (8.6 percent). Butte; 
prices dropped 18 percent and cheese 5.5 percent, with strong resistane, 
to previous high prices. A seasonal decline occurred in prices of flyiq 
milk; skimmed and evaporated milk also decreased. Adequate 
supplies caused declines for beef but higher prices were reported for 
lamb and mutton, in short supply. Cereal products were fractionally 
higher. Sugar prices increased under the terms of an agreement 
with Cuba which bases purchase prices on the Bureau’s consumer 
price indexes. Prices of cocoa beans, powdered cocoa, and coffee 
were higher, and there were increases for some vegetable oils. A 
sharp decrease occurred for oleo oil, and black pepper prices also 
declined. 

Further substantial decreases for hides and skins, owing to heavy 
livestock slaughter, and some declines for leather lowered the group 
index for hides and leather products 0.9 percent in January. Manv- 
facturers’ prices for men’s shoes and for gloves continued upward. 


TaBLe 1.—Indexes of wholesale prices by groups and subgroups of commodities, January 
1947 compared with previous months 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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‘\pLE 1.—Indexes of wholesale prices by groups and subgroups of commodities, January 
a 1947 compared with previous monthe—Comsinased 





Indexes (1926= 100) oe 
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' Includes current motor vehicle prices. 
Motor rehicles.—the rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the monthly average 


rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with the announcement in the September release the 
Bureau introduced current prices for motor vehicles in the October calculations. During the war, motor 
vehicles were not produced for general civilian sales and the Bureau carried April 1942 prices forward in 
each computation through September 1946. 

IfA 1942 —_— of motor vehicles had been used after September 1946, the indexes for the groups of 


which motor vehicles is a component would have been: 
Inderes (1926= 100) 


January December 
139.5 139.0 


Metals and metal products . 
Manufactured products 133. 5 
All commodities other than farm products. -__._...........-.----------------------- 133. 

All commodities other than farm products and foods 124.4 


These special indexes will be published as Jong as the need for them continues. 
? Not available. 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to January 1947 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1946, and by months from sams 1946 to January 
1947 are shown in table 2. 


Taste 2.—Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups of commodities 
[1926= 1001 
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The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities other 
than farm products, and commodities other than farm products and 
foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,” “Semimanufactured articles,” and ‘‘Manufactured 
products” was shown on pages 10 and 11 of Wholesale Prices, July- 
December and Year 1943 (Bulletin No. 785). 
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TasLE 3.—Index numbers of wholesale prices by special groups of commodities 
[1926= 100) 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities dur- 


ing December 1946 and January 1947 are shown by the index num- 
bers in table 4. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index 
for the month but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations 
from week to week. 


Taste 4.—Weekly index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups, December 
1946 and y menast 1947 


[1926= 100] 
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Construction Activity, December 1946 and January. 
February 1947 


The Housing Program 


Tue 59,300 new permanent nonfarm dwelling units completed jy 
January 1947, brought to 513,100 the number of dwellings made ready 
for occupancy since the beginning of 1946. This was over three 
times as many as were completed in January a year ago. The con- 
tinuing upward trend in completions had decreased still further the 
number of homes under construction—326,400 by the end of January 
as compared with 343,000 at the close of December. The new perma- 
nent dwellings discussed here account for about two in every three of 
all the units begun and completed during the Veterans’ Emergency 
Housing Program. The VEHP includes, in addition to the new 
permanent units, conversion, trailer, and temporary re-use accommo- 
dations. 

With the relaxation of controls in December, most of the burden 
for solution of the country’s housing problem passed from Govern- 
ment supervision to private builders. Of advantage to builders was 
a steady improvement in the flow of materials which already appears 
to be narrowing the elapsed time between starting and completing a 
project. In addition, the accelerated apprentice training program 
promises to enlarge the supply of skilled labor. Under conditions 
more favorable than for some time, builders started 42,100 new perma- 
nent homes in January—1,700 more than were begun in December 
and 6,000 more than in January 1946. 

Employment on the site of new residential construction dropped by 
62,000 workers during January to a total of 464,000. There was 3 
decline also in expenditures for new home construction from 348 to 
313 million dollars. Preliminary estimates indicate a further drop 
in February. However, the rise in housing starts which began in 
January is expected to continue throughout most of the year and 
probably will cause employment and expenditures on new residential 
building to begin rising in March. 
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ary 1947? 
oroes Number of units 
Started Completed 
Year and month 
ry- New per- New per- 
d manent manent 
Total family Other Total family Other 
dwell- dwell- 
ings ings 
ott: Meth ce ON 5 ics dibe sepbie anges 1, 000, 700 | 3670, 900 | 4 329, 800 657, 7 5 453, 800 | ® 203, 900 
; I ab Ais catches chanbaken> tebe 49, 600 36, 100 13, 500 24, 900 18, 700 6, 200 
din oS RE ETE 56,100 | 43,100} 13,000] 28,000 7, 700 
SR tee cota unekh owerce 86, 400 4 , 000 31, 200 22, 600 8, 600 
eady we LENE! eR See a 97,600} 66,100} 31,500} 35,600 | 26, 400 9. 200 
. a RS Ss ee 105, 000 67, 600 38, 000 39, 900 30, 300 9, 600 
three 2. aga ape 93,500 | 63,600 | 29,900 | 46,600} 34,900 11, 700 
hilt eh tena ronpwenncnmaheneadh 107, 900 64, 300 43, 600 54, 300 41, 000 13, 300 
con- EE bide oceskadangeeseaah 107, 100 64, 400 42, 700 59, 300 42, 200 17, 100 
September... ...---- anubusuettsibonaten 101, 000 57, 100 43, 900 81, 100 49, 800 31, 300 
r the ee. ss caiakcunopeaes 80,000 | 58,100} 21,900/ 85,000! 54,500 30, 500 
ee. cs i akin sag oeehil 64, 0U0 49, 700 14, 300 81, 600 55, 100 26, 500 
ua ry SE a ey et ie ae 51, 900 40, 400 11, 500 90, 200 58, 000 32, 200 
rma- SL a ee 53,500 | $42,100 | °11,400 | 94,300 | 859, 300 | 10 35, 000 
ee of 
| Excludes military barracks. 
ency ?Source: Estimates for prefabricated units are from the National Housing Agency and Office of the 
. Housing Expediter; privately financed conversion units and Federal re-use (moved and converted) units, 
new from the National Housing Agency; and trailers from the Bureau of the Census. All other estimates are 
from the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
1mo- ‘Includes 8,027 permanent units started by New York City Housing Authority, and 37,200 prefabricated 
units. 
‘ Covers 64,500 privately financed converted units; 191,000 Federal (Mead-Lanham temporary housing 
program) re-use units (147,100 family dwellings and 43,900 family equivalent dormitory units: a family- 
rden equivalent unit is defined as one family or two dormitory accommodations); 47,100 trailers; and 27,200 
family-equivalent units financed by various State and local public bodies and educational institutions, 
ern- which are not included under the Federal Mead-Lanham temporary housing program. Of units started in 
_ 1946, 600 family equivalent dormitory units have been abandoned, but it is quite probable that work on 
was these units will be reactivated. 
‘ ' Break-down not available for conventional and prefabricated units. 
ears § Covers 45,300 conversion units, 101,900 re-use units, of which 77,000 were family dwellings, 47,100 trailers, 
7 and 9,600 local emergency family-equivalent units. 
1g a ’ Preliminary. 
. ‘ Includes 1,084 permanent units started by New York City Housing Authority. Break-down not avail- 
ram able for conventional and prefabricated units. 
7 * Covers 2,500 conversion units; 5,200 trailers; 3,200 Federal (Mead-Lanham temporary housing program) 
lOns nes units; i 500 family-equivalent units financed by various State and local public bodies and educa- 
tional institutions. 
ma- © Covers 6,000 conversion units; 5,200 trailers; 22,600 Federal re-use equivalent units, and 1,200 local 
ber emergency family-equivalent units. 
r Total Construction Activity 
Vv 
is a Construction employment and expenditures in February 1947, 
§ to according to preliminary estimates, continued the down-trend which 
rop started last October. February expenditures of 858 million dollars 
in for work put in place was 70 million dollars less than in January, 
and and February employment declined by 121,000 workers to 1,521,000. 
tial While there is an urgent need for practically all types of construction, 


and contractors in many instances may have had building sites and 
plans completed for projects, uncertainty in costs of both material 
and labor, in all"probability, deferred carrying many projects beyond 
the planning stage. 
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Privately financed new construction, which accounted for 8} per 
cent of total new construction in February, dropped 32 million dolly». 
during the month to 601 million dollars. Residential and nonresiqe, 
tial building shared equally in the drop. Farm construction 4), 
public utility work were the only construction classes maintaipjp, 
their level of expenditures and employment during the month. 

Expenditures for all types of new construction in February 1947 
however, were 46 percent higher than in February 1946, and for ney 
residential building, expenditures were 44 percent higher. (Oye hs 
200,000 more workers were employed on new construction this Fe Pel 
ruary than a year ago, half of them on privately financed housing, | 


all type 


TaBLe 2.—Estimated construction employment ! in the United States, selected months in 
































946 and 1947 
Pub 
Estimated employment (in thousands) 
Type of project — 
February | January | December | February 
1947 2 1947 3 1946 3 19463 
Pb tidtincibabibiaseddbenduecncceganntoscelpecnta 1, 521 1, 642 1, 846 1, 34M vinor t 
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aaa itn nenminntipondodiins 1, 068 1, 128 1, 226 949 Far 
Residential (nonfarm) building.._..__......._-- 432 460 501 335 
Nonresidential building......................-- 458 489 536 477 
Farm construction .................--.-.......- 22 22 22 17 1 Esti 
i Sea IE aR RE 156 157 167 113 ntal 1 
Pulls qumetrmstien ¢............-.2............-..-. 271 316 380 18 -— of 
CS EERE OE 62 82 113 9 t Preli 
Nonresidential building _.....................-- 39 44 50 4 1 Rev 
TR ea SE BIS 14 13 13 HS i esti 
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Strests and highways. ........................- 75 87 107 36 Mi vures fo 
kya aa oe SE Sep TESTS 57 64 68 42 \ Exp 
ee Se a eeieincncece 182 198 240 Be ' Mai 
i  Tiitennnckjbencndeedghcheskeethetesson 48 51 62 “HB ined 
TS TELE AG IE Ea SOE 87 93 102 119 ' Cov 
SS OO 47 54 76 rt} 
1 Estimates include wage earners, salaried employees, and special trades contractors actively engaged on 
new construction, additions, and alterations, and on repair work of the type usually covered by building 
— whether performed under contract or by force-account. (Force-account employees are workers Th 
ired directly ~ the owner and utilized as a separate work force to perform construction work of the type 
usually chargeable to capital account.) These figures should not be confused with those included in the . l 
Bureau’s nonagricultural employment series, which covers only employees of construction contractors and (incl 
Federal force-account workers, and excludes force-account workers of State and local governments, public : | 
utilities and private firms. incre 
relim 4 
’ Revised. stead 
‘ Includes the following force-account employees hired directly by the Federal Government: 16,400 in amot 
February 1946; 20,400 in December 1946; 21,600 in January 1947, and 21,000 in February 1947. ; e 0 
5 Includes ts, water supply and sewage disposal systems, electrification projects, community builc- : 
ings, and miscellaneous public service enterprises. Ing. 
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itures,' in the United States, selected months 





















Estimated expenditures (in millions) 
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} Preliminary. 
1 Revised. 


tures for new construction, major additions, and alterations. 


‘ Mainly river, harbor 


steadily since last August. 


housing controls late in December. 


dollars. 


. Two important private housing projects for which permits were 
issued in urban areas were a garden apartments project providing 
150 units in Maplewood, N. J., to cost $930,000, and another similar 






| Estimated construction expenditures represent the monetary value of work put in 
nental United States during the period indicated. ‘These figures should not be confused with the data on 
yalue of construction reported in the table on urban building construction (table 4). 


lace in conti- 


™ ‘Estimates of new construction were prepared jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Office of 
Domestic Commerce (a successor to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce) and include expendi- 


‘Expenditures for floating dry docks and facilities for the production of atomic bombs are excluded. 
flood control, reclamation, and power projects. 


‘Includes water supply, sewage disposal, and miscellaneous public-service enterprises. 
' Covers privately financed structural repairs of the type for which building permits are generally required. 


Urban Building 


The permit valuation of building construction in urban areas 
(including the value of Federal construction contracts awarded) 
increased to 261 million dollars in January 1947, after declining 
The advance over December 1946 
amounted to 35 million dollars and was shared by all types of build- 
ing. Almost two-thirds of the increase was accounted for by the 
2l-percent rise in new residential building valuations, which climbed 
from 109 million to 132 million dollars, reflecting the relaxation of 
New nonresidential building 
increased from 75 to 80 million dollars during the month, while addi- 
tions, alterations, and repairs rose 17 percent from 42 to 49 million 
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type project for 142 units in Richmond, Va., to cost $846,480. Th, 
largest city residential project recorded in January was a public 
project of the New York City Housing Authority to provide 1 og, 
units in Manhattan Borough. Two additional projects of interes 
were a group of Quonset huts containing 150 units to be set up a 
Stamford, Conn., and a group of 60 prefabricated 1-family dwellings 
to be erected in Irvington, N. J. Among the important nonresidep. 
tial construction projects were three buildings valued at between 14 
and 2% million dollars: (1) an insurance office building at Hartford 
Conn.; (2) a clothing factory at Rochester, N. Y.; and (3) a news. 
paper plant at Portland, Oreg. A Veterans Administration Hospitg| 
(valued at over 3 million dollars), for general medical and surgica| 
treatment, was to be erected at Grand Junction, Colo. 

Urban building in 1946.—The dollar value of city building construe. 
tion reached an 18-year high in 1946. Permits issued (and Federa] 
contracts awarded) for building construction in all urban places jp 
1946 were valued at 4.7 billion dollars—more than double the 1945 
total and the greatest dollar volume reported since the 1920’s. This 
high level is due in part to current high construction costs. 

Residential building, rising from 769 million to 2,442 million dollars, 
accounted for the largest part of the gain over 1945. Nonresidentia] 
building, although restricted by control orders, advanced 70 percent 
to 1.5 billion dollars; additions, alterations, and repairs rose only 
slightly to 765 million dollars. 

Home construction accounted for more than half the total dollar 
volume in 1946, while nonresidential building represented less than a 
third. Prior to March 26, when the Veterans’ Housing Program 
Order No. 1 (the construction limitation order) was issued, commercial 
and industrial building had been surging ahead of housing. Builders’ 
efforts to get work started on higher-priced homes and nonhousing 
construction before controls went into effect resulted in an all-time 
high of 742 million dollars for all urban permit valuation in March 
1946. The total valuation figure in April sank to 433 million 
dollars. 

Federally financed construction within city limits in 1946 amounted 
to 381 million dollars—less than a tenth of total urban building valua- 
tion—and was almost entirely for buildings to provide temporary 


_ emergency housing for veterans. 
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Priority regulations limiting the selling price of private homes to 
310,000 became effective in April. As a result, average permit valua- 
tions of privately financed single-family dwellings, which had been 
mounting ever since relaxation of cost ceilings immediately after the 
war, declined somewhat in April and remained about the same until 
early fall. Since labor and material costs, in general, continued to 
rise, this indicates that throughout the summer permits were granted 
for a greater proportion of smaller, or less elaborate, houses. During 
the last quarter of 1946, there was an upturn in average permit valua- 


tion. 


Taste 4.—Permit valuation! of urban building construction,’ by class of construction 
and by source of funds, December and January 1946, and January 1947 





Valuation (in millions) 





Class of construction 


| | 
January 19473; D pg January 1946 4 





Total 





$201 | $228 | 


New residential 5 132 109 
80 75 


New nonresidential 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 49 42 


All building construction 








Non-Federal 





249 | 221 


New residential § 125 109 
76 71 


New nonresidential 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 48 41 


All building construction 
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All building construction 


New residential 5 
New nonresidential 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 





(*) 





4 (8) 
1 (®) 








| Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. 
: Estimates of non-Federal (private, and State and local government) urban building construction are 


based upon building-permit reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed projects are compiled from notifications of constructiop 


contracts awarded, which are obtained from other Federal agencies. 
' Preliminary. 


‘ Revised. 
‘Includes value of dormitories and other nonhousekeeping res{dential buildings in addition to house- 


keeping units. 

‘ineiodes $7,264,000, the estimated cost of 1,084 dwelling units in New York City Housing Authority 
projects. This project, although financed solely with city funds, is included with other Federal projects 
in order to segregate public from private housing. All other types of building construction financed with 


State or local government funds are included under “Non-Federal.” 
"Includes $1,788,000,,the estimated cost of 608 dwelling units contained in New York City Housing 
Authority projects. 
‘ Less $500,000. 
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TaBie 5.—Estimated number and it valuation ' of new dwelling units scheduled 
be started in all urban areas,’ and January 1946, and January 1947 










































































































Source of funds and type of dwelling January 1947 * | December 1946 4) January j94¢, For 
Number of dwelling units practi 
esulti 
All dwellings. .......-...-..------------------+---------- 25, 301 | 21, 369 31, Sag DeceD 
Priveteiy Mnamees...............-2..--scce- cnecccocccccnece 24, 217 21, 369 25, gay Ret 
nctikintisheintginwuemcdnaliiaietel diinesenctmummiind’ 20, 497 17, 469 1 
Pfamily §............-.------------+-----2-2-----0- 1, 458 977 1 329mm Data 
i TR oe IER 2, 262 2, 923 2 8 
OT FI ini cce scnenpigeceuncsoadapipin 1, 084 0 5, 00mm montl 
Valuation (in thousands) firms. 
MN SS os 3a oe! $131, 239 $108, 284 | $135. oi ABLE 
IE ca ceniie Latta sentihhdn nnnan doin 123, 975 108, 284 | ~ 119, 385 
ah lt rntnitelineg igigieidds adil dicadpedubetn 108, 134 92, 385 | 105, 28) 
| ORT RANT Se 6, 129 4, 447 | 5. Olt 
PEE Con canctocuntocencotocepascosnndesteanes 9,712 11, 452 i—_ 
RINE Mites nce ch cncdtennanasecinaine. 7 5 Tas 
1 Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. 
2 See table 4, footnote 2, for source of urban estimates. 
3 Preliminary. 
‘ Revised. 
5 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
* Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
’ For number of, and estimated cost of, dwelling units contained in New York City Housing Authority{ijj-———— 
projects, but included here with Federally financed housing, see table 4, footnotes 6 and 7. All types 
4 Building 
Hours and Earnings Gene 
Spec 
' 
In December 1946, average hourly and weekly earnings in private 
building construction reached a 7-year peak—the average hourly pay 
of $1.57 and the average weekly pay of $60.32 being the highest 
recorded since January 1940, when monthly data first became avail- il 
. Non 
ble. The workweek lengthened during December (1% hours) to an 
average of 38.4 hours. Earnings reported are for all classes of workers ( 
together—skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled. a 
3 . . ' Inet 
Wage controls, along with practically all price controls, were itment 
. . ° ? Hour 
rescinded on November 9, 1946. Results of this action were reflected ce of 
somewhat in December reports of wage increases from both general Not 






building and special trades contractors. Some overtime was reported 
also. General building contractors paid average weekly earnings of 
$56.73 in December; for the special trades contractors the amount 
was $64.53. For each of these groups this represented an increase of 
18 percent from December a year ago. 

In the special building trades, wage increases during the year and 4 
somewhat longer workweek in December resulted in increased weekly 
earnings, from the level of a year ago: an increase of $15.34, to $63.15, 
for plasterers; of $13.22, to $58.36, for masonry workers; and of $11.70, 
to $67.44, for plumbers. The increase over December 1945 was not 
quite as large for electrical workers ($9.54) but the longer workweek 
for this group, compared with other groups, resulted in average weekly 
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ay of almost $75 in December, helping it to maintain its position as 
he highest paid among those for which earnings are reported. 

For nonbuilding construction, average hourly earnings remained at 
practically the same level as in November, but a longer workweek 
ssulted in higher average weekly earnings for the month—$58.02 in 
December compared with $56.13 in November. 

Reports are received monthly from over 11,000 different contractors. 
Data published are summaries of all reports received during the 
months shown and do not necessarily represent reports from identical 


firms. 


TaBLE 6.—Average hours and earnings on private construction projects for selected types 
of work, December 1946 } 


[Subject to revision] 





Average hours per} Average weekly earn-| Average hourly earn- 
week ings 3 ings 
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Building construction 

General contractors 

Special building trades §__- 
Plumbing and heating 
Painting and decorating 
Electrical work 
Masonry 
Plastering and lathing 
Carpentry 
Roofing and sheet metal 
Excavation and foundation. __-. 

Nonbuilding construction 
Highway and streets 
Heavy construction 
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(*) | 57.44 | 54.96 




















‘Includes all firms reporting during the months shown (over 11,000) but not necessarily identical estab- 
lishments. The data cover all classes of workers—skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled. 

Hourly earnings when multiplied by weekly hours of work may not exactly equal weekly earnings be- 
5° of rounding. 


‘Not available prior to February 1946. 
‘Includes types not shown separately. 
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Labor Force, January 1947 Nove 
incl 
work 
WHO IS COUNTED IN THE LABOR FORCE the e 
Labor force.—Persons 14 years of age and over who are Total | 
employed or unemployed during the census week (the 
week containing the eighth day of the month). 
Employees.—Those who, during the census week (1) work oe 
full or part time for pay or profit; (2) work without pay 
in a family enterprise (farm or business) at least 15 hours; 
or (3) have a job but do not work because of illness, vaca- 
tion labor-management dispute, bad weather, or lay-off 
with definite instructions to return to work within 30 days. 
Unemployed.—Those not working, but seeking a job. a 
Total la 
Civilian 
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The civilian labor force declined by 640,000 between December and 
January to a total of 57,790,000, according to the Bureau of the Ce- 
sus Monthly Report on the Labor Force. Employment dropped by 
920,000 during the month, while unemployment increased by 280,000, 
to reach 2,400,000. 

Seasonal declines in both farm and nonfarm activity accounted for 
the sharp decline in employment between December and January. 
Employment in agriculture, which normally reaches its low point at 
this time of year, dropped by 710,000 during the month. The nun- 
ber of persons with nonfarm jobs declined by 210,000 during the same 
period, principally because of post-Christmas curtailment in trade. 
The number actually at work in nonagricultural activities declined by 
an additional 370,000 as workers in construction and other outdoor 
industries were kept off the job by bad weather. 

It is significant that nonagricultural employment of women 
January, 14,830,000, is slightly above the level of January 146. 
The withdrawal of “extra’’ women workers from the nonfarm labor 
force had apparently been completed by mid-1946. Since then 
except for the normal seasonal movements, there has been a slight 
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nerease in their labor-market participation. The current level is 
about 2,000,000 below the VJ-day total, but it is 2,000,000 above 
the combined total of women working or seeking work in nonfarm 
jobs in 1940. 

Unemployment showed the usual seasonal increase between Decem- 
ber and January. With farming, construction, trade and other 
industries in the midst of their winter slack period, the number of job 
seekers was almost half a million above the 1946 low reached last 
November. At the start of 1947, approximately 1,960,000 men 
including 900,000 veterans) and 450,000 women were looking for 
work. These figures correspond closely to year-ago levels, despite 
the entry of over 5,000,000 veterans into the labor force during 1946. 
Total labor force of the United States, classified by employment status, hours worked, and 

sex, December and January 1946 and January 1947 


[Source: U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 





Estimated number (in thousands) of persons 14 years of 
age and over ! 





Total, both sexes Male Female 





Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Dee. ae Pe) Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 
1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1946 1947 | 1946 1946 | 1947 | 1946 


Total labor force 2 ie 60, 320/59, 510/59, 490/43, 860/43, 560/43, 220/16, 460) 15, 950) 16, 270 











a ft tes ‘tes Leah 

Civilian labor force j 58, 430/57, 790/53, 320/41, 990/41, 860/37, 160/16, 440115, 930/16, 160 
Unemployment 2, 120) 2, 400) 2, 300] 1, 690) 1,950) 1,770) 430) 450) 530 
Employment _..|56, 310/55, 390/51, 020/40, 300/39, 910/35, 390/16; 010/15, 480/15, 630 
Nonagricultural._. 49, 100] 48, 890/44, 300/34, 010/34, 060/29, 550/15, 090/14, 830/14, 750 
Worked 35 hours or more. _-_______|42, 120/41, 500/36, 670/30, 290/29, 910/25, 330) 11, 830/11, 590/11, 340 
Worked 15-34 hours...________- ...| 4, 290} 4, 280) 4,360} 2,120) 2, 200} 2,190} 2,170) 2,080) 2,170 
Worked 1-14 hours?______________| 1,350} 1, 400) 1, 320) 600) 660| '640| 750; 740} 680 
With a job but not at work ¢ 1, 340} 1,710) 1,950) 1,000; 1,290] 1,390) 340} 420) 560 
Agricultural 7,210) 6, 500| 6,720) 6,290! 5,850! 5,840! 920) 650| 880 
Worked 35 hours or more 5, 150} 4,040! 4,180] 4,860) 3,850) 3,910} 290! 190) 270 
Worked 15-34 hours 1, 450] 1,700] 1,710} 950) 1, 330) 1, 240| 500} 370) 470 
Worked 1-14 hours 3_- 320} 300} 350) 220; 250) 290; 100; (*) (*) 
With a job but not at work*____| 290 460) 480/ 260/420 400 (*) |) | 





























| Estimates are subject to sampling variation, which may be large in cases where the quantities shown are 
riatively small. Therefore, the smaller estimates should be used with caution; those under 100,000 are not 
presented in the table but are replaced with an asterisk (*). All data exclude persons in institutions. 

* Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. Estimates of the armed forces 
during the eensus week are projected from data on net strength as of the first of the month. 

‘Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 15 hours); these persons are 
classified as not in the labor force. 
_‘Ineludes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during the census week because of 
illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to 
return to work within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


Summary of Employment Reports for January 1947 


{ SEASONAL DECLINE Of 1,256,000 in the number of employees in non- 
agricultural establishments brought the total to 39,470,000 in January 
1947. This drop from December 1946 employment reflects primarily 
seasonal decreases in trade, Government post offices, and construction, 
vhich are of the same magnitude as in previous years. 

7323814711 
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After the settlement of the coal strike, mining reported a modest 
increase in employment. Manufacturing showed an increase of 22,009 
as compared with the decrease which usually occurs in January. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Among the major manufacturing industries, the largest increase 
in employment—29,000 production workers—was reported by the 
iron and steel group. This increase reflects not only the settlement 
of the coal strike, which made possible expanded operations of blast 
furnaces—but also a real gain over November. This gain, which 
offset much of the seasonal declines in other manufacturing groups, 
indicates further expansion in the metal-fabricating industries. 

The women’s clothing and millinery industries contributed most to 
the 12,000 employment gain in apparel between December 1946 and 
January 1947. Record employment of 1,111,000 was reported in 
apparel in January. 

The largest decline in January was the seasonal drop in the food- 
processing industries. The canning industry alone accounted for 
about half the decrease of 41,000, and the beet-sugar industry for 
about a fourth; the remainder was spread among most of the other in- 
dustries comprising the food group. 

The automobile industry reported a 11,000 reduction in employ- 
ment due to the taking of inventories, model change-overs, and 
material shortages. Employment in this industry was lower in Janv- 
ary 1947 than at any time since July 1946. 

Taste 1.—Estimated number of employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry 


division 





Estimated number of employees (in 
thousands) 
Industry division 





Jan. 1947 | Dec. 1946 | Nov. 1946) Jan. 1946 





39, 470 40, 726 


15, 026 
1 








Finance, service, and miscellaneous 
Federal, State, and local government, excluding Federal force- 
account construction ' §, 439 

















1 Estimates include all full- and -time wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishments ¥5¢ 


worked or received pay during the pay ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, se: 

omqere persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded. we 

1 Estimates for manufacturing have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1944 data made available 

by the Bureau of Employment ag y= A, Federal Security Agency and are comparable with the 
le 


production-worker estimates shown in 
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TapLeE 2.—Estimated number of production workers and indexes of production-worker 
employment in manufacturing industries, by major industry group ' 





Estimated number of Production-worker 


ae a indexes (1939= 100) 





January January January January 
1947 1946 1947 1946 





Al] manufacturing . 12, 269 ; 130, 2 
Durable age 6, 249 144.1 
Nondurable goods 6, 020 ; 119.2 


Iron and steel and their products 1, 491 
Electrical machinery 575 
Machinery, except electrical 1,127 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 456 
Automobiles 

Nonferrous metals and their products 
Lumber and timber basic products 
Furniture and finished lumber products 
Stone, clay, and glass products 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures____- 
Apparel and other finished textile products___...._. ..-. 
Leather and leather products ; 

Food 

Tobacco manufactures 

Paper and allied products ‘ 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 122.1 
Chemicals and allied products 176.3 
Products of petroleum and coal 141.3 
Rubber produ 203. 5 
Miscellaneous industries , 436 178. 2 





BEES 
ono 


SSBEB 


Seeded dn 
SNESSRABSES 
eNONFOOCHOR WOwwae 

















1 The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to levels indicated by the final 
1944 data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 


Public Employment 


Civilian.—The usual after-Christmas decline in temporary postal 
workers was accompanied this year by employment declines in the 
War and Navy Departments and in a few of the other war agencies, 
mainly the Office of Price Administration as it was absorbed by the 
newly created Office of Temporary Controls. In the face of rigid 
Budget Bureau employment ceilings, few peacetime agencies ventured 
to add employees, the Veterans Administration, with an increase of 
5,000, being the notable exception. 

The over-all change in Federal employment between December 
1946 and January 1947, a decline of 282,000, brought the total to 
2.3 million, the lowest point since mid-1942. 

In the Washington, D. C., area, a sharp downward movement oc- 
curred which, aside from the decline in the temporary postal group 
and one of 1,300 in the group of agencies consolidated into the Office 
of Temporary Controls, was scattered widely among the agencies. 

During the year 1946, both the rate of entering and the rate of leav- 
ing full-time employment in the Federal service have shown marked 
declines in domestic areas. Hiring fell from 50 to 28 workers per 
thousand; while.reductions for.all reasons-fell from 69 to 49 per thou- 
sand. Resignations, which amounted to 45 percent of all. reductions 
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in December 1945, were down to 36 percent in December 1946. (), 
the other hand, reductions-in-force and terminations went up j, 
relative importance during the year period being considered, from 4) 
to 51 percent of all separations. Separations for military duty cop. 
stituted a negligible proportion of the total. 

During this period, resignations were a significantly greater propor. 
tion of all reductions in the Washington, D. C., area than in the coun. 
try as a whole, and, conversely, reductions-in-force and terminations 
were a smaller proportion. Although, numerically, interagency 
transfers were much more important in the 48 States than in Wast- 
ington, relative to total separations, such transfers were four to fiys 
times as important in Washington as in the rest of the country. 


TaBiLe 3.—Employment and pay rolls for regular Federal services and for Government 
corporations in selected months 





Executive ! 





Centinentel United . Govern- 
States egisla- ss ment 
Year and month tive Judicial corpora: 
All areas tions? 
Washing- 
Total ton, D.C., 
area 























Employment 3 
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October 1946 4 4 2, 434, 015 
November 1946 4 5 2, 400, 290 
2, 561, 022 
January 1947 ; 2, 278, 824 
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$60, 940 $1, 433 
685, 490 54, 848 1, 486 
January 19457 J 689, 461 ¥ 54, 415 1, 593 | 
January 19467 55 | = 520,011 | 49, 653 1, 766 | 


October 1946 7 537, 528, 024 | 1 56, 941 2,115 | 

November 1946 ” : 591, 230 | i 74, 944 2, 364 

December 19467 532, 698 | , 396 | 7,716 2, 169 
506, 543 . 58, 837 | 2, 236 











1 Includes employees on force-account construction. Beginning July 1945, data include clerks at third: 
class post offices who previously were working on a contract basis. Data exclude substitute rural mai 
carriers. 

2 Data are for employees of the Panama R. R. Co., the Federal Reserve banks, and banks of the Farm 
Credit Administration. Data for other Government corporations are included under the executive service. 

3 Employment is as of the first of the calendar month. 

4 A downward revision of 6,000 to 37,000 in employment of the Post Office Department which affects dats 
for October 1945-November 1946 has been t.. xen into account in the data for the executive branch. 


evised. , 
* Starting December 1 pay rolls cover the entire calendar month. Previously —— were for al 
pay pote ending within the calendar month, or for 4 weeks for months startin July 1945, except for De 
com ys June and November 1946 when pay rolls included pay for 6 weeks for most employees. 
re > 
1 Date not avuttabhe. , 
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Military.—The pattern of stability characterizing the size of the 
armed forces in September—-November 1946—the period immediately 
following the retention of enlisted personnel on the pay roll during 
their period of accrued and unused leave after separation from active 
duty (a practice authorized by Congress beginning September 1, 
1946)—-was broken in December and January with a drop of almost 
half a million persons. Roughly 2,000,000 persons remained on the 
military rolls on January 1, 1947; this was just below the Pearl Harbor 
level, which had been swollen by Selective Service inductions in the 
preceding 14-month period to approximately five times the usual 
peace-time level. 

These year-end personnel changes are reflected in the pay rolls 
but are hard to trace in the mustering-out pay because individual 
payments are staggered over a period of 3 months. Apparently, 
payments to present military personnel for leave accrued in excess of 
60 days passed the peak in December 1946 and will taper off to zero 
in the next few months. Payments to former enlisted personnel for 
accrued and unused leave at the time of discharge, however, rose 
$46,000,000 in January 1947 to a total of $302,000,000, and, con- 
ceivably, may go higher.’ Of the $318,000,000 paid in January 1947 
for both these types of leave, only $23,000,000 was in cash, the 
remainder being in bonds whose ultimate payment in cash is being de- 
ferred for a period of at least 5 years. 

Source of data.—Data for the Federal executive service are reported 
through the Civil Service Commission, whereas data for the legislative 
and judicial services and Government corporations are reported to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment on Federal force-ac- 
count construction is included in both the executive branch (tables 
3 and 4) and in construction employment (table 2 in the section on 
Construction). 
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Tasie 4.—Employment and pay rolls for the executive branch{of the Federal Governmen, 
in selected months ' 





—— 


War agencies ? Other agencies : 





Year and month —- Conti- | Outside 
nental nental — 

United United | Ghited 

States 4 States | States: 
States 





Employment 





956, 423 713, 931 703, 038 
1, 164, 628 407, 550 757, 078 744, 565 
1, 649, 716 820, 145 798, 357 | 
2, 932, 419 813, 887 799, 151 | 
3, 223, 028 . 801, 726 
3, 406, 672 f 829, 327 
2, 929, 899 1, 416, 285 . 962, 631 


2, 391, 478 992, 574 1, 091, 529 
2, 357, 755 949, 115 ' 1, 100, 172 
2, 518, 896 906, 763 1, 313, 798 
2, 236, 913 868, 475 1, 079, 596 

















Pay rolls (in thousands) * 





$151, 611 (7°) 

$161, 513 
167, 695 
192, 875 


247, 192 
316, 120 
280, 705 
257, 651 


-~- 


("*) 

520, 643 | $464,762 
689,461 | 518,290 | 464,701 
520,011 | 321,448 | 282,707 


528, 024 275, 122 245, 357 
591, 230 266, 749 236, 938 
532, 698 245, 750 216, 691 
506, 543 242, 404 214, 391 
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1 Includes employees on force-account construction. 

2? Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, The Panama Canal, and the emergency war and reconversion agencies. 

3 Beginning July 1945, data include clerks at third-class post offices who previously were working on a 
contract basis. Data exclude substitute rural mail carriers. 

4 Includes Alaska and the Pan Canal Zone. 

5 Employment is as of the first of the calendar month. 

* A downward revision of 6,000 to 37,000 in employment of the Post Office Department which affects 
ast toga 1945-November 1946 has been taken into account in the data for “Other agencies.” 

vised. 
§ Starting December 1946, pay rolls cover the entire calendar month. Previously, per rolls were for all 
y periods ending within the calendar month, or for 4 weeks for months starting July 1945, except for 
mber 1945, June and November 1946 when pay rolls included pay for 6 weeks for most employees 
* Subject to revision. 
1” Data not available. 
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T,BLE 5.—Personnel and pay of the military branch of the Federal Government in selected 
months 















































{In thousands] 
January December November 
Branch, sex, or type of pay 1947 1946 1946 — — 
(preliminary)| (preliminary)} (revised) 
Personne! (in thousands) 

Total, personnel !_.__.____- 1, 987 2, 204 2, 441 7, 048 2,173 
ATRG-< ccctanhb elatndbbededéjn4s 1, 319 1, 511 1,717 4, 229 1, 687 
A ek TS 668 693 724 2, 819 486 
aero ET, eS Cage oe Pee 1, 961 2, 176 2,412 6, 883 2, 165 
ee Ga a S See 26 28 29 165 8 

Pay (in thousands) 

De I eiedin tee deccessies $694, 581 $686, 271 $744, 112 $1, 499, 915 $162, 715 
DEE. . caetinipahstitinnnennsos 423, 702 417, 730 459, 610 995, 167 104, 748 
ica dies dondwngacntec 270, 879 268, 541 284, 502 504, 748 57, 967 
Fe taantivcindrcetidan 319, 207 326, 341 360, 125 861, 67 162, 715 
Mustering-out pay ¢..........__- 27, 736 43,712 47, 506 ET in ile canischcbatintats 
Family allowances §..._.._.__... 29, 298 32, 195 35, 312 | | aaa 
Leave payments ®...__.......__. 318, 340 284, 023 8 SR Sere ER er 

0 SO a a re 22, 958 16, 468 a 

Sl ON SS. 295, 382 267, 555 5 lB A Sti Jnoneeenneee eee 

















1 Personne! is as of the first of the calendar month and includes those on terminal leave, the missing, and 
those in the hands of the enemy. 

? Data cover the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

§ Pay rolls are computed from personnel records. The personnel used in the computations is the count 
as of the last day of the month for the Army and the average for the month for the Navy. Pay rolls for the 
Ne (proper) include quarterly clothing allowances in January; in January 1947 these allowances amounted 
to $5,127,175. 

‘ Although —— may extend over a period of three months, data for the Navy (proper) include the 
total amount in the month of discharge. 

‘ Represents Government’s contribution. The men’s share is included in the pay roll. 

§ Leave —— were authorized by Public Law 704 of the 79th Congress to former enlisted personnel 
for accrued and unused leave and to present officers and enlisted personnel for leave accrued in excess of 
60 days. Payment of present personnel while on terminal leave is included in the pay roll. Value of the 
bonds ~ ee the face value; interest will be paid in addition to the face value at the time the bonds 
are cashed. 


Military personnel and pay figures are reported monthly to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics but are published here only quarterly. 

Mimeographed tables giving civilian employment and military 
personnel and pay, monthly, 1939 to date, and civilian pay rolls, 
monthly, 1943 to date, are available upon request. 
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Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business 
Employment, December 1946 


MownruHLy reports on employment and pay rolls are presented below 
for more than 150 manufacturing industries and for 27 nonmanufac. 
turing industries including water transportation and class I steam 
railroads. Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries are based on reports of the number of employees and amoun; 
of pay rolls for the period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


TaBLe 1.—Estimated number of production workers in manufacturing industries | 
[In thousands] ; 





————— 


Decem- 
Industry group and industry — ) 





All manufacturing , 28 12, 026 
Durable goods » 22% 6, 116 
Nondurable goods , , 5, 910 








Iron and steel and their products 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings 
Malleable-iron castings 
Steel castings 
Ce DGD GINUIIIIN n ook oe enc en etn emmasees ooud * 
Tin cans and other tinware 
Wire drawn from purchased rods 


Cutler 
Tools (except 


Plumbers’ supplies 

Stoves, oil burners, ahd heating equipment not elsewhere 
classified 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings_- 

Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing 

Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork __- -__. --- 

Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 

Forgings, iron and steel 

Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted 

Screw-machine products and wood screws 

Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 


CHONUNE HOON] WHDWuMoNNaNwaAS 


WOWHYOH ONES WmWOOWAW ONAN 
NowoorKaQor~rKtow 6n 0 G0 GO CS RONDE OO mm ON 


Electrical machinery 
Electrical equipment ___--___- Eee SSA Se 
Radios and phonographs 
Communication equipment 


Machinery, except electrical 
Machinery and machine-shop products 
Engines and turbines 


Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors 

pT ERTS, Op SETS, | I 2S 
Machine-tool accessories 2 

Textile machinery 

Pumps and pumping equipment 

Typewriters 

Cash registers, adding and calculating machines 

Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic 

Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 

Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment 


WONAwWSWOUAIO Wann 
Or Oe mm OOO 87 1 Ors 7 


& gonesasesess! 


Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
motives 


railroad 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines 
Aircraft engines 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1.— Estimated number of production workers in manufacturing industries \— 























38 Continued 
[In thousands] 
—_—" 
Decem- | Novem- Decem- 
below Industry group and industry ber ber a ber 
1946 1946 P 1945 
1ufac. =e 
steam Durable goods—Continued 
. ; 745 7 ¢ 745 
uring Pe ae See ee eee 745 49 745 388 
Nonferrous metals and their products. -..................-.-.- 410 406 402 326 
10unt Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals. 39.9 39.3 38. 6 34. 1 
e Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals ex- 
a ESS yg, Sa 62. 4 61.7 61.5 54.6 
ne Sh ce eweawene- 28. 2 28. 5 28. 2 22.9 
“ies 1 Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings.____.___-- 18.0 17.4 17.4 15.3 
’ Silverware and plated ware......................_..._.._-- 15.1 5.1 14.7 11.7 
Lighting ne nn is ene e ae a os 31.7 31.2 31.2 18.9 
Rinne Aluminum manufactures_--_-__-.....-...-.--.-.-- vita aon 51.3 50. 9 50. 6 40.7 
; Sheet-mecal work, not elsewhere classified......_________- 27.2 27.4 26.7 21.8 
ecem- 
ber Lumber and timber basic products_..............._..__- oD €39 €45 636 499 
1945 Sawmills and logging camps-_.....-..............______-.- S 230. 7 235. 5 234. 2 197.2 
ai Planing and plywood mills____._-._.............---..-- 76. 76.8 75.6 62.9 
10, 519 Furniture and finished lumber products____...____________. __- 407 401 393 336 
5, 097 IE GOI oo. nemcdaccbnceonnsenc-o< 23.1 23.8 22.8 17.1 
5, 422 a ie GER. SF A A ap 171.5 169. 1 166.7 143.4 
==> Wooden boxes, other than cigar__._............_.__.___- ' 25. 9 25. 9 25. 5 23.6 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods__......_.._....._- ~ 14. 6 13.9 13.1 12.2 
de ee ia aia tewwhewabunnttyeus 12.7 12.4 125 11.4 
1, 294 eee Gree saeped..-..1 1... te 24.1 23.2 22.9 21.3 
446.3 
72.3 See, Gee eeee Giees products. ................--......-.....- 412 411 411 320 
23. EES EG Oe Wa Hee 104.0 104.5 105. 4 78.8 
52.4 Glass products made from purchased glass__-____- : 13.0 12.8 12.4 10.8 
15.1 | TE SAS Mi a ae cy 29.1 28. 7 28. 6 21.2 
37.1 EE SEE eee 62. 2 62.3 63.6 49.7 
28.9 Som OS SEES Ee 49.4 48.6 48. 2 40.7 
33.0 no ckweene 6.3 6.3 5.9 4.6 
23.1 Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and mmheral wool__ 11.1 11.0 10.8 9.8 
23.2 don irs toh but tindndintnuasercoeyreeweres ons 8.9 9.0 9.0 7.9 
36.8 Marble, granite, slate, and other products______..________-. 17.3 17.2 17.2 13.8 
20.0 le I in deo ste clk: Mattern nieuw wsianw aw wuwene 20. 1 20.0 19.8 16.3 
des EES SS een 21.7 21.6 21.3 14.9 
43.9 Nondurable goods 
67.4 Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures. __-_-__- a oe 1, 240 1, 224 1,113 
44. | Cotton manufactures, except smallwares---.-.-_-.-.____._-.-- 468. 8 465.3 459. 5 423.8 
7.5 ES, IES, SE TR TS Sa aa 14.5 14.3 14.5 13. 4 
20.8 SS 1 eee 95. 6 94.8 93. 8 87.1 
26.1 Woolen and worsted manufactures, except eyeing and 
14, 5 EI ais OG Ree Tait . 164.4 162. 2 160. 5 147. 5 
2.1 Botbery ——-—--a0---2a-n--=00-n2n-2nenneecneeneoneneneee 118. 5 117.5 115.8 104.3 
6.2 Knitted cloth. .._........_- Sa 10.9 11.2 11.2 10.7 
10,3 Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. ee ee Ce SS 31.7 31.5 30. 8 28. 7 
Nee nn ne au lcecduc 36.0 35.6 35. 2 33. 7 
4 Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and worsted 65.0 64.8 64.1 59. 2 
283.0 | SS aie - ee 26.4 25.7 25.0 19. 6 
62.3 deine doncse 11.9 11.7 11.5 10.1 
120 Jute goods, SG SG. 4 RENE. 2 RR 3.7 3.6 3.8 3.7 
» Nn  odwaanvideuuen 15.4 15. 2 15.4 14.6 
324.1 Apparel and other finished textile products_..........._._- ...--| 1,099 1, 083 1, 085 938 
05. 0 Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified. _.....____________- 205. 5 204. 3 199. 6 177.4 
O19 on, Gouers, and nightwear __............................ 57.8 56.8 54.8 50.7 
0.3 Underwear and neckwear, men’s..............._._________. 12.9 12.8 12.8 11.5 
53.3 ERE NE te RE 13.8 13.5 13.4 13.0 
#9. Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified._.____.________- 211.2 208. 9 216.9 203. 9 
a8 Sereate Meee 16.9 16. 6 16.3 14.9 
+ Sn I LR IS 17.8 16.5 19.0 18. 2 
ise A i NS a 2.5 2.4 2.4 2.4 
+ Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads... ___.___.-.--_..-.-.-- 12.8 14. 5 15.0 11.5 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, ete........__._____.. 10. 5 10. 4 11.2 9.1 
“ : a eemunbnes 14.8 14.4 14.1 14.7 
- Leather and leather products__..........................._.._.. 360 354 352 330 
i ——Cti« ana a 42.9 41.1 41.6 42.4 
- Boot -~ pico cut stock and findings...............__..___- 18.1 18.2 17.8 16.8 
be EEN TE LS I ee, ee oe 194.8 192. 2 190.4 177.8 
120 ier Gloves Sie PEAT Se ee a 10.6 10.9 11.0 11.4 
on I idan gl dain din Sihanditinnckenne~santenned 14.5 14.5 14.7 12.2 
a] See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 1.—Estimated number of production workers in manufacturing industries \_ 





























Continued 
{In thousands] 
ati 
Decem- | Novem- Decem 
Industry group and industry ber ber a —y 
— pes 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
a a ccnntin chithles chiapas iin nant tit Adelle cis tinsiaiadiiti hie 1, 121 1, 123 1, 074 1, O78 
Slaughtering and meat packing piibadippenh + ATR ? LEA RAYS 150. 7 138. 9 84. 4 477 
SES SR Sa Sir OC EO EDIE 23.5 24.4 24.9 n> 
Condensed and inne: a 12.9 13. 1 13. 7 129 
RE ES a SS sk etch > Socan eatag gliadin weaved 16.4 16.8 17.6 19 
FOE 6 cane: o- onnonnsivewecdccccsecsunponcccnnseseocanqseess 30. 7 30. 9 30. 6 309 
RR PT es SE LF Pa et 21.2 21.8 21.7 9 
Ce CI no ilk nwa nd adiennngindi ition 10.8 11.0 10.8 10.0 
Pees bac cdenanhiandwws a Say caccesSenasecaduneesteousnse 252. 7 249.0 241.3 953 9 
EE ne come. Te SORE ie 14.7 12.5 ri. 5 12.9 
SES EE YE ALR IM FS 16. 1 22.0 19. 5 18.0 
PS Saree Tae Ses ST 58.6 57.1 55.8 Br 9 
Beverages, nonalcoholic... __..... ..- 7p hewciheriesaneabednipiit 23. 1 23. 2 23.0 23 § 
NE ET Anes tithbce nckcnd sabaapas Msdieennn ne odmmuinn 53.7 53.3 53. 0 53.4 
Canning and preserving...........-..._..--- bape nd <efiups 115.3 131.9 173.3 107.4 
ee SETI ee CTS ee ee ee 92 1° 89 82 
ticle dail nate ducdinine cline indinders thas Megieihmtnlats 34.5 34. 5 33.9 3 9 
eng SBE. SRE ASB SE Tr eee 42.9 42.3 41.4 an 4 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff__-.---_--.-___- 7.8 8.0 7.8 85 
Pane GRE Ge BUTI, ccecehint ica sobnncndbanentntichne 383 379 372 335 
PORE REE MEER. orcncdcdsebestnlbaneontnuntintnpamanneserass 170.9 169. 7 167.7 153.1 
NS Sa aa 48.1 48.2 47.2 44.9 
RRS A SE OOS ey eee ae 11.0 10. 9 10.5 9.8 
pS CAS RET SEE ae Se lee ee 15.8 15.4 15.1 13.4 
eS ek re 92.7 91.7 89. 6 81.6 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries__...................- 403 399 394 355 
Po I EE a ee eee 136. 7 135.0 133. 9 121.9 
oT | 8 Ce SE SESS ee 166.3 165.0 163. 2 146.0 
Din cindnudiinesaccaienmedbecedcesasuatabadcteutl 30. 5 30.3 29.9 26.9 
6 cawncnshi neste ntgibthtebhsevssducadsdudaskon 34.1 33. 6 33.0 28.7 
Chemicals and allied products---.............--..-.-----2..---- 504 501 491 488 
Penman, VUREIID GING GOING. oi. 55 8. on cdc cwcctnweccac- 36. 4 35.9 36. 0 32.3 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 53.8 53. 5 53. 1 48.7 
Perfumes and cosmetics..................... 11.6 12.4 12.6 12.2 
Me Cl ae te 14.3 13.8 13.7 13.6 
Rayon and allied products--_............ 58.6 58.9 57.8 57.7 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 122.9 120. 5 118.1 112.8 
Explosives and safety fuses_..................- 12.9 12.7 12.9 21.5 
Compressed and liquefied gases-.-....................-.-..- 5.7 5.8 5.3 5.5 
pS ara eae 6.6 6.8 6.9 9.9 
Fireworks.......- each as in oe eg Whats chersiniiniedtcsidimntiisn dicharigtet 3.5 3.5 3.4 2.3 
I, SE ES AE NS ae re 19.0 20. 5 17.5 19.4 
SE EEE EO SEES a aE tee ee 23.1 22.1 22.0 22.6 
Products of petroleum and coal...................-.-.---.-..-.- 150 151 151 140 
alla PETS SE RR a EE 99.4 99. 1 99.2 95.1 
ef SS See ees 25. 2 25.9 25.8 3.1 
inn ob tile nge cninentiiaigitichendbiguinn dali tee bie. MK, 1.8 2.0 1.6 
SE ins cnadustupansescationadusbes "nb tw 8 12.5 12.7 12.6 10.1 
NE aioe os ncaa cnitintiecncdattnbnedctnnds 248 245 240 203 
Rubber tires and inner tubes... ...............-...-.......- 112.1 112.0 110.4 96.2 
pT Ee SASS eee 19.7 19.2 18.4 15.9 
yO SE ee LTS ee 77.0 76.2 74.8 64.4 
Ee nin oder tpeeectoceis cise ccctecccdcat dice 446 442 438 360 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and fire control 
«oie dhabeéhgubisrenantemdbneccetdnsoccndss 20. 4 19.4 20. 6 22.4 
by | EE ee ee 25. 4 25.4 25.3 22.4 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods_-...............- 21.9 21.6 21 5 19.9 
Pianos, organs, and parts. -................-.....---.---.-- 9.6 9.9 9.7 6.1 
Cs SS a ES 24.1 25. 2 24.3 17.5 
Sl cmndeiahatiiinttesditho>tunamdecandis dbtetintinn «cca kes 10. 5 10. 2 10.6 9.4 
I 2.2 2.1 2.1 2.4 
1 December 1946 estimates are based on reports from 32,800 cooperating establishments covering 7,335,000 
roduction workers. Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by 
na! 1944 data made available = A hn Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 
Estimates for individual indust to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manv- 
factures but not to Federal Security Agony yd For this reason, ther with the fact that this Burest 
has not pre estimates for certain industries, the cam of the individual industry estimates will n°! I 


agree with ¢ totals shown for the major industry grou 
5 Ineutstenn tarve haem Gnade ts Gilets bs the Gate for cnsiler me nths: 
wv nthe A. ae September 1946 to 44.7, 43.9, 45.1, 45.7, 45.5, 45.9, 4.1, 


Machine-tool accessories. 
45.9, 47.4, 47.5, 49.1, and 50.6, respectively 
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Taste 2.—Indexes of production-worker employment and pay rolls in manufacturing 


















































[1939 average= 100] 
Employment indexes | Pay-roll indexes 
Industry group and industry -_— 
Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Dec. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Dec 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946  jg4 
All ee Siphececeaspcoces henidpebig secede 149.9} 149.1) 146.8) 128. 4| 300.1) 291.8) 296.4 2%. 9 
oe oe __,, SMES S ENS penne 172. 3| 172.0) 169.4) 141.2) 328.3] 321.6) 318.5 249 
Nondura Beas. wna-e-----------------------| 182.2} 131.2] 129.0) 118.4) 272. 4) 262. 6) 255.1) 2127 
Bareils evede — 
Iron and steel and their products. -_-..............-.-- 147. 4) 148.9) 145. 5) 130. 5) 265. 5) 263.2) 270.0 299 ; 
— furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills.....| 120.2) 124.0} 121.9) 114.9} 193.9) 208.7) 203.2 18) 5 
-iron and semisteel castings..............._- 144. 6| 144.1! 140.2) 123.7) 307.0) 298.7) 294.0 249 5 
iieieie Reem | ES aa eS SC 134. 3} 137. 5} 135. 5) 127.3) 286.1) 294.4) 292.5) 250 » 
Stee castings.....------...-..--- ee eS 171. 3} 170.3) 162.0) 174.2) 315.4] 315.5] 201.0 206. 
Cast-iron pipe SE Soon cagudaasgquesoboes 116. 2} 117.6) 115.7} 91.2) 259.9) 262.4) 253.5 176 4 
Tin cans and other tinware_....-................| 130. 5} 129.9) 132.9) 116.8) 244. 5) 232.6) 248.8 299 3 
Wire drawn from purchased rods._..............| 135.9} 136.3] 132.7] 131. 7| 239.6} 240.7) 231.3) 199.7 
ED tAcettlasne lndngoentensodnoncosesngutins 133. 4) 134.6] 135.9} 108.7] 261.7] 261.7] 265.1) 200.9 n 
Cutlery and edge tools............-...-..------.- 179.8} 177.3] 167.4} 149. 7| 404. 7) 389.9) 368.9) 30) ( 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and ( 
tinbiaencdstbhin doen atte geaniingsw teccs 175. 0} 172.4) 174.9) 151. 5] 360.8] 348.8) 355.8) 279.5 ( 
Hardware... ..—-------------~------------------- 139. 0} 139.0] 135.5) 103.3} 286. 2| 281. 5| 278.3) 195.5 I 
yl) ae eee 121.0} 118.9} 95.4) 81.1) 225.1) 215.4! 173.2) 136,¢ I 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment not if 
elsewhere classified .............-.......-..-... 131. 6| 134.4] 130.8] 111. 2} 263.3] 265.0] 258.9) 197.7 V 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and | 
AT ET aa RIS oS 168. 1} 169.7] 165.7] 145.0} 310. 2} 328.4) 325.5) 253.9 I 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing....| 151.3 150.7| 147.7] 121.3] 316.8] 303.2| 300.7) 222 d 
Fabricated structural and ornamental me . 
SE oe SS er ae 160. 8} 160.3} 155. 2) 123.8] 293.0} 275.3) 273.9) 196.0 y. 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim-_---| 130.2} 131.0} 129.2) 96.8] 257.4) 250.2) 247.9 165.2 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets............------ 148. 3} 147.1} 143.8] 145. 2) 272.9] 270.3) 253.9) 266.4 
Forgings, iron and steel ?____._........-.-.-----. 173. 9} 173.9) 172.1] 163. 5} 333. 2) 323.6) 318.6) 285.¢ 
Wroug t pipe, welded and heavy-riveted--.--- .-| 157.7] 164.9) 156.3) 173.3) 285. 2) 204.7) 261.9/ 2 
Screw-machine products and wood screws. - -_- -- 1/3.0| 173. 2| 171.6} 154.0] 351.3] 349.6] 349.0) 284 4 C 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums-.-....-.........--- 100. 1} 103.8} 104.0} 101.9] 231.9] 237.2) 223.0) 183.) C 
eet. “TG SE NR LS 279. 7| 283. 2| 284.3) 206.8) 569.3} 571.2) 553.2) 380.5 : 
Electrical machinery - --.......---------------------- 222.0} 219.2) 215.2) 186.9) 414.3) 400.6) 393.1) 308.5 
pO EE ee ees eee 174.1} 172.0} 170.1} 162.1) 317.0} 308.3) 303.7) 261.6 E 
Radios and phonographs - - - - -- Reudutinidunieiapanl 214. 4) 210. 2) 203.4) 144.4) 448.9) 427.3) 408.5) 258.1 E 
Communication equipment. .--.-...--..--- .----| 289.7) 287.0) 282.0) 224.1) 537.6) 521.3) 521.5) 369.5 k 
Machinery, except electrical-._-.--......-.------.---- 211.3} 209. 5) 206.0) 172.9) 384.8] 375.5) 373.5) 288.7 k 
Machinery and machine-shop products.---_- ...-| 187.6] 186.7] 183.0} 160. 5) 346.7] 336.8) 333. 5) 265.4 I 
ey Ge Se ea sk. KS 3s cas teweesecesdee<e 244. 5) 244. 5) 240.1) 207.2) 500.8) 492.4) 481.7) 364.1 
| ROR SS lke TP TRS AE 174. 2} 171.6} 171.8] 164. 6} 271.3} 269.9) 269.0) 235.3 C 
Agi icultural machinery excluding tractors... _._- 161.0} 156.3} 152.1) 145.0) 201.1] 280.7) 277.2) 249.4 E 
TE in iccedcatindiae sans sie teniesetaeous 163. 8} 162.9] 169.2) 145.6] 287.8) 282.7) 291.9) 244.5 J 
Machine-tool accessories #_..............--------- 204. 6} 205.9} 203.6) 179.1) 349.9) 343.4) 343.3) 279.2 Cc 
i i oa emmansiniine 161. 8} 158. 5} 154. 7| 127. 5) 315.8} 301.1) 298.3) 241.2 
Pumps and pumping equipment... -_-_.........-..- 243. 1} 240.6) 237.0) 216.8) 467.8) 451.1) 452.8) 406.3 Appa 
Cash reeisters, adding aid calcaating raschines | 180.3} 1862] 1709] 130.3] 347.2] 362.0] 396.0) 200.2 3 
as ters. an es. . \ . ‘ | 239.2 : 
hing machines, wringers and driers, domes- | U 
—— OE eee st eee See 167. 2} 169.0} 160.3) 128.3) 303. 5} 292.5) 301.2) 207.1 V 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial_._.__- 136. 2} 133.6} 130.8] 100. 3} 273.0) 260.5) 255.0) 180.6 ¥ 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment. ------ 185. 5} 182. 2} 180.6) 127.1] 305.4) 300.9) 311.4) 198.2 . 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles. .-. -- 287. 2} 281.6) 277.2) 338.0) 550.0) 511.5 522. 4 577.2 B 
SS ae ae ee 418. 8} 419.4) 423.6) 360.3) 876.0] 836.8) 895.6) 772.9 Cc 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad.-_.-.-.---.--- 206. 2} 206.0} 197.6] 186. 2| 411.2} 409. 4) 386.2) 314.8 7 
— — excluding aircraft engines. -._| 364.8} 368.8) 360.9) 304.1) 683.3) 680. 4/ 681.3) 520.4 T 
pS” a SRT Ca 325. 4) 329.0} 321.8] 246.2) 527.2) 477.6) 530.2) 346.3 
Shipbuilding ' ond boatbuilding. ......2.......--- 206. 2} 193. 2} 193. 3) 382.3} 397. 6) 336.8] 353.7) 641.2 Leath 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts._............--- 173. 6} 168.1] 165.0} 116.2) 346.7) 318.4) 317. 5) 195.9 L 
a ee ee ee 185.1} 186.1] 185.2}; 96.4) 324.5) 315.8 312.3, 135 : 
eS eat ee eee a aan vogivgell 178.9] 177.2) 175.4) 142.2) 344.1) 332.5 326. 3 250.4 L 
melting and re nonferrous 
Oo Apo lemadtes ~xtter ter cmpegat 144. 4| 142.1] 139.9) 123.5] 260, 2} 256.8] 250.6 213.3 T 
Alloying and rolling and. drawing of nonferrous I hae Food 
metals except aluminum...............-.-..--- 160. 8} 158.8} 158.4) 140.6) 305.3) 291. 4) 286.6) 247.0 Si 
ey ER oe eee 139. 1} 140. 5} 138.8) 112.9} 306.3) 309.6) 301.6, 211.6 B 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings .| 124. 5) 120.4) 120.8} 106.0) 248.0) 228.8) 235. 5) 195.6 Cc 
Silverware and plated ware_.............-.--.---- 124.7} 124.3} 121. 96. 8} 273.2) 258.9) 257. 5) 192.3 I 
Lighting equipment. ___----.-...-..:-.-.--.-=:- 154 8| 152. 5| 152.3} 92.4) 272. 7| 271. 2} 264.6) 159.0 F 
Aluminum manufactures..__..............----.-- 217.7} 216.3) 214.9) 172.6) 384.5) 373.7) 362.0) 266.: F 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified - - - .- .- 145.1) 146.2) 142.2) 116.2) 286.4) 281.8) 280.8) 215.0 ra 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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2.—Indexes of production-worker em ent and rolls in manufacturing 
TABLE f P pioyme ew 






































Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
Industry group and industry 
Dec. | Nov.| Oct. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Dec. 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1045 
Durable goods—Continued 
Lumber and timber basic products_............----- 151. 9} 153. 5} 151.2) 118.6) 312. 4/ 306.9) 314. 5) 199. 4 

Sawmills and logging camps..............-.-.---- 80.1; 81.8} 81.3) 68.5) 162.8) 163.5) 169.6) 114.1 

Planing and plywood mills_................-.--- 105.3) 105.7) 104.1) 86.6) 215.4] 204.7) 208.1) 144.8 
Furniture and finished lumber products- ...........-. 123. 9) 122.1) 119.8) 102.6] 266.9| 256.8) 252.7) 188.1 

Mattresses and bedsprings_-...............-.-.--- 125. 9| 129.8) 124.3) 93.4) 259.0) 258.6] 251.8) 161.7 
id onanbangabinemedeinonsennehee 107.8} 106.2) 104.7) 90.1] 230.7! 223.0) 220.3) 164.3 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar__......-..-.----- 102. 2} 102.0) 100.6} 93.2) 234.6) 223.8) 225.7) 188.8 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods_ -_--.-_.---- 117.1} 112.0} 105.6! 97.8} 225.8] 206.7) 193.0] 164.7 
ES ERE 112.6) 110.7) 111.4] 101.4} 278.1) 267.8] 265.8) 211.0 
Wood, Noened ont chaped SPER abl AS eS 109. 6} 105.6) 104.2} 96.6) 237.0) 222.4) 219.1) 178.2 

Stone, clay, am eeees proguets. . ...................- 140. 5} 140.0} 139.9) 109. 1] 274.0) 267.4) 264.0] 181.7 
el AI NE IR EES 149.0} 149.7] 150.9) 112.9) 284.6) 278.5) 274.2) 182.1 

Glass products made from purchased glass.......| 129.6) 127.8} 123.7] 108.0) 264.2) 253.2) 239.6} 180.8 
Re CL SS eA TE ay SE ge eae 122. 2} 120.6} 120.2} 89.0) 209.3) 206.7) 205.4) 136.1 
Brick, e tila, ye. eee .----| 109.6} 109.7) 112.1] 87.5] 225.2) 222.3} 228.0) 147.5 
Pottery and 8 gS eee eee 149.1} 146.8] 145.5) 123.0] 274. 4; 262. 5} 262.0) 195.3 

(RSME: Ait a a 127.3) 126.7) 119.6) 93.8) 244.3] 240.7) 232.1) 158.4 

Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral 

STE st ices tena’ ai tehienedibedieen tuteeaneninenaaiec ad 137.1) 135.6} 133.0) 121.1) 301.6) 289.7) 281.7) 228.3 
0 EE TEES ee. Ee ee 93.6) 95.2) 94.7) 83.7) 219.7] 221.4) 218.3) 171.8 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products__._--- 93.6; 93.2) 92.8) 74.5) 158.0) 151.5} 155.8} 113.6 
Tene ee nanhongmpe 260.0} 259.0) 256.2) 211.2) 459.9) 440.8) 407.8) 337.8 
ERE IESE RS a 136. 4| 136.0} 134.1) 93.6) 300.0} 293. 4) 287.5) 181.3 
Nondurable goods 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures__| 109.4) 108.4) 107.0) 97.3) 255.7) 247.9] 242.9] 188.0 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares.........| 118.4} 117.5} 116.0} 107.0) 301.2) 293.5) 285.4) 216.2 
hs en edncsnennta 109. 0} 107.5) 108.8} 100.3} 231.9) 220.6) 228.7) 191.5 
Silk and ra sagen apods ER Set OS BE 79.8} 79.1) 78.3) 72.7) 197.9] 191.4) 189.3) 148.8 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 

li le SB IE Bote E SE il ne 110. 2} 108.7] 107.5; 98.8] 253.0) 242.7) 243.7) 200.0 
H ary iil cel ciaessdiaioeg th ieasieatpablanach-ackis tines 74.5| 73.9) 72.8) 65.6) 158.2) 154.5] 150.4) 113.1 
ES EE 99.6} 102.9) 102.3) 97.8} 207.1] 217.4| 217.1) 186.7 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves__...._.._- 112.7} 112.0} 109.6] 101. 9| 250.4) 252. 2) 243.9] 197.7 
Knitted wong Mtoe! SE AS aE SAS aa 93.4) 92.4) 91.3) 87.6) 216.1] 207.9] 203.9) 166.1 
ad op and finishing textiles including woolen 

a ed amepnare 97.2) 96.9) 95.9) 88.6) 210.4! 201.6) 195.2) 163.9 
Ganeiana reas: 5 Se US a 103.1} 100.3} 97.9} 76.6) 214.3) 204.0) 196.2) 132.5 
i cen L. abendatcdeuses< 81.9} 80.6) 79.1) 69.7} 192.0] 185.2) 182.0) 147.4 
Jute goods, except felts. ...................-...... 102. 3} 101. 2| 106.4} 103. 7| 236. 4| 228.6) 239.4) 206. 2 
Cordagé and t i lotiadredaiesdondendipaiinetineddnwteoae 127. 2) 125.8] 127.2) 120.5] 278. 4) 268.0) 268.5) 228.4 

Apparel and other finished textile products______---_- 139. 2} 137. 2| 137. 4} 118.9] 298.3) 288. 5) 288.9) 215.0 
ee. not elsewhere classified_..._____- 94. 93.4| 91.3) 81.1) 210.7] 206.7| 189.4) 140.7 

irts, collars, and nightwear_..................- 82.0; 80.6) 77.8} 72.0) 198.1] 188.3) 172.7) 133.5 
ee etd makes mais a Sas 79.8; 79.0) 79.0) 71.2) 203.3) 205.8) 197.4) 154.4 
en 102. 2} 100.7) 99.5) 96.5) 254.1) 242.6) 221.3) 172.7 
Women’s cloth not elsewhere classified _____-_- 77.7| 76.9) 79.9) 75.1) 159.1) 154.2) 170.5) 140.9 
Corsets and all Ee 90.0) 88.3) 86.8) 79.4) 185.9) 182.1) 177.1] 140.4 
ETERS CSL TTL 73.3) 67.8) 78.4) 74.8) 116.7) 100.4] 138.7) 118.6 
Handkerchiefs_............- eoniintitnendidgipes 51.5) 50.6] 48.6) 49.1) 124.7) 118.8] 108.8) 92.4 
Curtains, dra , and bedspreads.-_...._._._.- 75.9) 86.0} 88.8) 68.1) 164.9) 190.5) 196.2) 137.1 
Housefurnish , other than curtains, etc____-- 98.6} 98.0) 105.1) 85.5] 207.1) 207.0} 200.2) 150.1 
Nd ee acenen 123. 5| 120.1) 117.3} 122.3] 242.7| 226.9} 219.7) 206.4 

Leather and leather products..................._._.- 103.6; 102.1] 101.5) 95.2| 216.8) 200.1) 198.1) 179.2 

Salis dnbhenk tn tie bhth aint 6ditpate <egedacen 90.7; 87.0} 88.1) 89.7| 174.5) 160.8) 158.7) 161.6 

Boot and shoe cut stock and findings.___________ 95.8) 96.5) 94.6) 89.0) 178.4! 170.9) 170.0) 154.6 

RTT, Sal ell ap 89.3) 88.2) 87.3) 81.6) 194.7) 177.6) 175.4) 157.1 

Leather gloves and mittens.................____- 106. 0} 108.6} 109.8} 113.9] 201.9) 211.9) 219.6) 202.1 

Trunks EE ES 5 173.9} 174.6) 176.6} 146.4) 348. 4| 341.6) 346.1) 263.7 
° 

I  cnseintin 131. 2| 131.4) 125.7) 126.2) 259.2! 248.1) 228.6] 220.4 
Slaughtering and meat packing..........._.____. 125.0} 115.3} 70.0) 122.6] 236.9) 215.7) 110.5) 214.9 
patter A EE TE RE TE. FLAP AP 130.6) 136.1) 138.5) 121.1) 246.6) 243.4) 256.1) 197.6 
Condensed and evaporated atlas La Cle 132. 5| 135.4) 140.7) 132.8) 256.2) 253.7) 264.9) 215.9 
OETA TE AT eins 104. 4) 107.2) 111.9} 96.7) 185.5) 183.2) 194.9) 148.8 

ac Db ainsaiseashvenrs epi welldswan nian $a 123.9) 124.8) 123.5) 124.9) 267.8) 256.1] 256.4) 221.3 
LTTE ETSI 137.6) 141.5! 140.7| 151.3) 266.9) 273.5) 268.2) 261.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2.—Indexes of production-worker employment and rolls in manufacturj 
industries \—Continued aes pring 






























































Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
Industry group and industry 
Dec. | Nov.}| Oct. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov.| Oct. | Dee 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1g45 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
Food—Continued 
| EET Pape Ye 145. 0} 147.0} 145.1) 133.8] 271.9) 271.6 
a itt retinal dthis snrthodhguaniapaiditiisitza ase 109. 6} 107. 9} 104.6} 109.8] 209.0) 199.0 
Ey III, GIN itd cevelinssicashtnatinivicntitideintsenmadiiaia 103.5) 88.4) 81.4) 91.4) 194.4) 142.8 
Ss MR. 2. cn ll tease cbadhiuninsneeseisalinine 154. 8} 211.1) 187.0} 173.3) 341.8) 426.2 
EE, ELTON AEA 117. 9} 114.9! 112.1] 116.9} 240.5) 226.9 
Beverages, nonalcoholic._..........------------- 108. 5| 109. 2| 108.3] 110. 7| 169.1) 163. 7 
AREF EEA PIS. 148.7) 147.6) 146.7) 148.0) 251.2) 236.9 
Canning and preserving -.-_...-- ORs TE Nett: 85.7; 98.1) 128.9) 79.8) 199.9) 212. 
ee ile bain e cincineiecduilntecoceen 98.3) 97.6) 95.8) 87.8) 222.0) 212.7 
SNL, 0. cn dbatisithark tbls abticenwndidsieeenanaouiel 125. 9} 125.7) 123.7) 120.4) 254.7) 247.1 
8 ESS SEE eS eee eee eee ea re 84.3} 83.0) 81.4) 68.8) 206.7) 194.3 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff____.. 85.4) 87.0) 85.6) 92.5) 166.8) 166.7 
Paper and allied products... ........................- 144, 3} 142.9} 140.2) 126.3) 281.7] 273.9) 265.8 
SA eet ES 124. 3} 123. 5) 122.0) 111.4) 244.8) 240.2) 234.9 
RE IIE EET 127. 7| 127.9) 125. 5| 117.6) 249.7) 240. 7| 233.5 
See ES RASS eis Lia 126. 7} 125.0) 121.3 7 235. 4) 229.3) 212.9 
ERS TRATES GS SF EN die 142, 4) 139.1} 136, 4) 121.2} 283.5} 268. 6] 264.8 
SE ea 134. 0} 132. 6] 129. 5) 118.0} 261.4) 253. 6) 245.0 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries__-_____..-_- 122. 8} 121. 6} 120.1) 108.1} 214.9} 205. 5) 200.3 
Newspapers and periodicals. .._..............-.-- 115. 2} 113.7} 112. 8} 102.7] 189.7} 182.0} 178.9 
pO FD eS oe eee 131. 6} 130. 6} 129.2} 115. 5) 239. 4) 227.9] 220.8 
ll Ete TE CEA RP SE ke EA eis: 117. 3} 116. 5} 115.1] 103. 4) 203.4} 196.1] 191.4 
MN tino inds Kinabeindtincbaddie epangianel 132. 3} 130. 5} 128.0) 111.2) 283. 6) 269.1) 262.1 
Chemicals and allied products..................-.--- 174. 9| 173.7) 170.5) 169.2) 322.1) 311.8) 303.5 
Paints, varnishes, and colors._..............----- 129. 2) 127.7) 127.9} 114. 8} 214.7} 208.2| 204.8 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides__............- 196. 4) 195. 4) 193.8] 177.8} 351.3) 341.9) 331.9 
Perfumes and cosmetics. ................--...-.- 111. 8} 120.0) 121.8} 118.1) 202. 4) 215. 5) 212.7 
ih « atdihehnitdbhvntuineheessacebatismaumne 105. 5} 101.3) 100.8} 100.1} 195.7] 170.8] 169.0 
Rayon and allied products....................-.- 121. 3} 121.9} 119. 8} 119. 6} 216.3) 215.2) 209.8 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified _ ._..........- 176. 7| 173.3} 169. 8} 162.2) 313.4] 301. 3] 294.0) 2 
Explosives and safety fuses. ............-...----- 178. 0} 174. 6} 178.2) 296.6) 299.2) 282.7} 292. 4 
Compressed and liquefied gases.................- 144. 0} 146.0] 133. 6} 140.0) 243.2) 242. 5] 220.0 
Ammunition, small-arms-...................---.-- 155. 8} 159. 8] 160.9] 233.2) 326.7] 332.3) 326. 2 
RE eal ae ik Set. Ger) A 298. 7| 305.9} 290.2] 198. 8| 788.6) 824.6) 778.4 
CE ET TRE ee aa 124. 8} 134.7] 115.3] 128.0) 328.7] 341.3) 277.7) 2 
Ra: NR, Re i a 122. 8| 117.7] 117.1] 120.4} 304.9 a 4} 2 
Products of petroleum and coal___...........-..----- 142.1} 142. dl 142. 8} 132.3) 246. 6) 245.7 
pe TT AEE AE 136. 4; 136.0} 136.2) 130. 6] 233.2) 226.9) 228. : 
ON ee ee eee 116. 0} 119.3] 118.9] 106.5) 197. 4) 217.9 
Paving materials. ..................-.-.------..- 69.5] 72.4] 82.6] 64.5) 132.9 135. 2 
pT EE EL PRICE. 155. 8} 157.2) 157.1) 125.7) 309. 8} 313.8) 303. 
Rubber Tin «tthe ameodaaitipsawense dmpetipht 204. 7] 202.9] 198.7] 168.2} 402.3) 385.1} 368.5 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_-_.-..- a ED A oe 207. 2; 207.0} 204.0 17 371. 5} 360. 3) 346.1 
Rubber boots and shoes_...........-...-.--.----- 132. 7} 129.6} 123.9] 107.1} 272. 6} 253.7} 214.8 
REE LES 148.7} 147.1) 144. 5) 124. 4) 308. 6) 292.4) 288.5 
Miscellaneous industries......................-..-.-.- 182.1} 180.8} 178.9) 147.3) 361.2) 351.8) 348.4 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
fire-control equipment.-_...........-......-...-.- 184. 3} 175.9] 186. 4) 202.8) 334.6) 310.7) 331.5 
Photographic apparatus_..............-....--.-- 146. 8} 146.8) 146. 8 129. 9} 253.1] 253. 4) 246. 6 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods- -- .-- 188. 5} 185.7} 185. 4) 171.1) 346.3) 337.1) 332.8 
Pianos, organs, and parts......................-. 125. 6} 130.4] 127.0} 80.2) 252.4) 273.0) 250.5 
SE, Cit, CE GID. nn nba pevascacnapenctaaes 128. 9} 135.2) 130.4} 94.0) 271. 6) 289.7) 275.4 
pe IR as PB = ES I oni LS Mm 95.5} 93.0) $6.4) 85.7} 215.7) 211.3) 211.0 
Fe aa pihanachocpunpsenudes'scomnnl 219. 6} 213.3} 208.2) 238.9) 438.8] 431.9) 415.8 








1 These indexes are based on 0 geports from 32,800 cooperating establishments covering 7,335,000 full- and 
part-time production workers Who worked or received per during wy by of one pay period ending nearest 
the 15th of December 1946. Indexes for the major industry groups have been to levels indicated 
by final 1944 data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 

2 Revisions have been made as follows in the indexes for earlier months: 

_ Forgings, iron and steel.—September 1946 pay roll to 306.1. 
Machine-tool accessories.— October 1945 through ae 1946 employment to 177.5, 174.4, 179.1, 181.8, 

180.7, 182.3, 183.1, 182. 6., 188.5, 188.7, 195.3, and 201.0 vely. August through November 145 

pay roll to 336.1, 274.2, 267.3, and 263.4; February through June 1946 to 279.4, 291.1, 288.4, 291.6, and 304.5. 
Ti bags.—September 1946 pay roll to 207.2. 

Paper bags. —September 1946 pay roll to 252.6, . 
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TasLE 3.—Estimated number of employees in selected nonmanufacturing industries ! 














Estimated number of employees (in thousands) 
Industry group and industry 
December | November; October | December 
1946 1946 1946 1945 
ining: * 

me ee RUN RT ag er 69.1 68.7 68.9 65.4 

Bituminous coal 326 334 334 333 
| 9 ) ee 76. 2 75,2 74.1 66.3 
| 230. | oe aE 26. 5 27.4 27.8 23.7 
| oy Copper-_......--- 23. 5 22. 5 21.8 19.7 
| 240. and zinc 16.1 15.5 15.0 14,2 
T- Gold and silver 7.7 7.4 7.2 6.5 
sy eous.. .. 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.2 

| - Telephone....-..----.--- 586 583 577 454 
. << oon Se 40. 4 40.9 41.5 47.6 

. Electric light and power 252 250 249 222 

Street railways and busses 252 253 252 238 

Hotels (year-round) ...........-..- 384 388 389 379 

int ntieddatpecnckepdadtcdnessstheoos Q (*) (*) (4) 
ESSE SES SN ee (4 (‘) (4) (4) 
i 1 ok iadishie dmwnapena ta 1, 353 1, 382 1, 376 1, 397 
SEES Ce = STEM Tao ey Ee Leen (7 (7) 104 166 

















1 See footnote 1, table 4. 
! Data are for production workers only. 
_— -—- arama and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters and 
of cable companies. 
‘ The change in definition from ‘‘wage earner’’ to “production worker’ in the power laundries and clean- 
ing and dyeing industries results in the omission of driver-salesmen. This causes a significant difference in 
the data. New series are being prepared. 
5 Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
‘ Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering ~~ on active deep- 
sea American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Excludes employment 
on vessels under bareboat charter to, or owned by the Army or Navy. Beginning with October 1946, data 
7 to ~ = of the preceding month. 

ot available. 


TaBLe 4.—Indexes of employment and pay rolls in selected nonmanufacturing industries‘ 



































[1939 average = 100] 
Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
Industry group and industry 
Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Dee. 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 
i 83.5 | 82.9] 83.2] 79.0} 212.3 | 182.3) 199.9] 167.1 
i aa adeno amalithaiinne 88.1 90. 0 90.1 89.8 | 258.3 | 233.1 | 237.1 222. 0 
a ae SS eS 86.4 | 85.2] 83.9] 75.2] 159.3 | 146.9 | 148.0] 117.6 
8 AR SES IR 132.4 | 136.1 | 138.7 | 117.6 | 239.7 | 238.6 | 252.4] 178.2 
popper EE a ee ee a YESS 98. 4 94.6 91.2 82.5 | 192.7 | 170.0 | 167.1 135. 4 
a Re a BE 3 Sac 103. 4 99. 4 96.3 91.5 | 220.1 | 192.1 | 188.5 173. 5 
- ss 31.0} 29.7} 28.9) 26.2] 49.7] 442) 43.0 34.4 
a Tee aaa. 59.6} 60.9| 59.2) 55.0] 93.3] 99.9] 99.9 82.8 
Queryies and nonmetallic__......._...- 99.5 | 101.2 | 101.7 | 83.8 | 221.3 | 222.4 | 227.6] 155.0 
rude petroleum production ?__.__....-- 92.6} 93.0; 93.4] 88.4] 151.9 | 155.3 | 150.1] 135.9 
Public ttilities: 

a I a a ee 184.6 | 183.4 | 181.6 | 143.0 | 264.5 | 273.0 | 269.2] 203.5 
i “ST 107.4 | 108.7 | 110.3 | 126.4 | 190.5 | 194.2 | 201.7] 178.8 
Electric light and power_............._-- 103.0 | 102.5 | 102.0 90.7 | 161.6 | 157.6 | 155.3 129.8 
Street railways and busses..............- 130.1 | 130.6 | 130.3 | 122.7 | 213.6 | 210.9 | 212.6) 184.0 
eran et a SA GE aS eee 114.4 | 112.7 | 110.7 | 104.1 |g197.2 |,189.7 | 184.5 | 159.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie 4.—Indexes of ae and rolls in selected nonmanufacturing 
ndustries '\—Continued 


[1939 average= 100] 





Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 








Industry group and industry 
Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Dep 
1946, | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | jg4s 
Ss Se oP CE ee ee 126.5 | 117.2 | 112.2 | 116.0 | 211.1 | 191.5 | 182.5) jer, 
RR STS ae eS ee 111.8 | 108.6 | 103.7 | 108.0 | 194.6 | 185.6 | 1746) i595 
General merchandise. --.............-.--- 171.1 | 144.8 | 132.4 | 152.5 | 272.4 | 225.0 | 204.8 | 29» 
0” hE SS. ees a ee 135.7 | 124.3 | 120.1 | 129.1 | 230.6 | 207.9 | 201.5 1949 
Furniture and housefurnishings _ -.-_----- 90.4 | 85.5) 83.1] 75.1) 165.7 | 148.6) 139.8) | 
pS PC SG an 100.2; 98.4] 96.6] 845) 178.8 | 169.3 | 166.0 
Lumber and building materials_______-_- 116.1 | 115.2 | 113.6 | 102.0 | 200.5 | 191.9 | 190.9 
ee ee oe coubedee 119.1 | 120.2 | 120.6 | 117.6 | 218.8 | 218.5 | 214.5 
oo he ERE IE ASRS PIR” 110.9 | 109.9 | 110.1 | 107.8 | 201.0 | 191.5 | 189.8 
Cleaning and dyeing......................-.-- 120.9 | 123.0 | 126.1 | 119.9 | 219.5 | 217.0 | 225.7 
Class I steam railroads 4. .........-......--.. 137.0 | 139.9 | 139.3 | 141.4 (5) ( (5) | 
Water transportation *.....................-- (5) (5) 199.2 | 315.7 (5) ( 422.6 | ; 


























1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked or received pay during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of 
December 1946, as follows: 

Mining.—2,300 establishments, 384,000 production workers. 
Public utilities.—2,800 establishments, 780,000 employees. 
Wholesale trade.—11,100 establishments, 311,000 employees. 
Retail trade.—36,700 ‘establishments, 1,194, 000 employees. 
Hotels (year-round).—1,300 establishments, 134,000 em ployees. 

Power laundries ‘end cleaning and dyeing. —1,500 establishments. 71,000 or workers 

2 Does not include well drilling or rig building. September 1946 pay roll revised to 149. 

? Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 

¢ Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. . 

5 Not available. 

6 Based on estimates prepared by the U. S. Maritime Commission covering employment on active deep- 
sea eS ae and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Excludes employment 

on vessels under bareboat charter to, or owned by the Army or Navy. Beginning with October 1946, data 
relate to the end of the preceding month. 


Labor Turn-Over'’ in Manufacturing, Mining, and Public 


Utilities, December 1946 


Tue DeceMBER 1946 HIRING RATE for factory workers dropped to 41 
per 1,000, reflécting the usual seasonal lull aggravated further by 
the freight embargo occasioned by the coal strike. Manufacturers 
generally met the material shortages by the curtailment of hiring rather 
than by large lay-offs. 

Moderate increases in lay-offs were, however, noted in six of the 
durable and seven of the nondurable goods groups. In the lumber 
and food industries seasonal factors more than doubled the lay-off 
rates. The freight embargo, prohibiting the movement of certain 
nonessential materials, was responsible for increased lay-offs in the 
iron and steel and in the electrical and nonelectrical machinery 
industries. 





1 Turn-over rates reflect conditions only in plants which were in operation, and should be used wit! cau- 
tion because of the elimination from the over-all samples of plants involved in work stoppages. 
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Despite declines in the quit rates for the third consecutive month 
in all major manufacturing groups, the December quit rate of 29 
per 1,000 for manufacturing as a whole was more than 4 times that of 
December 1939. The current relatively high quit rate is characteristic 
of periods of high employment levels. 

Women quit their jobs at a higher rate than men in all but 2 of the 
19 major groups. However, accessions for women exceeded those 
for men in 8 of the nondurable-goods groups and in 3 of the durable- 
goods groups (electrical machinery; machinery, other than electrical, 
and automobiles). For all manufacturing industries combined, the 
hiring rate for women was the same as that for men. 


TaBLE 1.—Monthly labor turn-over rates\(per 100 employees) in manufacturing industries! 











" | . 
Class of turn-over and year | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov.| Dee, 
Total separation: 
Fe 6.8 6.3 6.6 6.3 6.3 5.7 5.8 6.6 6.9 6.3 4.9} 24.3 
ST 6.2 6.0 6.8 6.6 7.0 7.9 7.7 | 17.9 | 12.0 8.6 7.1 5.9 
eS 7.1 7.1 7.7 7.5 6.7 7.1 7.6 8.3 8.1 7.0 6.4 6.6 
le linc datiews 3.2; 26) 31] 3.8] 35] 3.3] 33] 30) 28] 29) 3.0 3.5 
ee 4.3 3.9 4,2 4.3 4.2 4.0 4.6 5.3 5.3 4.7 3.7} 22.9 
Raines nisin 4.6 4.3 5.0 4.8 4.8 5.1 5.2 6.2 6.7 5.6 4.7 4.0 
ais 4.5| 47! 54] 54] 48] 62] 5&6) 63] 63) 5&2) 45 4.4 
a 9 .6 .8 .8 a aa Ay 1. Se .9 8 M 
Discharge 
4 aS 5 5 4 4 4 3 4 .4 4 -4 .4 2.4 
ee Pe ot 7 6 .6 ot .6 m .6 -5 5 4 
aa 6 5 .6 5 .6 .6 Fi eS .6 -6 .6 .6 
| a ae 1 ei 1 a 1 Bs | ot 1 -2 om ol 
Lay-off: 3 
a 1.8 1.7 1.8 1.4 1.5 1.2 .6 7 1.0 1.0 ot 2.9 
 § ea Tae .6 ow S , Bi LS 27) 28.1 RZ) 4281 22): LF 1.3 
ES PY .5 5 .6 .5 5 5 5 5 -5 % | 1.0 
a aiom a7 281 BSi AS S27i 251i B2H4 281 2.6) £3). 26 2.7 
Military and miscel- 
TS 2 oan oi an a — 2 2 2 om on °.2 
i ticsdcnaon ane 3 a .4 4 .4 .4 4 3 2 -2 a a 
6 Oe 2.¢) 2.41 £31 10 .8 .8 8 8 of .7 .6 .6 
| RAI Rees. 8.5 6.8 7.1 6.7 6.1 6.7 7.4 7.0 7.1 6.8 5.7 | 24.1 
Se 7.0 5.0 4.9 4.7 5.0 5.9 5.8 5.9 7.4 8.6 8.7 6.9 
EI Pe 8.3 7.9 8.3 7.4 7.2 8.4 7.8 7.6 7.7 7.2 6.6 5.2 
ae 4.1 3.1 3.3 2.9 3.3 3.9 4.2 5.1 6.2 5.9 4.1 2.8 









































' Month-to-month employment changes as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely com- 
parable to those shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are based on data 
for the entire month while the latter refer, for the most part, to a one-week period ending nearest the middle 
ofthe month. In addition, labor turn-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to all employees, whereas 
the employment and pay-roll reports relate only to production workers. The turn-over sample is not so 
extensive as that of the employment and pay-roll survey—proportionately fewer small plants are included; 
printing and publishing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not covered. 
A = mouth of November rates are based on reports from 6,900 establishments, employing 4,508,000 
’ Preliminary. 
* Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
J “a Miscellaneous separations comprise not more than 0.1 in these figures. In 1939 these data were included 
quits, 


782381—_47—_12 
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Taste 2.—Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 


industries.) December 1946 ? 
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100 employees) in selected groups and 










































































. 2 
Total | Military 
separa- Quit /|Discharge| Lay-off | and mis- he, 
Industry group and industry tion |Cellaneous ~ 
Dec. Nor Dee Nor. | Dee \Nov. | Dee.| Nov. | Dee | Nov.) Dec. N 
we et 
Manufacturing | | | 
ON Sinha aaa TE. 4.5) 5.2/29/3.7/0.4/0.5/11/09/01)01/) 43 
Nondurable goods..........--..------| 4.1] 46] 3.0|38| .3] .3) .7| .4] .1] 1/39 
Iron and steel and their products.....| 4.1} 4.5|27/34| .3| .4| .9| .5| .2| .2/35 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and | i 
Praag J REAR ED ere 3.0/|3.3| 2.3; 2.6) .1 33] .4 3 ceeteti 23 
ron castings. -..............- 6.2);6.9/49/5.4) .6) .7| .5) .6] .2] .2) 6.7 
<4 castings..........- 8.6/61)43)50) .6) .6)34) .4/ .3] .2) 8.1 
Bteel castings A SURE. mame ait 4.2/40/21/29| :5| 411.4] -6] :2] (1/26 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings._..___- 6.0); 5113.5) 44) .2]) .3) 2.1 ee apr shh 63 
Tin cans and other tinware___-._.- 8.31 7.6) 3.2} 45)10)12.5| 40 1.6} .1} @ | 3.5 
Wire products. _. vevnseeee.| 82141123133] .4] .3| .3] 13] 12] 12] 23 
Cutlery and edge ~~ “egestas 4.5)5.91'3.2)4.1211.2) 15] .1] .21 @® <1} 5.3 
Tools (except edge tools, machine 
tools, files, and saws) ---.------ 3.2);46),22),3.6) .4] .6| .4] .387/ .2] .2]3.0 
re ene 4.6) 5.6|3.7146) .4|) .5| .3) .4 2) 1) 49 
Stoves, oi] burners, and heating | ae 
a See 10.3 | 6.0/41)47) .9|) .8) 5.0; .4 or .81a6 
Steam and hot-water heating 
apparatus and steam fittings. 4.3)5.8/}3.1/48) .3] .6] .8] .3] .1] .1)46 
Stamped and enameled ware and 
TS OS eae es 6.0/} 6.3/3.9) 5.0) .6] .5)1.3]| .6 2) +2) 4.8 
Fabricated and structural metal 
RS eee 6.4/54/3.213.9] .4] .5/26] .8 2 2/55 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets...| 2.8 | 3.4) 2.1} 2.7/ .2/ .3]| .4 ., .2/ 3.3 
Forgings, iron and steel_.._..____- 4.8} 4.1}; 2.0}2.2) .3| .3}2.4 | 1.5] .1 + | 3.3 
Eleetrical machinery ----............- 3.7)42,/,26/3.3) .3| .4] .7] .4] .1] .1] 3.6 
Electrical equipment for indus- 
SS RE OS eae 2.713.0)1.7},2.2| .2 a .6 .4 mh «Bi a! 
Radios, radio equipment, and 
7 ene 5.3] &. 3.4/4.1) .6) .7/1.3) .7]| ® | .1] 51 
Communication equipment, ex- 
re a Oh oak cca 2.6) 2.9) 2.3) 2.5 -1 on ii as 1 -1 | 3.4 
Machinery, except electrical. ___.____- 3.3/3.8); 212),27) .4] .4] .7) .6) .2] .1) 3.7 
Engines and turbines_....._..___- 4.61 3.9 | 2.2) 2.7 .4 -5}1.9) .6) .1 1} 5.3 
Agricultural machinery and trac- 
de S08 Ey ee ee 4 }3.7;| MO1}291 & 41 4 314 1} @ 
Machine tools RE Pe es eee 3.2) 3.0/1.3 | 20 .3 311.4 .6 smn cE 1 1.8 
Machine-tool accessories. .-_-__. 3.9/4.2)1.9/27] .4] .4/15/1.0] .1] 11/27 
Metalworking machinery and 
equipment, not elsewhere classi- 
REE. oie SR Se 87 Boe Se 2.9} 3.3 | 2.4) 2.8 3 3 on on see wh | 2D 
General industrial machinery, ex- 
0 RDS a A ae 3.2 | 3.9} 2.1 8] .4) .5) .6] .8] .2) 1.1) 3.1 
Pumps and pumping equipment--_| 3.8 | 4.0) 2.3/3.0] .8| .6|] .6| .3| .1)] .1/| 3.6 
Transportation —— except 
I Ser 2 ee 7.5 | 7.5 | 3.11 3.3 .4 .413.9 | 3.7 3a | - 2} 7.3 
Ca it oi ino tiene hea ttn nie 4.2) 6.6| 2.5 | 3.1 3 311.313.1] .1] .1]| 4.6 
Aircraft parts, including engines._| 5.1 | 4.6/2.1; 26] .5| .5|25)1.5| @® | @ | 42 
Shipbuilding and repairs...__.._-. 13.2 {11.6 | 4.7 | 4.2 -6 -6/7.8)}6.7) .1 | -1 }13.0 
0 EEE NES SO NE 3.9 | 5.7] 2.5 | 3.3 4 -6 911.7 1 ol | 3.7 
Motor vehicies, bodies, and 
EE GS “EE 3.9 | 5.8 | 2.5) 3.3 -4 x 911.7 lj .1) 3.3 
Motor-vehicle parts and acces- 
ee natian coded eieteiene eed akes 4.0 | 5.6) 2.5 | 3.2 .4 .4 9) 1.8 +i 2 aha 
Nonferrous metals and their products.| 3.8 | 4.7| 2.7/3.4) .5| .5| .6| .7/] .1) .1/) 41 
Primary smelting and refining, 
except aluminum and magne- | 
SS aaa eis Ceres ee reer O84, <2 5 2618S 48s. 23] 3.2 
Rolling and drawing of copper 
and copper alloys__..........-..- 2.3/3.0/20/26] .2] .2] .1}] .1] ® 1) 2.7 
Lighting equipment____..._...__. 4.11/48)26/39] .7] .8] .6] .6] .2] @® | 5.2 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, ex- 
cept aluminum and magnesium.| 3.7 | 4.8| 2.6/3.7); .5| .5] .4] .4/ .2)] .2) 3.9 
Lumber and timber basic products._.| 6.8 | 7.6| 4.8/6.5) .3| .4)1.5] .6] .2] .1) 57 
. ete ea eee 7.417.7) 47) 6.6 3 -4) 2.2 -6 -2 1} 5.3 
Planing and plywood mills______- 3.6)5.0/29/3.9) .8) .5) .2) .5/ .2/ .1) 45 
| 
ena and finished lumber prod- 
nt RS iL CEE SOOT 6.2167), 42/55] .6] .6] .8] .§; .1 -1| 6.6 
Ca including mattresses i. 
and bedsprings................- 4.916.7!3.9! 5.4 7 61 at .11 5.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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2.—Monthly labor turn-over rates 100 employees) in selected s and 
— industrice? Deombet 1946 Centirne ied 






































Total Military 
separa- Quit | Discharge} Lay-off | and mis-| , : — . 
Dec.| Nov. Dee. Nov.| Dec.| Nov.| Dec.| Nov.} Dec.) Nov.| Dec.| Nov. 
Manufacturing—C ontinuing e 
stone, clay, and glass products-....... 3.7} 4312.7) 3.2/0.4/0.6)0.510.4/0.1)}0.1/3.7) 45 
~ Glass and glass products. ------._- 3.2/4.2/1.8}/26] .4]) .7] .9] .7] .1] .2/30] 40 
Cem Foo eine e5neas yk Side 4.514813.7)40] .4] .6] .2]) .1] .2] .1/42] 47 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_-__.__- §.3 | 5.6 | 3.91 4.6 7 av -5 3 2; @ | 5.2 6.3 
Pottery and related products- ---- 3.5 | 3.8 | 3.0 | 3.1 -3 3 ay -3 1 -1/) 4.7 4.5 
29 Textile-mill products-.-.............- 4.0)4.7/3.3| 40 .3 .4 3 49 1 -1)41 5.7 
aa CGR. ditedlienstincasndcadscces 49/58); 42/) 51 .3 4 3 x 1 -1|,48 6.8 
7 Silk and rayon goods__..._......--- 3.7; 42;1)3.113.6] .3 ke fe 1 -1)3.6] 47 
2 6 Woolen and worsted, except dye- 
as ing and finishing..............-- 3.0)}3.8/2213.2] .3 3 .4 on a 1/32] 43 
an Hosiery, full-fashioned --_.-.--._-- 2.6) 2.7) 2.1123 2 2 3 1} @ 112.4 3. 5 
” 4 Hosiery, seamless_..............-.- 2.9} 41/2.7 | 3.6 »3 a a 3} @ (@) | 3.3 5.6 
=» Knitted underwear-.--_-_..__..._.-. 3.7} 43/3.113.9 .4 3 d3 a -1} @ [40 5.9 
~ Dyeing and finishing textiles, in- 
cluding woolen and worsted__-__- 243246) 181 S391 «42. ..2.). 24.41. 8 1/29) 48 
Apparel and other finished textile 
ei bcce shone sdinnstonce 44';48/)3.7)}43 2 ‘2 5 3;@1@ 1,431] 62 
Men’s and boy’s suits, coats, and 
GE seacethancrtenasagsal & 2.1 4126123 2 1 3 1;};@/1@/3.6] 49 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, 
work clothing, and allied gar- 
SS Ws Se EES: 40/4.7/38/44] .1] .2] .1] .1])@]@ [41] 63 
Leather and leather products. -.-......| 3.8/41/3.0/3.5] .2] .2] .5] .3] .1] .1}44] 49 
See hc Re TARE RS F. -2 _ -7 3 ot -1)3.6] 41 
Boots and shoes__..............-.- 3.9 | 4.3 | 3.3] 3.7 .2 a .4 3) @® .1/| 46 5.1 
Food and kindred products_-_....___-- §.8 | 6.1/13.5148 .5 -51 1.6 ww 2 -1] 5&0 9.3 
ET 7.7) 7.8} 43156110110] 22)]1.0 . .219.2) 18.3 
Grain-mill products_._...........-- 6.9/5.8)413,41] .6] .6] .7]/ 11] .6] .1/43] 62 
Tobacco manufactures-.--.............- 3.9}5.0/3.1}40] .3] .3] .4 5} .1 2/29) 53 
Paper and allied products__........_-- 3.91481/3.0)3.9] .4] .5] .4 oi At 2/3.9/] 52 
Paper and pulp............... mie TeOOlLaéiarzi .31 «8t .s ? eS 2/3.2) 4.2 
ied ccqonneseneee 6.4) 7.41/46/63] .6}] .8/ .1 1 od 2);53) 7.9 
Chemicals and allied products.-_......}2.3)26/1.4/1.8}) .2} .2} .6] .5] .1 1324] 2.9 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_. ---- 23/22);15/17] .2] .2] .6/ .8}@]@ 422] 28 
Rayon and allied products___._.-- Beemer eaiLus! Bt Bt .64-.61. 2 BIiLei Bs 
Industrial chemicals, except ex- 
tisdientis hie ddpiocadbwen 2.3 vag 1.5] 1.9 .3 my 5 ot 11/22 3.1 
Products of petroleum and coal-.---__-- eee ot te che ok | OSD ORY 6BE EELS! LS 
Petroleum refining..............-. nae fe oe ak e oh t od OEE oS) SOT OE Be 
Rubber ucts. --_. ey Se 3.3;3.9| 2.6] 3.2 3 3 3 3 on 1 |] 3.1 4.7 
Rubber tires and inner tubes--.-- 2.56}3.0/20/25] .2] .2] .2}] .2] .1 1/19); 32 
Rubber footwear and related 
SR ae 41),5.21'3.71,44 3 -3/ @ .4 1 -1 | 6.1 6.6 
Miscellaneous rubber industries___| 4.7 | 5.3 | 3.2/4.2) .6| .5/| .7] .4 2; .2};44] 66 
Miscellaneous industries__...........- 3.6/3.8/21/26)] .3] .3;); 11] .8 1}; .1)/28] 43 
Nonmanufacturing 
A Re §.3/5.2}36/3.8| .4] .4/11] .8] .2] .2}/61] 62 
EG a A NE 40/35/1.7/1.7] .1] .2/18/13] .4] .8/23] 26 
Cop ON SE 481'60/40/)49 5 5 on 5 ot -1 | 7.9 7.9 
OSS eae 44) 5.4/)3.7143 .3 .4 3 5 ok om 1. d-8 7.8 
oal mining: 
a 1 16) 1.2'1.1!1 @M); @® 3 .3 a -1/)1.7 1.7 
Bituminous-coal............._._.- MO; O41; @;O@;';O0;1'@;@'1'40;,a0;0;e01,0 
Publie utilities: 
Se OM; O1(O;O14)'/O;,O;O;O1a!@ 
Sl ileadtitenedstimaeatipeccirce | ) | & (4) (9 (4) OO; O;O;O;O;] (4) 





























Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over have been assigned industry codes 
of current products. Most plants in the employment and pay-roll sample comprising those 
Which were in a in 1939, are classified according to their major activity at that time, regardless of 


the month of November rates for mining industries are based on reports from 195 establishments 
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Tase 3.—Monthly labor turn-over rates for men and women in all manufacturing and 
selected groups,'! December 1946 ? 








Industry group 


Men’s rates (per 100 men) 
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Women’s rates (per 100 women) 
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! These figures are based on a slightly smaller sample than that for all employees, inasmuch as some 
firms do not report separate data for women. Rates for November are based on 6,800 reports covering 


4,265,000 employees. 
2 Preliminary figures. 
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Trends of Earnings and Hours 
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1 ‘a: | Summary of Earnings and Hours Data for December 1946 
2} 2) ' | 

7s WEEKLY EARNINGS in manufacturing industries in January 1947 con- 
7) 1! Bf tinued to average about $47, despite the half-hour drop in the average 


workweek to 40.5 hours. Record average hourly earnings of almost 
$1.16 were primarily responsible for maintaining the high level of 


weekly earnings. 
Preliminary averages for January 1947 are as follows: 


6 

be Hourly 

0! 6 Weekly Weekly earnings 

7: earnings hours (in cents) 
; ee ee eee ae $46. 94 40. 5 115. 8 
| 6.0 i ne ain, ae nel 49. 47 40. 5 122, 2 
| 33 Nondurable goods__--_-_...----.--------- 44. 33 40. 6 109. 2 


Final figures for December 1946 indicate that with the resumption 
of full-scale operations in the anthracite and bituminous coal mines, 
the respective weekly earnings of about $70 and $66 in these indus- 
tries were not only the highest averages reported for December by 
any industry, but were also all-time records in coal mining. The 
average workweek of 46.7 hours in bituminous-coal mining in Decem- 
ber was the longest ever reported for this industry, exceeding any 
workweek in the war or postwar periods. Other mining industries— 
copper, lead, and zinc—reported substantial increases in weekly earn- 
ings, with the return to the 6-day week. 

Among the durable-goods manufacturing industries, weekly earn- 
ings in shipbuilding showed an increase of $5.67 between November 
and December, rising to $57.09. For the first time since VJ-day the 
workweek in this industry averaged 40 hours, reflecting new contracts 
for shipbuilding and ship repair. 

Of the nondurables, the soap industry reported an increase in the 
average workweek of 2% hours, reflecting the lifting of wartime pro- 
duction controls. In the sugar-refining industry, the flow of imports 
into the market relieved the material shortages and resulted in an 
increased workweek from 39.1 hours in November to 43.1 hours in 


December. 
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Since December 1945 average weekly earnings of production work. 
ers in manufacturing increased over $5.65, or 13 percent, with g 
15-percent rise in hourly earnings. About 95 percent of the industries 
reported increases of more than 10 percent in hourly earnings, only 
5 percent of the industries showed smaller increases. No industry 
reported a decrease in hourly earnings over the year. ; 


Earnings and hours in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries 


























































MANUFACTURING 
Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! _ @arnings ! 
Industry group and industry aie 
Dee. | Nov.| Oct. | Dec. | Nov.| Oct. | Dee. | Noy.) Oct 
+ | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | jo4¢ 
Cents| Cents| Cents 
All manufacturing....................-......- $46. 86/345. 78)/$45. 73) 40.9) 40.2) 40.5) 114. 5) 113. 9/8113. 9 
| REESE epORE ES. 49. 51) 48.60] 48.90) 40.8} 40.2) 40.7] 121.2) 121.0) 12) 5 
Nondurable geods. .._..........---------- 44. 14] 42.86] 42.45) 41.0) 40.2) 40.2) 107.6] 106.5) 105, 
Durable goods 
Iron and steel and their products. ---- -_- ...--| 49.62} 49.90) 49.86) 39.8) 40.0) 40.3) 124.8 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 

EE Re Se OE. Es ES 48. 59) 50.82) 50.39} 37.0) 38.8} 38.7) 131.4 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings. -_........ 53. 80} 52. 80) 53.36) 42.6; 41.8] 42.8) 126.3 
Malleable-iron castings. ................-- 51. 75) 51. 74] 52.27} 40.6] 40.4) 40.9) 127.7 
SG ddénoubbianietas diced Syetenusae 51.72] 51.87! 50.27] 39.8) 39.9) 38.9] 130.0 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings ?___........__.. 46. 20} 45. 92) 45.23) 41.8] 43.0] 42.3] 110.4 
Tin cans and other tinware.............-- 44. 79] 42.68] 44.68) 40.8) 39.1) 40.8] 110.4 
SS SEE aR RI” SG aa ae SE aye 49. 28} 48.79) 48.87) 41.0) 40.6) 40.9] 120.2 
Cutlery and edge tools__..............-- ..| 47. 50) 46.41) 46.49) 43.3) 42.7] 43.0) 109.5 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 

EINE third deteintdctdecindeesiced 50. 00} 49.03) 49.01) 43.2) 42.4) 49.9] 115.8 
RO cet ed wn dine ad 46. 29) 45.47] 46.24) 41.4) 41.0) 41.9) 111.6 
Plumbers’ supplies-_-_............-.-.-.- ....-| 48. 58] 47. 28] 48.64) 40.8) 40.3) 41.4) 119.3 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 

ment not elsewhere classified_......._- 49.65) 48.73] 48.89) 41.3] 40.6] 41.0) 120.2 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus | 48. 46) 50.83} 51.45) 39.9) 40.6] 41.1] 121.9 

and steam fittings___._-- Sco beesalahiilbdend 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvan- 

Ptbnthchussrabsthasretabbbhageocasate 46.14) 46.83] 41.1) 39.9) 40.7] 117.1 
Fabricated structural and ornamental 

EE nae hinnmerck cametden dibbsowgd 48. 06) 49.74) 41.7] 39.6) 41.0) 122.5 
Meta! doors, sash, frames, molding, and 

ES A EN aS Sr ee Le, 51. 45] 51.58} 42.8] 40.8) 41.6] 124.9 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets..........- 48. 87) 46.89} 40.8] 41.0) 39.7} 119.2 
Forgings, iron and steel] ?.__._..........._- 56. 55. 86] 40.9) 40.1] 40.4) 141.8 
Screw-machine products and wood screws. 51. 50) 52.13) 42.8) 42.5) 43.3) 121.0 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums--_.......... 50. 16} 47. 42.7] 42.3) 41.1] 118.9 
Firearms. SET Se ee ee 53.17] 51.10] 40.5; 40.8) 40.7] 131.8 

Electrical machinery.........................- 48. 28} 48.28) 41.1] 40.6] 40.7] 119.8 
Electrical equipment. _................... 49.06} 48.92} 40.6} 40.2} 40.3] 122.6 
Radios and phonographs._...............- 43. 42) 42.88} 40.9} 40.3) 40.1] 109.4 
Communication equipment.._._........-- 50.71) 51.36) 42.7) 42.1) 42.7} 120.7 

Machinery, except electrical__...............- 52.06) 52.57} 41.4) 40.9) 41.5) 127.7 
Mach and machine-shop products__. 51. 38] 51.91] 41.8) 41.1) 41.6) 125. 
Engines and turbines.-_................... 55. 57} 55.38) 41.5) 40.5) 41.1] 137 
et inntetacinahual-adadiunistinaminad 52. 53} 52. 40.1) 40.3} 40.2) 129. 
Agricultural machinery, excluding trac- 

SR ee eS REE Sree ae 50. 09} 51.00) 39.8} 39.8} 40.4) 127. 
RGGI. ceiccdidaceboddiduts tehigcd 55. 63) 55.61) 43.0) 42.5) 42.6) 131.8 
Machine-tool accessories ?_...............- 58. 08} 58.70] 43. 42.1) 42.6) 138. 

Textile machinery. ...........-.....--..- 50. 94] 49. 60] 50.26) 42. 4.9 42.9] 119.7 
SE. hee hbdeedbaideneloeunagedn 47.41) 48. 98) 47.89) 40.6) 42.1) 41.9] 116.9 
Cc registers, adding and calculating 

I. 2. 5 nw cess wegit ntettalinaedidawe ad 56. 37| 58. 42) 57.34) 40.6) 41.8) 42.3) 139.5 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, 

Si cicivncat abere csitonied oth-dbte toa 47.90) 45.68) 49.60} 41.6) 39. 42.7) 115.6 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial_| 54. 19) 52.63} 52.63) 41.8] 40.8) 41.2) 129.7 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment_| 47.71! 47.67! 49.71' 38. 38.3! 40. 2) 125.2 





See footnotes at end of table, 
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Earnings and hours in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries—Continued 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 






































Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry group and industry = me 
Dec. | Nov.| Oct. | Dee. | Nov.| Oct. | Dee. | Nov.| Oct. 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Durable goods—C ontinued 
Transportation equipment, except automo- Cents| Gents| Cents 
oo RAS OS Os 2 CE $55. 34\$52. 35)$54. 32) 40.7] 38.4) 40.0) 136.0] 136.4] 135.9 
A bitte ide ckiscnapaceetay sd 59. 99) 57. 22) 60.63) 41.5} 39.9) 41.6) 144.5) 143.3] 145.6 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad _____..- 52. 80) 52.62) 51.75) 41.8) 41.3) 41.8) 126.3] 127.5) 123.9 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft en- 

Po Te nee 53. 53) 52. 53) 53.81; 40.4] 39.6) 40.6) 132.7] 132.5) 132.6 
pe RE ee 56. 83) 50.81] 57.31) 41.9) 37.0} 42.1) 135.5) 137.3] 136.3 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. -......... 57. 09) 51. 42) 53.96) 40.0) 35.7| 37.7] 142.3] 144.1) 143.2 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts .........- 55. 31) 52.39) 53.24) 43.2) 41.2) 42.6) 127.9) 127.0} 125.0 

PS Ee A a re ee 55. 44) 53.71) 53.41) 39.7) 38.5) 38.8] 139.5] 139.4] 137.6 
Nonferrous metals and their products-_--.....- 50. 49} 49.27) 48.92) 41.8] 41.0) 40.9) 120.8] 120.3] 119.5 
Smelting and Tefining, primary, of non- 

ln an mnpettioodséctns Sa 49. 26) 48.09) 47.80) 41.0) 39.8) 40.0) 121.1) 120.7] 119.6 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of non- 

ferrous metals except aluminum-_--_.---- 54. 37) 52.56] 51.93) 42.5) 41.0) 40.7) 128.1] 128.3) 127.5 
Clocks and watches... ........-....-.----- 45.41) 45.46) 44.81) 41.2) 41.6) 41.6) 109.9) 109.3) 107.8 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ 

ge on ncbacedacnoona 50. 78) 48.49) 49.91] 44.3) 42.6) 43.8) 114.9) 114.9] 114.6 
Silverware and plated ware_-__...._.-..--- 58.35) 55.47) 56.42) 46.6) 44.9) 46.1) 125.2) 123.2) 122.2 
Lighting equipment. .-.-.............-..--.- 46. 31| 46.77) 45.92) 39.5) 39.9) 39.1) 117.9] 117.8] 117.5 
Aluminum manufactures_---..........--- 48.97) 48.21) 46.94; 40.6) 39.9) 39.4] 121.5) 120.8] 119.2 

Lumber and timber basic products-_---_.......| 38.73} 37.74} 39.21] 42.0) 40.6) 41.9) 92.3] 93.1] 93.6 
Sawmills and logging camps---......-.--- 36. 97} 36.37) 37.84) 41.5) 40.2) 41.5) 89.1) 90.6] 91.3 
Pianing and plywood mills --...........-- 44. 23) 41. 86) 43.49) 43.4) 41.8] 43.2) 101.6) 100.4] 100.5 

Furniture and finished lumber products- ----- 42. 54) 41.62) 41.73) 42.2) 41.7] 42.2] 100.8] 99.9] 99.0 
Ee lS sak lak paiaich dines hinewe ave 42.86) 42.41) 42.42) 41.6) 41.4] 41.8) 103.6) 102.4] 101.4 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods_--.-.-| 44. 59) 42.86] 42.66) 43.5] 41.9) 42.5] 103.0} 102.4] 100.3 
CS a ree 39. 53) 38.90] 38.24) 42.6) 41.8 41.6] 93.2) 93.1] 91.9 

Stone, clay, and glass products__.._.......---- 45.91| 44.87) 44.46) 41.0) 40.3) 40.6) 112.0] 111.5) 109.6 
Glass and glassware___._............._---- 47.93) 46.75) 45.71) 39.9) 39.0} 39.4) 120.9) 120.0) 116.1 
Glass products made from purchased glass_| 42.44] 41.26) 40.29) 41.9} 41.1) 40.9] 99.7] 97.6] 96.4 
ED irae hin as nde eniionnsocte jon 46.12) 46.18) 46.02} 42.4) 42.2) 42.4) 109.0) 109.5] 108.5 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. _...__...._---- 42. 57) 42.08) 42.25) 40.7) 40.3) 40.9) 104.0) 103.5] 102.7 
Pottery and related products ---____..---- 42.82) 41. 56) 41.89) 38.6) 37.9) 38.4) 111.0} 110.6] 109.6 
ee LE. ohn tp ockebboenuhdun ass 50. 16] 49.68) 50.75) 45.9) 45.4] 47.0] 108.5) 108.8) 107.9 
ee ek ne Sibwasinbensnad 46.43) 45.69) 45.12) 46.8) 46.2) 46.6) 98.1) 98.8] 96.6 

ble, granite, slate, and other products_| 44.37) 42.76) 44.18] 42.6) 41.7] 42.9) 104.7) 103.2] 102.6 

CE a ES ee ay pee oo eee 50. 50) 48.54) 45.11) 41.45) 39.9) 38.1) 120.7} 121.1) 118.5 

SS SE CCR 50.79) 50.18) 49.86) 42.7) 41.9) 42.0) 118.8) 119.8) 118.7 
Nondurable goods 

Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- 

OS ETE SE ga 39. 26] 38.38] 38.09) 40.9} 40.2) 40.2) 95.9) 95.5) 94.8 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares_-_| 36.85) 36.14) 35.57) 40.9] 40.3) 39.9) 90.0) 89.8} 89.2 
NS ae 39. 64) 38.09) 39.00) 41.0) 39.7] 40.6] 96.7) 96.1) 96.1 
Silk and rayon goods. ..................-.-- 39. 53) 38.69) 38.67] 41.8) 41.1] 41.6) 944) 94.1) 93.1 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except 
dyeing and finishing --_..............__- 42. 96) 41.67) 42.40) 41.3) 40.1] 40.9) 103.9) 103.8) 103.7 

ic ce Sstseim eminem wid) dienes with dee 39.09) 38.20) 37.65) 38.7) 38.4] 38.3] 100.4) 99.5) 98.2 
APS RS SE oe. 39. 26) 39.99) 39.94) 40.2) 40.9) 41.7) 97.2) 96.7) 95.7 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves__._- 36. 74| 37.14) 36.69) 39.2) 39.5) 39.4) 92.8) 93.0) 92.2 
Knitted underwear-__-...............---- 34. 26) 33. 16] 33.05) 39.3) 38.7) 38.4) 86.4) 85.5) 85.5 
and finishing textiles, including 

woolen and worsted._..............-..-- 45.45) 43. 54) 42.69) 43.6) 42.2) 42.3) 104.3) 103.3) 100.8 
Carpets and rugs, wool__..............--. 47. 86) 46.83) 46.01} 41.8) 41.2} 41.1] 1147) 113.9) 112.2 

8 Sev 53.81) 52.83) 52.92) 41.2) 40.2) 40.6) 130.7) 130.9) 130.2 
Jute goods, except felts_..............._..- 40. 57) 39.68] 39.52) 44.4) 43.8) 43.7) 92.9) 92.0) 91.8 
Cordage and twine._._..._._........._.-.. 39. 08| 37. 94| 37.63, 41.4; 40.3) 40.9) 944) 94.3) 92.2 
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Earnings and hours in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries—Continyed 






































MANUFACTURING—Continued 
Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry group and industry es 
Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Dec. | Nov.| Oct. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | ja46 
Nondurable goods—Continued ~ 
ents ® 
Apparel and other finished textile products. - _|$37. 24/$36. 55)$36. 68) 37.0} 36.6) 36.8) 100.7 0 7 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified __| 41.95) 41.39) 38.89} 38.0) 37.8} 37.7) 108.9] 108.6) 102.4 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear. ____.___.-- 33. 22) 32.04} 30.39} 38.1] 37.6) 37.4] 86.8 7] 20.9 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s. --__- ...| 34.01} 34. 78} 33.32] 37.4] 38.6] 37.5) 91.1] 90.1] agg 
TR Si lee A a RE eS 26. 72| 26.01} 24.00} 36.9} 36.6] 34.8] 72.4 21 69.0 
Women’s oY not elsewhere maastfes 43. 84] 43.21] 46.25) 35.3] 34.8) 35.5) 122.3 9} 126.8 
Corsets and allied garments.............. | 35.46] 35.36) 35.02) 38.6) 38.5) 38.7) 91.7 9} 90.7 
RT aS et aed EE _ | 38.69] 35.97} 43.01] 30.5} 28.7} 32.3] 104.6) 104.6) 111.9 
er SS ~ peer aes. * ___ | 31.883] 30.89] 29.44) 38.2] 37.0] 36.0] 83.6) 83.7] gi 9 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads. _... | 28.88) 29.52] 29.45) 35.0) 36.1) 36.5) 82.8 3) 81.7 
Housefurnishings other than curtains, etc__| 36.47] 36.69] 33.06} 40.0) 40.0) 36.4) 90.9 3} 90.3 
| ne eae aee aa rey 34. 68} 33. 29} 33.02) 42.1] 40.0) 39.8) 82.4 1) 82.9 
Leather and leather products. ................| 29.85) 37.19] 37.07} 39.2) 37.1] 37.5) 101.7 4) 98.7 
ESET as Rae ee 47. 71| 45.98) 44.78) 41.6) 40.2) 39.7) 115.0 4] 112.9 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings ---__- 37.32] 35.72) 36.24) 38.7) 37.4] 38.7] 97.0 1) 93.6 
pS PO SE Ee aes 38. 65) 35.76) 35.65) 38.8) 36.3) 36.9) 99.5 8] 96.0 
Leather gloves and mittens_....__.___- --| 31. 66} 32. 73} 33.48) 35.6) 35.6) 36.9) 90.8) 92.8) 91.5 
Trunks and suitcases..................-. 41. 77| 40.78] 40.85) 40.3) 40.0} 40.0) 103.3 .6} 102.0 
CE ee ee ee ee eee .| 46.94] 44.83) 43.85) 44.4) 42.8) 42.4) 105.8 1 108.5 
Slaughtering and meat packing...______- 51.73} 51.15] 43.06) 46.4) 44.9) 37.5) 111.9 . 7) 114.7 
Din cbteniefsatnnaltatticulibtiin daddeldl wi 42.11) 40.09) 41.39} 46.8) 44.7) 46.5] 90.5 ‘5 89,2 
Condensed and evaporated milk... ...._- 44. 50} 43.16) 43.41) 46.5) 46.3) 46.7) 95.7 3} 92.9 
EE ESS EP Sean 48.84] 46.86) 47.54; 46.6) 46.0] 47.6) 100.4 6) 6.8 
SE eee ea a ee 54. 58] 51.77) 52.45) 50.4) 48.2) 48.8) 108.5 8 
Cereal preparations Re Rs es 47.81} 47.12] 48.28) 40.9) 40.7) 42.0) 117.0 7 
PE ROR 2s SS SS SR 47. 55) 46.01) 45.45) 45.3) 44.0) 43.6) 105.1 of 
Sugar refining, cane....................-- 44. 70} 38.90) 37.40} 43.1) 39.1} 37.4] 103.7] 99.6 
ee RE aay et 54. 35) 49.59) 40.86) 52.1) 48.6) 40.5) 104.4 = 
0 en ee ae 38.19] 36.79] 35.04] 41.4) 39.8) 39.5) 90.2 . 5] 
Beverages, nonalcoholic.______._.___..--- 41. 37| 39. 66) 39.30) 43.2) 42.4) 42.4) 94.9) 92.8) 
SR es a es. 59.79] 56.68) 56.57] 43.8) 42.5) 42.5) 136.5 3. 3} 
Canning and preserving. __.......__.._--. 37.87) 35.31) 40.82} 38.8) 37.2) 41.7} 98.5 . 3] 
Tobacco manufactures. ....................... 38.12) 36.66] 36.47) 40.2) 39.7) 40.3) 947 
a 6 Aik cadcinSegpwancla 43. 26) 41. 74; 41.08) 41.0) 41.1) 41.6) 105.6 
a. ES ES at TP PONE tie ee a) 34. 85) 33.27) 33.48) 39.9) 38.6) 39.6) 87.1 
T (chewing and smoking) and snuff.| 34. 25) 33. 58) 32.66) 39.1) 39.2) 38.7) 87.7 
Paper and allied Biekaté diecbins ations abtinthtns 46.90) 46.09) 45.61) 43.8) 43.3) 43.4) 107.1 
RR ae rr 50. 05) 49.48) 49.05) 44.7) 44.5) 44.5) 111.9 
ERECT SEE SE eee Ae ee 44.83) 44.25) 42.15) 43.0) 42.6) 42.6) 103.1 
I bch bail dicciinaaibecttibchinieeisncn- dill 40. 37| 38.78} 38.98} 40.9) 40.1) 40.8) 98.2 
yo EE EI eee 43.73) 42.55) 42.02) 43.2) 42.3) 42.5) 100.7 
Petes. —- and allied industries_.__. 56.90) 55.01) 54.28) 41.4) 41.0) 41.0) 137.3 
Prati ne and periodicals..............- 62. 56) 60.81) 60.28} 39.0) 39.2) 39.3) 156.7 
(0 Res at 54. 77| 52.60) 51.50) 42.6) 41.9) 41.7) 129.2 
Lithegteph ES RE RE SRT! 57. 55) 55.76) 55.08} 44.1) 42.9! 43.4) 130.6 
Chemicals and allied products. -_.............- 47.14) 45.88) 45.50) 41.6) 41.3) 41.3) 113.3 
Paints, varnishes, and colors.............- 49. 38} 48.16) 47.07; 42.4) 41.8] 41.6) 116.7 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides _-_.--..-.- 42.01) 41. 06} 39.91) 40.6) 40.2) 40.2) 103.5 
AE eR SRE oS 52.93) 48.08) 47.85) 43.3) 40.8) 41.0) 122.2 
Rayon and allied products............... 43. 76} 43.31) 42.98) 39.2) 39.1) 39.2) 111.7 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified... .__. 54.15) 52.96) 52.87) 41.2) 41.1) 41.4) 131.6 
Explosives and safety fuses_............... 51. 50) 49. 53) 50.26) 40.7) 39.8) 40.7) 126.4 
Ammunition, small-arms. --..........-...- 47.38) 46.98) 45.80) 41.2) 40.9) 40.4) 115.0 
= ee aE 36. 52| 35.14) 33.47) 53.2) 52.6) 51.9) 68.5 
Es dciihicidowcieitinvatindnmesinattende 34. 64) 32.97) 33.87) 42.1) 40.1) 41.0) 82.4 | 824 
Products of petroleum and coal_........-.....| 55.04) 54.49) 54.38) 40.1) 40.3) 40.4) 137.4 | 134.7 
pS RRR EERE NES 58. 55) 57.11) 57.32) 40.4) 40.0) 40.2) 145.1 142.8 
Coke and byproducts..................... 43. 59 ag 46.34; 36.6) 39.5) 39.2) 119.0 117. 7| 117.7 
Roofing materials......................-.- 50.90! 51.10! 49.461 44.0| 44.4) 44.2) 115.4/ 115.0 1120 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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tinued Farnings and hours in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries—Continued 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 










































































re 
“7 Average weekly Average weekly | Average hourly 
: earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry group and industry 
Dec. | Nov.} Oct. | Dec. | Nov.| Oct. | Dee. | Nov.| Oct. 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
8| Cent Nondurable goods—Continued 
‘ ra Cents, Cents| Cents 
| 102 4 Rubber SPOONER... gacueca--.------ 22-2 2-2~s- $54. 73)/$52. 98/$51. 74) 41.2) 40.1) 39.4) 133.0) 132.2) 131.3 
; ne Rubber tires and inner tubes._...... ...-- 60. 55) 58.87) 57.38) 40.0) 39.0) 38.2) 150.9) 150.3) 149.2 
int Rubber boots and shoes--.--_.......--.-..| 45.93) 43.80) 38.93) 42.0) 40.4) 37.3) 109.3) 108.3) 104.3 
1 ee Rubber goods, other... .-- [Rbkndpetinatebied 48. 68| 46.86) 47.00] 42.7] 41.5] 41.6) 114.5) 113.1] 113.0 
— Miscellaneous industries_...................-- 45.71) 44.98) 45.04) 41.4) 41.0) 41.4) 110.3) 109.7) 108.8 
} 111.0 Instruments (professional and scientific), 
1 a1 9 and fire control equipment_.___......--- 52. 20) 51.01) 51.23) 40.7; 40.1) 40.6) 126.9) 125.8) 125.2 
| gr? Pianos, organs, and parts_....-..._-.---.- 48. 43) 51.09) 48. 31 =" 43.0 at 119.0) 119.8) 115.1 
90.3 
82.9 NONMANUFACTURING 
98.7 
= Mining: Cents| Cents| Cents 
96.0 (ES a ae every a Serre e $65. 80/$56. 57|$61.82) 40.7] 35.7| 39.2) 161.3! 158.2) 159.3 
91.5 SEAS 69. 56) 61. 54) 62.49) 46.7] 41.7| 42.9) 149.1) 147.7] 146.0 
02 ( EEE Adiniisinbtivint dt diner hep irae daa 52. 00) 48. 58) 49.63] 42.2) 39.8) 41.0) 123.2) 121.9) 121.0 
a eS et = FRA TET ORB 47, 89] 46. 36] 48.06] 39.7) 38.4) 40.3] 120.7] 120.7) 119.3 
P Copper. ....-.-. stil cadatanasine ipeininig wit) Tenia ts 55. 26} 50.71) 51.66] 45.1) 41.7] 42.3) 122.9) 121.7] 122.0 
. REE RET TE RT aap es 53.79) 48.63) 49.23) 42.4) 39.5) 40.2) 126.8] 123.2) 122.4 
e Quarrying and nonmetallic. -__.......-.--. 47.95) 47.40) 48.28) 45.6] 45.4) 46.1) 105.2) 104.5) 104.7 
9 Crude petroleum production. ---.....-.--- 54. 80) 55.78) 53.72) 40.6) 41.7) 41.2) 135.3) 133.6) 130.8 
6.8 Public utilities: 
a la es at eyhitmncic eres emniin 42.98} 44.40) 44.30) 38.0] 39.3) 39.1) 113.2) 113.1) 113.7 
ee ih aie nine baal iowa aid 45.94| 46.25) 47.37) 43.2) 43.5) 44.4) 106.2] 106.3) 106.7 
Electric light and power__......_.--.....- 54. 58) 53.61) 53.18) 41.4] 41.6) 41.9) 133.7) 130.2) 128.4 
Street railways and busses-___.........--.- 55. 26| 54.64) 55.62) 47.9) 47.3) 47.7) 114.2) 112.5) 113.0 
tae ees i badunddldasad 51. 20} 49. 80) 49.44) 42.3] 41.6) 41.9) 120.2) 118.6) 117.2 
NTR ico dn sachin tansipenhinoacens-<hiiminaicinhal 33. 73} 33.04) 33.19) 40.2) 39.6) 40.1) 91.9) 91.8) 90.7 
SS een se ee 41.19) 40.42) 40.16; 40.7) 40.3) 41.0) 97.8] 97.0) 94.3 
General merchandise.--............--- 28. 29) 27.63) 27.65} 36.0) 35.1) 35.7) 76.5} 76.4) 75.7 
8 i ES ee ee 35. 52) 34.74) 34.98) 37.0) 36.3) 36.5) 97.1] 96.7) 96.0 
Furniture and housefurnishings__---_- 49. 39) 47. 45.84) 43.7) 43.6) 43.3) 115.6) 110.1) 107.4 
Se a rer 50.61) 48. 74) 48.82) 47.2) 46.1) 46.1) 109.3) 108.6) 107.9 
Lumber and building materials__._-__. 44. 78) 43.32) 43.70) 43.5) 42.3) 43.1) 103.8) 104.1) 103.3 
Hotels (year-round) 4__............-- pelipiatdlipaies 28.40} 28.15) 27.27; 43.7) 43.8) 43.8) 65.1) 64.2) 62.6 
OE ee eS 32. 13) 31.05) 30.52) 43.5) 42.6) 43.0) 73.9) 72.9) 70.8 
SC eee eee 36. 50) 35.32) 35.81) 42.8) 41.9) 42.2) 86.7) 85.4) 85.4 
Dietiitebbsknn.sdcosccass _--.-----| 64.48) 62.00) 62.24) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) 
ES Sees ar ~--+-+-+---------| 52.25) 51.24) 51.20) (°) (5) (5) (5) (5) (®) 








! These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked or received pay during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of Decem- 
ber 1946. The figures shown below relate to firms reporting man-hour data in all cases except brokerage 
and insurance; weekly earnings are based on a slightly larger sample (see footnote 1, tables 1 and 4). 
Manufacturing.—31,600 establishments, 7,200,000 production workers. 
Mining.—2,600 establishments, 350,000 production workers. 
Public utilities.—6,500 establishments, 733,000 employees. 
Wholesale trade.—8,600 establishments, 238,000 employees. 
Retail trade.—-27,300 establishments, 870,000 employees. 
Hotels (year-round) .—900 establishments, 81,000 employees 
Power laundries and cleaning and dyeing.—1,300 establishments, 58,000 production workers. 
Brokerage and insurance.—3,400 establishments, 156,000 employees. 
For manufacturing, mining, power laundries, and cleaning and dyeing industries, the data relate to pro- 
duction workersonly. For the remaining industries the data relate to all employees except high paid execu- 
tives and officials. Data for the current and immediately preceding months are subject to revision. 
? Revisions have been made as follows in the data for earlier months: 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings.—December 1945 to $40.12. 
Forgings, iron and steel.—September 1946 to $54.22. 
Machine-tool accessories.—September 1945 to $50.11 and 119.3 cents. December 1945 through May 1946 
to $53. 08, $53.53, $52.99, $54.78, $53.92, and $54.74; December 1945 through September 1946 to 43.6, 
43.3, 42.6, 42.8, 41.9, 41.7, 42.3, 41.1, 41.8, and 42.5 hours. New series on average weekly and hourly 
earnings beginning June 1946; not comparable to previously published data. June through September 
1946 data are $56.36, $54.63, $56.89, and $58.76; 133.1, 133.0, 136.1, and 138.0 cents. Comparable data 
for May are $55.66 and 133.3 cents. 
Textile bags.—September 1946 to $32.48 and 82.1 cents. 
dé Puindes essengers, and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisiona] headquarters, and of 
companies. 
‘ Cash payments only, additional value of board, room, and tips, not included, 
‘Not available. an 
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Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to December 1946 


THE PUBLISHED AVERAGE EARNINGS Of factory workers, summarize 
in the accompanying table for selected months from January 1939 t, 
December 1946,’ are on a gross basis (i. e., before deductions for socia} 
security, income taxes, bond purchases, etc.). 

Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $46.86 in December 
1946—102.1 percent above the average in January 1939, 75.9 percent 
above January 1941, and 20.5 percent above October 1942. Weekly 
earnings for December 1946 increased 13.7 percent above December 
1945, however, the average weekly earnings are still below the war. 
time peak of $47.50 in January 1945, as the result of shorter working 
hours and shifts of workers from the high paid war industries to the 
lower paid consumer goods industries. 

Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 114.5 cents in 
December 1946—81.2 percent above the average in January 1939, 
67.6 percent above January 1941, and 28.2 perceat above October 
1942. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7 to 9, 
are weighted by man-hours of employment in the major divisions of 
manufacturing for January 1941. These earnings are estimated to 
exclude premium pay at time and a half for work in excess of 40 hours. 
However, the effect of extra pay for work on supplementary shifts and 
on holidays is included. For all manufacturing, the straight-time 
average in December 1946 was 110.6 cents per hour; this was 72.5 
percent above January 1939, 66.6 percent above January 1941, and 
37.1 percent above October 1942. 


1 Compare Trends in Factory Wages, 1939-43, in Monthly Labor Review, November 1943 (p. 869), espe- 
cially table 4 (p. 879). For detailed data regarding weekly earnings, see preceding table. 
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946 Earnings of factory workers in selected months, 1939 to December 1946 
arized Estimated alan 
average hourly earn- 
93 9 to Average ae <a ings! weighted by 
; earni — January 1941 employ- 
SOcia] ment 
Month and year 
All Du- | Non All Du- | Non- All Du- | Non- 
ember manu-| rable du- | manu-| sable du- | manu-} papi du- 
factur-| Soods | Table | factur-| Coods | Table | factur- ~~ rable 
rcent ing goods | ing | ® goods | ing | ® goods 
‘eekly (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
mt 
1Der 1939: January_.....---.-.--- $23.19 | $25.33 | $21.57 | $0.632 | $0. 606 | $0.583 | $0.641 | $0.702 | $0. 575 
Wwar- 1940: January....-...---.--- 24.56 | 27.39} 22.01 . 655 717 . 598 . 652 . 708 . 589 
ki 1941: January.......-.------ 26.64} 30.48 | 22.75] .683 749 | .610| .664| .722 601 
r a 
tng 1942: January.......--.----- 33.40 | 38.98 | 26.97] .801 890 688 751 . 826 668 
O the hs eae ea NE 36.43 | 42.51 | 28. . 856 o4y 725 783 . 863 . 696 
co A" ROSIE 38.89} 45.31 | 30.66|  .893 990 751 807 | .888 . 718 
1943: January............... 40.62 | 46.68 | 32.10} .919| 1.017 768 | .819| .905 726 
its in Pv Tie ge eS, 42.48 | 48.67 | 33.58 | .944| 1.040 790 | .833 | .916 742 
al Rae 42.76 | 48.76 | 34.01 .963 | 1.060 806 | .850 939 753 
1939 cS Re 44.86 | 51.26} 35.18 | .988| 1.086| .824| .863/| .950 7 
‘ol , December_.........-.- 44.58 | 50.50] 35.61 | .995] 1.093| .832/ .873| .962 775 
Ode 
™ 1944: January............... 45.29} 51.21 | 36.03] 1.002] 1.099 838 | .877| .965 780 
ee 45.55 | 51.67] 36.16] 1.013] 1.110 850} .889| .976 795 
ee ag 45.43 | 51.07] 37.05} 1.018] 1.116 862} .901 | .993 802 
to 9. hk, ae 46.94 | 53.18 | 37.97] 1.031 | 1.129 878 . 908 . 991 817 
: December...........-- 47.44 | 53.68 | 38.39] 1.040] 1.140 883 | .912| .997 820 
1s 0 
1945: January.............-- 47.50 | 53.54 | 38.66] 1.046] 1.144] .891] .920| 1.005 827 
d to ke aA 47.12} 52.90] 38.80] 1.044] 1.138] .899| .925| 1.007 $36 
es 45.12 | 50.60] 38.59] 1.032] 1.126] .902 933 | 1.017 . 842 
urs, em Soak oo 40.97 | 44.23] 37.76} .985/ 1.063] .909 942 | 1.014 . 863 
December.........--.- 41.21 | 44.08] 38.52] .994] 1.066| .927 957 | 1.028 . 880 
an< 
; 1946: January_..._........-. 41.15 | 43.67] 38.75 | 1.004] 1.070] .941 .970 | 1.037 895 
time /~ 2 2a SES 42.88 | 45.71 | 40.13] 1.058 | 1.131 | .988| 1.027| 1.102 . 946 
a RS. WM 43.38 | 46.24] 40.46] 1.093 1.177] 1.009] 1.067] 1.155 . 970 
12.5 A 45.73 | 48.90} 42.45] 1.130| 1.202/ 1.056] 1.005/ 1.169/ 1.014 
November?__._....___ 45.78 | 48.60 | 42,86] 1.139| 1.210] 1.065/ 1.106] 1.181 1. 023 
and December?___________- 86} 49.51) 4414] 1.145] 1.212| 1.076] 1.106| 1.177| 1.028 
































1 The method of estimating straight-time average hourly earnings makes no allowance for special rates of 
“— pay for work done on major holidays. Estimates for the months of January, July, September, and Novem- 
“> ber, therefore, may not be precisely comparable with those for the other months, in which important holi- 
days are seldom included in the pay periods for which manufacturing establishments report to the Bureau. 
This characteristic of the data does not appear to invalidate the comparability of the figures for January 

wk those for the preceding and following months. 
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March 1947 


Cooperative Movement 


Operations of consumers’ cooperatives [in the United States] in 1945. Washington, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 16 pp. (Bull. No. 890.) 10 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Report of the Administrator of the Rural Electrification Administration, 1946. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 1946. 37 pp., maps, ‘charts 

5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
Contains information on the effects of the rural electrification program on rural 
industry, community canneries, schools, and health. One section of the report 
deals with the electricity cooperatives, ‘which constitute over 90 percent of all 
borrowers from the Rural Electrification Administration. 


Housing cooperatives. By Irving H. Flamm. (Jn Lawyers Guild Review, New 
York and Washington, September-October 1946, pp. 590—595; also reprinted.) 

It is the author’s belief that “home ownership lends itself to’ cooperation far 
more advantageously than does mercantile enterprise.’’ He explains why this is 
so, reviews the legal status of housing cooperatives, and points out the various 
advantages of cooperative housing to the cooperator and to the national economy. 


Construction cooperatives in Italy. By A. 8. Carbone. (Jn Bombay Cooperative 
Quarterly, Bombay, India, June 1946, pp. 8-16. 7s.) 

An engineer formerly employed by the workers’ productive associations oper- 
ating in the construction industry in Italy (one of the few countries in which these 
associations have been important) describes how these associations work and tells 
of some of their projects. 


Taz liability of cooperatives. New York, Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York, Inc., Bureau of Research, 1946. 20 pp. 

Examination of the tax situation of both farm and nonfarm cooperatives. 
Makes no recommendations regarding taxation of patronage refunds, but expresses 
the opinion that income-tax returns (from all cooperatives) should contain detailed 
information as to each patron’s interest in the cooperative’s earnings, whether 
distributed or retained, and as to member and nonmember business, ailocation of 
reserves, etc.; that each patron should receive from the association a certificate 
showing the amount to his credit; and that Congress should define what constitutes 
the “reasonable reserves” permitted to exempt farmer cooperatives. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Chicago standard budget for use by social agencies. Chicago, Council of Social 
Agencies of Chicago, 1946. 63 pp.; processed. Rev. ed. 


Food for four income levels—prices for San Francisco, September 1946. By Ruth 
Okey, Mary Gorringe Luck, Grace Bodenhamer. Berkeley, University of 
California, Heller mmittee for Research in Social Economics, 1946. 
45 pp.; mimeographed. 

The quantity and cost budgets presented cover weekly food allowances for 
families and individuals, sample menus for families of four, and possible 
substitutions. 





Epitor’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this list should 
be addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, 
they have been shown with the title entries. 
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Current living costs as related to standards of public assistance in Pennsylvania, 
December 1946. Harrisburg, Department of Public Assistance, 1947. 
27 pp.; mimeographed. 

Rural family living, October 1946—annual outlook issue. Washington, U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, 1946. 50 pp.; mimeographed. 

Gives data on trends in farm family incomes and expenditures, savings, medical 
care, education, housing, food prices and supply, and nutrition. A chart book, 
issued separately, supplements the report. 


Employment and Employment Service 


Planning and paying for full employment. Edited by Abba P. Lerner and Frank D, 
Graham. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1946. 222 pp. $3. 
Papers prepared by 11 economists on the basis of extensive discussions at a 
conference at Princeton University in 1944 called by the American Labor Con- 
ference on International Affairs. The purpose of the conference was to discuss 
all aspects, including international relations, of the question of how to achieve 
peacetime full employment in the United States. The papers indicate general 
agreement as to the vital role of national planning within the limits of democratic 


freedom. 

Public investment and full employment. Montreal, International Labor Office, 
1946. 348 pp. (Studies and reports, new series, No. 3.) $1.75. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch of I. L. O. 

This report is concerned with the international importance of domestic public 
investment as a means to help stabilize employment and income at high levels. 
It examines the difficulties entailed in the timing of public investment as an 
antidepression measure and suggests methods by which the difficulties may be 
minimized. The experiences and programs of various countries are described. 
An appendix contains recommendations and resolutions on the subject, adopted 
from 1919 to 1945 by the International Labor Conference. 


Chart book of employment and pay rolls in Canadian industries: Employment, 
1939-August 1, 1946; Pay rolls, 1941—August 1, 1946. Ottawa, Department 
of Reconstruction and Supply, Economic Research Branch, 1946. 57 pp. 


Employment service organization. Montreal, International Labor Office, 1946. 
350 pp. (Report V (1D, fifth item on agenda, International Labor Con- 
ference, 30th session, Geneva, 1947.) $1.75. Distributed in United States 
by Washington Branch of I. L. O. 

The major part of the volume consists of a general report covering employment- 
service organization and functions, Management-labor collaboration with the 
employment service, international cooperation among employment services, and 
other phases. Services of 31 individual countries are described in an appendix 


Handicapped Workers 


Laws relating to the physically handicapped—special compilation to November 14, 
1945. Prepared for Committee on Labor Subcommittee on Aid to the 
Physically Handicapped, House of Representatives, 79th Congress, 2d 
session. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1946. 223 pp. (House 


doc. No. 753, 79th Cong., 2d sess.) 
The cmermeond impaired worker in industry. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor 
tatistices, 1947. 6 pp. (Serial No. R. 1869; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1946.) Free. 


An employment survey conducted by American Hearing Society. By Charles G. 
Bluett and Ada = Ree Hill. Washington, American Hearing Society, 1946. 
20 pp. 50 cents. 
Analysis of information obtained by questionnaire from 562 hard-of-hearing 
rang. most of whom-had better than average education and appeared to be 
tter adjusted than the hard of hearing in the general population. ' 
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Sightless workers in industry. By Kathleen M. Jones and Freda Polansky. (I 
Modern Management, Society for the Advancement of Management “ang 
New York, January 1947, pp. 5-8, 30, bibliography, illus. 75 cents)’  ” 

Employment of Canada’s disabled—veterans and others: Part 1, Basic considera. 
tions; Part 2, The selective placement process. Ottawa, Department of Veterans 
Affairs, [19467]. 15 and 56 pp. 


Housing 


Housing and citizenship: A study of low-cost housing. By George Herbert Gray 
New York, Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1946. 254 pp., bibliography 
charts, plans, illus. $7.50. " 

An exhaustive report dealing with the historic and philosophic as well as the 
social, economic, and technological background of housing in both the U. ¢ 
and Europe. Shows how public housing policy has developed, illustrated wit) 
accounts of many projects and showing their advantages and shortcomings 

There are chapters dealing with aaa | factors in cost of housing and rent 

and with designs for low-cost dwellings. ecomplishments of various Federg 

housing agencies in the United States are reviewed and appraised. The author 
also presents a comprehensive program for postwar housing in this country) 
including therein an outline of policies that should be changed and a proposa 
for a national council of housing. 


Mutual housing—a veterans guide: Organizing, financing, constructing, and operating 
several selected types of cooperative housing associations, with special reference 
“A oo Federal Aids. Washington, U. 8. National Housing Agency, 

‘ pp. 

Although intended for veterans, the guide is also valuable for other groups, 
It should be used in connection with U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Bulletin 
No. 858, Organization and management of cooperative and mutual housing 
associations. : 


Subsistence homesteads projects, their past, present, and future. By Oliver C. 
im (In Journal of Housing, Chicago, October 1946, pp. 223-223, 
illus. 

Review of the whole homesteads program, including steps taken under the 

“liquidation” program. Brings out many facts not generally known about the 

projects. 


The cost of slums in Newark. By Jay Rumney and Sara Shuman. Newark 
N. J., Housing Authority, 1946. 36 pp., bibliography, charts, illus. 
Analysis of housing and other conditions and costs in slums as compared with 
other areas of the city. 


Building code requirements for new dwelling construction, recommended by the 
National Housing Ag and prepared in consultation with the National 
Bureau of Standards. ashington, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, 1946. Sy. (Building materials and struc- 
tures report BMS 107, superseding B 88.) 20 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Functions of government and builders in neighborhood planning. By Herman T. 
er White Plains, N. Y., Westchester County Department of Planning, 

‘ pp. 
Address delivered at a conference of municipal planning and housing officials 
in Westchester County, in which the necessity for control of planning by local 
Officials was stressed. 


Greenbelt cities—the British contribution. By F. J. Osborn. London, Faber « 
Faber, Ltd., 1946. 191 pp., bibliography, diagrams, illus. 12s. 6d. net. 

Describes British greenbelt towns from the standpoint of use and control of 
land, administration, local government and finance, social life and culture, 
and what the towns offer for the future. The author believes that the best re- 
sults, in future developments, will come through large-scale planning (rather than 
through many small builders) and work carried out by skilled developers and tech- 
nicians trained in a spetvial school for the purpose. 
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Income 


National income—a summary of findings. By Simon Kuznets. New York, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1946. 144 pp. (Twenty- 
fifth anniversary series, No.1.) $1.50. 

Summary of the various publications by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research in the field of national income and wealth, covering the period from 
1869 to 1938 with emphasis on the period from 1919 to 1938. The tables in- 
eluded show total and per capita income, distributions of various kinds, and 
changes during business cycles. A final section deals with problems of inter- 


pretation. 

Readings in the theory of income distribution. Selected by a committee of the 
American Economic Association. Philadelphia, Blakiston Co., 1946, 
718 pp., bibliography, charts. (Blakiston series of republished articles on 
economies, Vol. III.) $4.25. 


Studies in income and wealth, Volume 8. By Conference on Research in Income 
and Wealth. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1946. 
297 pp., charts. $3. 

Papers presented at Conference on Research in Income and Wealth in April 
1944. The papers were devoted largely to definitions of concepts and to discus- 
sions of methods and sources. They included discussions of consumption and 
the distribution of income. Much attention was given to international com- 
parisons including comparisons of productivity, economic welfare, purchasing 
power, and economic structure. China, Germany, and Russia were given special 
consideration in addition to the United States. 


China’s national income, 1931-—36—an exploratory study. By Ta-Chung Liu, 
Washington, Brookings Institution, 1946. 91 pp. 

A study of Chinese production and consumption, agricultural and non- 
agricultural, set up insofar as possible with comparable data for the United States 
for the same period with adjustments for differences in prices, in marketing struc- 
ture for agricultural products, in unpaid family services, and in savings-consump- 
tion ratios. The estimates are in terms of gross national product, no effort 
having been made to deduct depreciation and business taxes. 


A new estimate of China’s national income.’ By Pao-san Ou. (Jn Journal of 
Political Economy, Chicago, December 1946, pp. 547-554. $1.) 

Brief summary and analysis of income estimates prepared by the Institute of 
Social Sciences of Li-chung and recently published in a two-volume Chinese 
edition. Detailed estimates for 1933 are extended back to 1931 and forward to 
1936, subject, the author states, to a wide margin of error. The estimates are 
in terms of net national product, depreciation having been deducted. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Aniline. Benzene (benzol). Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division 
of Labor Standards, 1946. 14 and 24 pp., bibliographies. (Controlling 
chemical hazards series, Nos. 5 and 6.) 5 and 10 cents, respectively, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


Carbon tetrachloride—properties [and] essential information for safe handling and 
use. Washington, Manufacturing Chemists’ Association of the United 
States, 1946. 11 pp. (Chemical safety data sheet SD-3.) 20 cents. 


Health and miscellaneous hazards in metal mines. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1946. 68 pp., bibliography, diagrams, 
illus. (Miners’ circular No. 57; Metal-mine accident-prevention course, 
section 7.) 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
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Industrial physical examinations. By F. E. Poole, M.D. (Jn Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Chicago, January 11, 1946, pp. 91-97 

25 cents.) ' 
Considers objectives, methods, and use of physical examinations in industry 
and related questions. ’ 


Use of different types of aluminum powder in the prevention and treatment of silicos;s 
together with a general review of the subject. Report of a visit to Canada and 
the United States (April to July 1946), by W. E. George. Sydney, Ney 
South Wales, Department of Labor and Industry and Social Welfare, 194¢ 
78 pp., bibliography. (Supplement to N. S. W. Industrial Gazette, Sep. 


tember 1946.) 
Industrial Relations 


A national labor relations policy in essential industries. By Joseph H. Ball. (Jy 
ag Utilities Fortnightly, Washington, January 2, 1947, pp. 3-11. 75 
cents. 7 

Analysis of needed changes in Federal labor legislation affecting essentig) 
industries, including public utilities, by a member of the United States Senate. 


Eleventh annual report of the National Labor Relations Board, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1946. Washington, 1947. 198 pp., charts. 35 cents 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Describes the policy of the National Labor Relations Board as evolved in hot) 
representation and unfair labor practice cases, and discusses action of Federa| 
courts in enforcing, reversing, or modifying that policy. Contains the text of 
the Board’s rules and regulations and of statutory provisions administered by it. 

a list of cases heard and decisions rendered in the fiscal year, and detailed statistica| 

tables setting forth case data. 


Free collective bargaining or government intervention. By Emily Clark Brown, 
(Jn Harvard Business Review, Vol. XXV, No. 2, Boston, winter 1947, 
pp. 190-206. $1.50.) 


Labor relations and the public. Edited by Herman Feldman. (Jn The Annals, 
Vol. 248, American Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, 
November 1946, pp. 1-198. $2 (paper) or $2.50 (cloth) to nonmembers.) 


Manual of industrial relations. By staff of Executive’s Labor Letter. Deep 
River, Conn., National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 1946. 185 pp., loose-leaf. 
$7.50. 

Chapters are devoted to employee morale, grievances, wages, training, the 
collective-bargaining agreement, unions, foremen, Federal labor legislation, and 
compulsory arbitration. 


The status of foremen as “‘employees’’ under the National Labor Relations Act 
By Herman E. Cooper. (Jn Fordham Law Review, New York, November 
1946, pp. 191-221. $1.) 


Collective agreements in the coal mining industry in Canada, September 1946. 
(In Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, Ottawa, December 1946, pp. 
1692-1707; also reprinted.) 


Industry Reports 


Manufacturing industries, 1944-45: No. 30, Rubber works. Canberra, Bureau 
of Census and Statistics, 1946. 7 pp.; processed. 

One of a series of reports giving results of surveys of 33 different Australian 
industries, showing number of factories and workers, quantity and value of 
products, minimum weekly rates of wages and hours of labor as of June 30, 1945, 
and other data. 


A well-paid man’s job: There’s a future in coal. London, Ministry of Labor and 
National Service in collaboration with Ministry of Fuel and Power, [1946]. 
14 pp., illus. 

Issued for the purpose of recruiting labor, the pamphlet briefly summarizes 
present-day working conditions in the British coal-mining industry with respect 
to wages, hours, training, safety and health, welfare facilities, and liability for 
military service, and tells the worker how to enter the industry. A page is devoted 
to the immediate future in this field. 
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Of the Board of Trade working party reports: Jewelry and silverware. London, H. M. 
91-97 Stationery Office, 1946. 105 pp., illus. 3s. net. 


Over-all study of the industry, including brief discussions of recruitment of 
dustry igbor, working conditions, and training of young workers. 
. Final report of the Jute Industry Factory Advisory Committee. London, Ministry 
Licosis, of Labor and National Service, 1946. 55 pp., diagrams, illus. 1s. net, 


la and H. M. Stationery Office, London. 

ew Report of Committee representing employers, workers, and the Ministry of 
Labor and National Service, set up in November 1944 to advise on improving 
working conditions in the jute industry. Recommendations pertain to ventila- 
tion, cleanliness, fencing and spacing of machinery, washing facilities, establish- 
men* of medical and welfare services, and similar matters. 


Steel—the facts about 9 7 and nationalization. By Henry Owen. London, 
Lawrence & Wishart, Ltd., 1946. 136 pp. 4s. net. 

v5 The author points out unfavorable conditions in the British iron and steel 
industry, such as obsolescent plant, monopolistic prices, and irregular employ- 
ential ment. A section on wages and the workers gives details on methods of wage 
ate. payment and rate structure, unions in the industry, and method of negotiating 
| year collective agreements. 


rents, Proceedings at the special meeting of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, Johannesburg, 
October 25, 1946. Johannesburg, Transvaal Chamber of Mines, 1946. 22 pp. 


Speech by G. Carleton Jones, president of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, 
discussing working costs and profitability of the Transvaal gold mines. The 
speech was delivered 2 months after native workers struck for a wage increase. 
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Labor and Social Legislation 
1947" Labor laws of the State of Iowa, edition 1946. Des Moines, Bureau of Labor, 
1946. 87 pp. (Bull. No. 20.) 

nals Kentucky labor laws. [Frankfort], Department of Industrial Relations, 1946. 
phia, 40 pp. 

8.) Nebraska labor laws administered by Department of Labor. [Lincoln], Department 
Deep of Labor, 1946. 38 pp. 

leaf. Laws of Texas relating to labor, May 1946. Austin, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


[19467]. 223 pp. 


Labor laws and mining laws of the Commonwealth of Virginia. Richmond, Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, 1946. 91 pp. 


Legislacién social americana: Ley general sobre conflictos colectivos de trabajo en El 
Salvador. (In Proteccién Social, Caja de Seguro y Ahorro Obrero, La Paz, 
Bolivia, October 1946, pp. 60-71.) 


the 


Labor Organizations and Activities 


Admission policies of labor unions. By Clyde W. Summers. (Jn Quarterly 
an) of Economics, Cambridge, Mass., November 1946, pp. 67-107. 
.25. 

Analysis of provisions of union constitutions, and of the practices of unions 
aside from those laid down in the constitutions, with respect to admission to 
membership. A somewhat less detailed article by the author on this subject, 
entitled ‘The right to join a union,’’ was published in the Columbia Law Review 
for January 1947. 


— along with unions. By Russell L. Greenman and Elizabeth B. Greenman. 
ew York, Harper & Bros., 1947. 158 pp. $2.50. 

_ Astudy, from management’s standpoint, of what to expect and how to proceed 
ening with unions, written from the experiences and observations of the 
authors. 


Labor unions, the public, and the law. By Buel W. Patch. Washington (1205 
ag ie NW), Editorial Research Reports, 1947. 20pp. (Vol. 1, 1947, 
o. 1. : 


7323881—47—_13 
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El movimiento obrero latinoamericano. By Moisés Poblete Troncoso.  Pénie, 
México, Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1946. 296 pp., bibliography 
(Coleccié6n Tierra Firme, 17.) " 

Summarizes legislative provisions, in national constitutions and laws. rec. 
ognizng the right of workers to organize, and gives a history of the development 
of labor organization in each of 19 Latin American countries. 


Report of proceedings at the 78th annual Trades Union Congress, By ighton 
October 21-25, 1946. London, Trades Union Congress. [19467]. 606 pp, ' 


Trade unions in Britain. (In Labor and Industry in Britain, British Informatioy 
Services, New York, Washington, etc., January 1947, pp. 14-24, bij. 
ography. Free.) 

Reviews the legislative history of British trade-unions back to 1825; descrifs 
the organizational structures of trade-unions and employers’ associations: gq 
gives statistics of trade-union membership, 1936—46, and of income and expend. 
tures, 1936. Some space is devoted to collective bargaining, prevention an¢ 
settlement of disputes, joint production committees, and works councils. 


The story of the enginews, 1800-1945. By James B. Jefferys. London, Lawrence ¢ 
Wishart, Ltd., [1946]. 301 pp., bibliographical footnotes. 10s. 6d. 

History of the British union which is most similar to the International Association 
of Machinists in the United States, written to commemorate the 25th anniversary 
of the amalgamation, in 1920, of a number of unions into the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union. A much larger amalgamation has recently occurred between 
this union and the Confederation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Unions 
bringing together over 14% million workers in one organization. 

The history is divided into four periods for each of which the changing char. 
acter of the machinery manufacturing trades, the tools, and the skills are con- 
sidered, from the standpoint of the effect on status of the worker, working con- 
ditions, and trade-union structure and tactics. The story is told with a wealth 
of detail and a critical evaluation of union policies, especially for the earlier 


periods. 
Medical Care and Health Insurance 


Health-benefit plans by collective bargaining. Washington, American Federation 
of Labor, 1946. 12 pp. (Collective bargaining series, No. 1.) 

Guide for AFL unions planning to negotiate health-benefit provisions in collec- 

tive-bargaining agreements. 


State legislation for cash sickness benefits. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, 
Industrial Relations Section, January 1947. 4 pp. (Selected references, 
No. 13.) 10 cents. 


Northern California Union Health Committee. [San Francisco, Northern (al- 
ifornia Union Health Committee, 1946?] 11 pp.; processed. 

The committee serves in an educational and technical capacity to further the 
health of trade-unionists and their families in the San Francisco area. It reports 
that it is developing a pattern for enlisting joint labor Can okage in community 
health projects, and lists a wide variety of activities which it has carried on in the 
fields of industrial hygiene and safety, public health, and medical care. 


Regulations relating to [California State] unemployment compensation disability 
insurance. (Sacramento, Department of Employment?], 1946. 21 pp. 
mimeographed. 

Consists of regulations adopted in the latter part of 1946 on the subjects of 
disability, claims for disability benefits, and voluntary disability plans, under 
the new State system of disability insurance. 


Health insurance plan of Greater New York: A modern plan for medica! care. 
By Albert Pleydell. (Jn American Journal of Economies and Sociology, 
New York, January 1947, pp. 195-204. $1.) 

After 2 years of intensive planning, New York City’s community-wide 
prepaid medical care program is ready to function. It offers comprehensive 
medical service in the home, doctor’s office, or hospital, under groups of prac 
titioners (paid on a capitation basis) located at convenient points in the are. 

Subscription is by group at place of employment, the employer bearing !ial/ of 

the cost for each subscribing employee and family. Both management 4nd 

unions have shown interest. 
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-_ Human factors in management. By Schuyler Dean Hoslett. Parkville, Mo., 
iemaeaad Park College Press, 1946. 322pp. $4. 

pment Brings together some of the results of research and reflection within the past 
decade related to the “‘intangibles” of human relations such as the motivations, 
feelings, sentiments, and satisfactions of people. Emphasis is placed on “the 
individuality of the person and the conception of human groups as dynamic social 
systems in which the ‘feelings’ of people are more important than the ‘logics’ of 
organization charts, rules, regulations, and directives.” 


Human relations and efficient production. New York, National Association of 
Scribes Manufacturers, 1946. 24pp. ~« 

ns; and Check list to guide management in appraising its employee policies. The list 
xpendj. includes a series of questions directed towards enabling an employer to evaluate 
On and practices on such matters as employee selection and placement, seniority, wage 
rates, and grievance procedure. 


rence & Music in industry. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
1947. 32pp., charts. (Studies in personnel policy, No. 78.) 

ciation Of the 262 plants and offices covered in the National Industrial Conference 
versary Board’s survey, 111, or 42.4 percent, were using some type of music for employee 
amated work or recreation. The report discusses sources and costs of industrial music, 
et ween its effects on work situations, employee response to music, and other details. 


Unions, Personnel rape, ae er practices. By six industrial executives. Melbourne, 
Institute of Industrial Management, 1946. 84 pp. 

Series of six lectures, by experts in personnel management, covering training, 
services and working conditions, wage incentives, employee-management com- 
mittees, safety, etc., in Australian industry. 
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Population 
Population in modern China. By Ta Chen. (Jn American Journal of Sociology, 
ration Chicago, July 1946, part 2; 126 pp.) 
Discussion of methods used in and results of a special population census in the 
collec- Kunming Lake region of China, conducted by the author (director of the Institute 


of Census Research, Tsing Hua University, Kunming), and information on other 
= regional censuses in China. One of the seven chapters is devoted to occupations 
Creity, and another to migration. Pertinent statistics from various published sources 


rences, are given in an appendix. 

¢C Longs de la main-d’euvre de nationalité étrangere. (In Revue Frangaise du 
1 Cal- ravail, Ministére du Travail et de la Sécurité Sociale, Paris, August-Septem- 
ber 1946, pp. 515-522.) 

er the Results of a 1945 census of foreigners over 15 years of age in France, tabulated 
Sports to show numbers of Austrian, Belgian, British, German, Italian, Polish, Russian, 
Lunt} Spanish, Swiss, and various Balkan nationalities in the main geographic areas, 
in the and the principal industries and occupations in which they were employed. Some 
comparisons with similar data for 1936 are provided. 


ability The population of the Soviet Union—history and prospects. By Frank Lorimer. 
PP.; eneva, League of Nations, Economic, Financial, and Transit Department, 
_ 1946. 289 pp., bibliography, charts, maps. $4, Columbia University Press, 
cts of New York. 
under Exhaustive well-documented demographic study of the Soviet Union, covering 
not only the dynamics of population growth but also the ethnic and economic 
care, backgrounds. Chief emphasis is placed on the period from 1926 (when the most 
logy, complete census was made) to 1939. One chapter deals with the trends in occu- 
pations and production during this period. 
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Reconstruction 


Michigan’s major agricultural problems, with suggested solutions. Report of the 
Agricultural Advisory Committee of the Michigan Plannin Commission 
Lansing, Michigan Planning Commission and Michigan Btate College 
Agricultural Extension Service, 1946. 29 pp. 

Reemployment in —— and medical care in rural areas are among the 

19 problems considered. | 


Economic recovery in the countries assisted by UNRRA. Washington, United No. 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 1946. 182 pp. 

Countries covered are Albania, Austria, China, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy 

Poland, and Yugoslavia. . = 


Labor’s program for British indusiry. By Grant S. McClellan. (Jn Foreign 
Policy Reports, New York, January 15, 1947, pp. 254-263. 25 cents.) 
Brief popular review of the program and performance of the Labor Government 
in nationalization of industries, and in planning for the private sector of industry 
including brief mention of continuing labor controls, development areas, and 
measures to finance reconstruction. 


Report on Britain. (In Labor and Industry in Britain, British Informatigy 
_ New York, Washington, etc., December 1946, pp. 181-216, charts. 
ree. 

The purpose of this special issue of Labor and Industry in Britain is to show 
how the objective of large-scale economic and social planning on a democratic 
basis is working out in practice. A foreword entitled ‘“‘Pattern of British recon- 
struction” outlines the general plan and summarizes the historical and legislative 
background for postwar reconstruction in the fields of industry, labor, finance, 
and foreign trade. 


Economic reconstruction in Yugoslavia: A practical plan for the Balkans. By 
George Radin. New York, King’s Crown Press (for Carnegie Endowment 
For International Peace), 1946. 161 pp., maps. 
The plan, primarily for rural areas, is built largely about the Yugoslav eco- 
operative associations (zadrugas), and ‘foresees in their development the possi- 
bility of postwar economic and educational reconstruction.” 


Veterans’ Affairs 


State veterans’ legislation enacted during 1946. Chicago, Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1946. 31 pp.; mimeographed. 75 cents. 


State veterans’ loan laws. Washington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration, 1946. Variously paged; mimeographed, 
Free. 


Typical State statutes creating State agencies for the administration of veterans 
affairs. Compiled by Office of Solicitor, U.S. Department of Labor. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Retraining and Reemployment Adminis- 
tration, September 1946. Variously paged; mimeographed. Free. 


Readjustment of veterans to civilian life. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1947. 9 pp. (Serial No. R. 1867; reprinted from Monthly Labor 
Review, November 1946.) Free. 


The disabled veteran in the Federal civil service. Washington, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, 1946. 15 pp., chart, illus. 
Report to veterans and their organizations, and to the appointing officer oi 
the Federal civil service, to facilitate the utilization of disabled veterans in the 
Federal service. 


Veterans—back on the job: Some suggestions for supervisors. Washington, Federal 
Security haseay, Devlaion of Personnel Management, 1946. 13 pp. (Train- 
ing manual No. 5.) 
The suggestions are introduced by the statement that the Federal Security 
Agency has set its sights above and beyond the requirements of law in establish- 
ing a policy to be followed in dealing with veterans. 
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Reinstatement in civil employment. By Hector Hughes. London, Staples Press, 
Ltd., 1946. 76 pp. 2s. 6d. 

This analysis of the British Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1944, 
was intended as a guide for men and women returning to civil employment from 
military service. An appendix contains the text of the Act as well as statutory 
rules and orders issued under it. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Wage structure, Series 2, No. 26: Department and clothing stores, 1945. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Bureau of Labor tatisties, 1947. 55 pp., charts; processed. 
Free. 

Other reports recently issued in the wage-structure series cover bakeries, 
limited-price variety stores, manufacture of footwear, power laundries, radios, 

and warehousing. The data are for 1945. 


Ninth report of the New York State Salary Standardization Board. [Albany], 1946. 
186 pp. 
Submits schedules of salaries determined by the Board for standard positions 
in the State service. 


1946 salary rates for municipal positions in the State of Washington. Seattle, 
Bureau of Public Administration of the University of Washington, and 
Association of Washington Cities, 1946. 19 pp.; mimeographed. 

Rates are given by occupation for each of 158 cities. 


Rates of pay and conditions of employment of sanitation laborers in 18 cities in the 
United States in 1946. By Sonya K. Essin. Philadelphia, Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research of Philadelphia, June 1946. 7 pp.; processed. 


Your working time problem under the wage and hour law. Washington, Bureau 
of National Affairs, 1946. 133 pp.; processed. $3. 

Intended as a practical working tool for lawyers, executives, and union officials 
interested in obtaining an impartial and objective analysis of “time worked” 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, with particular reference to back-pay 
claims. Voluminous supporting data are presented. 


Le probleme des salaires et la conjoncture mondiale. (In Etudes et Conjoncture, 

onomie Mondiale, Ministére de l’Economie Nationale, Institut National 

de la a et des Etudes Economiques, Paris, November 1946, pp. 
15-45. 

Opening with a survey of income and expenditure in the United States, Great 
Britain, and Canada, 1938-45, the main body of the study covers changes in real 
wages, 1938-46, in the countries for which wage and cost-of-living statistics are 
provided by League of Nations and International Labor Office publications. 
The countries are grouped on the basis of changes in living standards due to 
changes in real wages. Detail on methods of price and wage control and on 
subsidies are included. 


Women in Industry 


Employment of women in the United States in the early postwar period, with back- 
ground of prewar and war data. Washington, U. g' Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, 1946. 14 pp. (Bull. No. 211.) 10 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 


The ~@ status of women in the United States of America, 1938-45. Washington, 
. 8. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1946. 31 pp. (Bull. No. 
157—-A; cumulative supplement to Bull. No. 157.) 10 cents, Superintendent 

of Documents, Washington. 


Report <> Royal Commission on Equal Pay, [Great Britain], 1944-46. London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1946. 220 pp. (Cmd. 6937.) 4s. net. ; 


Summarizes information as to wage differentials of men and women in various 
fields of work, the causes of such differentials, and the social and economic con- 
sequences that would result from the adoption of equal pay in the economy 
generally and in specific fields. . 

The main report holds that women’s lower wages are due to less demand for 
women, an important cause of which is their lower efficiency, and that while 
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equal pay in national and local government employment and in teaching would 
probably not have adverse effects, in private ray ea and commerce it would be 
detrimental to the national output and to employment opportunities for women 

A memorandum of dissent by three of the four women members of the Com. 
mission holds that wage differentials are due to artificial restrictions against the 
employment of women and weak trade-union organization of women, and that 
equal pay in industry would widen the sphere of women’s employment and con- 
tribute to national productivity. 


Report of the 16th annual conference of unions ae ong, women workers, London 
June 21 and 22, 1946. ndon, Trades Union Congress, 1946. 52 pp. 94 


Women workers in Paraguay. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, 1946. 16 pp., illus. (Bull. No. 210.) 10 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


General Reports 


The United States at war: Development and administration of the war program by 
the Federal Government. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of the Budget, [1946,] 

555 pp., charts. (Historical reports on war administration, No. 1.) §] 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
The volume represents an attempt to supply an objective report of what the 
Government sought to do during the war, its methods of procedure, and the success 
achieved. Mobilization and allocation of labor, the production program, price 
and wage control, rationing of food and other commodities, and emergency 


legislation are covered. 
Labor’s first year—the facts. London, Labor Party, 1946. 40 pp. 2d. 


Italie: [Situation économique en Italie]. (In Etudes et Conjoncture, Economie 
Mondiale, Ministére de |’Economie Nationale, Institut National de la Sta- 
tistique et des Etudes Economiques, Paris, October 1946, pp. 35-51.) 

Survey of Italian economic situation early in 1946, covering population, re- 
turned war prisoners, industrial and agricultural production, financial conditions, 
foreign commerce, and wages and prices (with indexes). Some comparative 

data are given for earlier years back to 1938. 


Evolution de la situation économique du Maroc de 1939 4 1946. (In Etudes et 
Conjoncture, Union Frangaise, Ministére de 1’Economie Nationale, Institut 
National de la Statistique et des Etudes Economiques, Paris, October 1946, 
pp. 57-78.) 

Includes data on population, mineral and agricultural production, foreign 
commerce, rationing (for Europeans), and wages and prices (indexes) in Morocco, 


Report of the [New Zealand] Nattonal Service Department |for the 12 months ending 
March 31, 1946). Wellington, 1946. 156 pp., charts. 
Contains information on war manpower control measures and their operation, 
establishment of the National Employment Service, and employment trends 
from 1939 to 1945. 


Annual report of Palestine Department of Labor, for 1945. Jerusalem, 1946. 32 
pp. (No. 10.) 200 mils. 


Anuario estadistico de Espafia, 1945-46. Madrid, Instituto Nacional de Fs- 
tadistica, 1946. 1,357 pp., charts. 
This general statistical yearbook includes index numbers of wholesale prices, 
by commodity group, 1934—45, of cost of living, 1939-45, and of wages, different 
dates, 1930-44; number of industrial accidents, 1921-42; number of strikes, 1944, 
1945; social insurance benefits, 1944, 1945; and employment of foreign workers, 
by nationality, place of residence in Spain, and occupation, 1945. 
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